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ipondance de la ‘ 


ons européennes 
de musique et des instru- 
ments musiéaux, et celles qui 


font des affaires dans les Co- | 
lonies, faudrait 6tre adressée | 


a la succursale a Londres, 
qui est préte a fournir au 


de Story & Clark. 


See eae SSS eee ee Sa 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO, 


oe ieenit barauf aufn ‘ 
H baf die Story & Clark Orgeln, mele | 
} in ihrer neuen Londoner Fabrit in No. 
i 62-64 Tabernacle Strafe, Finsbury, ( 

| € Gop tngeiertigt werden, pie meee oe ene OF Tabernacic 
) Street, Finsbury, E. C., 
!) exact duplicates of the same 


i organs made in Chicago, U. S. 


Subscription, oA: 00. 


Ge aad 





ears tinted ie 


aoroae § $5.00 Annually. 





WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1892. 


WHOLE NO. 640. 





rod 


t derjenigen find, weldye yon 
Firma in Chicago, B. S, 


gemacht twerden. 
| Wile Corvefpondeng feitens euro- | 
| paifcher Muff und Inftrumenten- | 
Hindler, aud) derjenigen, weldye Ge- |) 
{chtifte in den Colonien machen, follte ti 
an die Londoner Fabrif adrefjirt | 


werden, wofelbjt Beranjtaltungen ge- 


' en find alle Wuftrage auf die 
plus vite tous les ordres pour | ere Si m ge auf die 
les derniers styles d’orgues || nenteften Sorten von Story & Clarf 


| Orgeln aufs Promptefte auszufiihren. 


| Organs, manufa 








HE STORY & CLARK 
ORGAN COMPANY, 
Chicago, herewith in- 


o forms the dealers in American 


Organs that the Story & Clark 
ured in the 
new London(E ®land) factory, 


are 


All correspondence of Euro- 
pean music and organ dealers 
and those doing business in 
the Colonies should be 
dressed to the London factory, 


ad- 


’ where arrangements have 


been made to fill orders for 


| the latest designs of Story & 


Clark Organs promptly. 








Canal and Sixteenth Streets, Chicago, {I 


U.S. A, 


tk 62-64 Tabernacle St., Finsbury, E. C., London, England 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade of American Organs. 
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ofessional Cards. 


w York City 
( | { MANN 
H I A 
' 
i ; 
i I 
¢ r% Piast Is OF 
ent 
Addre reet, Troy 
coo ' , 
BPA mS) Viiv’ 
Stud ’ » We j Street 
New York 
Oratori Concert 
‘ th Avenue, New York 
G. BERGSTROM, 


Pupil of A. R. Parsons 
f Piano, Harmony and Virgii Practice 
Clavier and Piano Tuning 


Studio; so Kast tsth po New York 
ANGIS FISCHER. POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
Sruprak 122" Ciintgn 6 2, Naw Yo. Brooklyn 


Teagher « 





Street, 
“Resumes Teaching October 9. 
nent veal only.) 













ESTHER BUTLER, 


Mi 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


ag8 Went 494 Street, New York. 


“EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Lune of the og! New Vork, 





Mr 












tie Singing German Sang 
Address, Secaway than, or Mork City. 
Studio, 14! ivingston Plage. 
and Mrs. CA 
Vocal Im 
1146 Park Avenue, hear gy 


Me. CARL V. LAC HMUNT 


fessor at the Scwuawwenxa Consauvatory for 
eno, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 


Fi 
VIR, 








&. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Bast s7th Street, New York. 


C WHITNEY COOMBS mm 


Has returned to New York after thirteen yeas of 
musical study in Sarepe, and will reteive pupils for 
Voice Calture and Piano 

Address, Chickering Halt, sth Avenue, New York 


IGDEN CRANE 

CAL CULTURE OF ITALIAN ScHOO:, 

New York Studio, 9 Bast a7th Street, Sebastian Som- 

mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Brooklys Studio, joo Fulton Street, Chandier's Hall, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

Permanent address, 46 Rast 44th Street, 
Bayonne City, N.J. J. 


f MIL [oO AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Composers’ Chora! 
Amoctation of 
ty of New Haven, Conn. 

rio Lexington Ave., 





Mi 





Vocal Instruction. 
New York 





pNi LOSE three two-cent. stamps 
* for a copy of Book No. 1 of 


“YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES,” 


mtaining eleven original 


wok ¢ 


lems of rare merit. Address 


BENG. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


385 Sixth Avenue, New York 


New York and the Gounod Vocal | 


THE 





Truth { Import er Vocalists 


Training Hxer 


The \V ¢ from a 
| al Standpoint Voucal Reinfors ement 
ummer Term at Round Lake, N 
Studi Fas si Street, New York 
, 7 
THE VOICE 
Production. Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
I r { Ballad Si.ging taught Ladies and 
ner repared, coached, &« for the stage, 


cer &c., both vocally and dramatically 
VOCAL STUDIO.” THE HARDMAN, 


138 sh Avenue, New York 


Mme. EMILIBg BENIC DE Si 
RA NO. a 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO 
usical Conductor 
Vocav Insrerurx, 
With branches in Piano @nd Harmony 
N. B.--Complete vocal instruction and development 
{ the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and choral] branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 
303 Rast rath Street, New York, 
ADELE LAEIS. BALDWIN, 


" Contraito 
Concert and Ofatorio. Vocal Instruction, 
Studio, s61 sth Avenue, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at ro9 Rast roth Street, New ¥i 
Send for pamphiet; aiso to be had at the orient 
music < Cares 


ae’ 





MUSICAL 
| CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


/MUSic AND RAMATIC! Rr 





Mux, CLARA POOBE, sii 


Prima Donna, renee rae 
none v9 Feaat och 


4 
= 


fast 7th Street, New York, 
HILIP?, 
ig, October Lo 





F anit i,” ponies 
easiest Berlin, | Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


; Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 










Address care L UbEN, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
| eae ——-——-nenattiaiprceigasiitaaeigy 
Miss AMY FAY, nel 


Only Teacher : New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD, 
33 West 1 just Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction, ~ 0 New erk 
Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave, New York 
W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto. 
Accepts engagements for conceris and opera. Per- 


manent address, 
Care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Pa 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue i oe 








COURIER. 





SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


Seading Bands. 
G!LMORE'S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS; 
164 West 86th Street, New York 





STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, 


FOUNDED IN - 
Direotress, TENN “vnven, 


4. Conservatory bsmeaton inal branches of 


music, 











BERLIN, W., GERMANY, 


Store, Ma Potsdamerstrasse 268 
~~ (Opposite the High School of Music,) 








Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 





er ASK FOR SATALOOUE. 





|Conservatory 















| CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians 


C. A. CAPPA, ter, 
Music furoished a. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 

iS BAND. 
pRegiment,N.G S.N. Y. 
NS 


wM, BAYNE, Bandinnater, 


Fa 251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Dal, Lage, Che an and Private 















GRAND 


OF THE CITY OF 


This renowned Music 
lated advantages of years 0 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Ii 
Music, Hi: Cc 


Art, Foreign ‘ 
by 4 an nico oe have the = 
age Ww scene 
a and other free pprecteess 5 ha oe 


od partic 


D, Mus. Doc,, President, 





)ZAF T SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 






Messrs. RICHARD STORLZER ry Manto 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular att ntion to the 


Address, STEIN wat HALL, meee: 
Ss East 23d Street, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
Chickering Hall, Catalogue mailed 
free on application, 
JOHN J. HAT" TSTAEDT, Director. 


| FREDE RIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction 
Rooms a7 and 28, Music Hall, s7th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York Gey. 








Chicago, Ill 














FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher 
33 Union "Square, New York. 
J. H. McKINLEY, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
234 West sad Street, New York. 
N j. CORE f 


Musical Le tures, wisi pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views 

Address e40 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


“A O° x7 TH 
Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 
Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold —and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
» the best traditional renderings in standard Ora 





torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
f Concerts, Tonza Sauvace 

st dijo » E ast. r9th Street, New York, Receive 
stiers M. ynndays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 FP. M. 





‘HE VIRGIL.  ntetete CLAVIER. 


free, 








with the privilege of purchase on 
three months’ trial. 
on purchase, 
Purchase Plan. 


BLODECK, Proprietors 
“The only pe of the piene for teachi 
and practiog, Paef tet: eg ob, * 
d ecommended by the test artists’ © 








y terms 
First quarter’s rent a lied 
Send for creel concerning Rental 
New illustrated Catalogue sent 
Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 


personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS ANDIMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRKZ. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPEHLI. « CO., 
ROBT. COCES « CO., 

7. B. CRAMER & CO. 
HOPWOOD « CREW, 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
J. & JT. HOPKINSON, 


+ 





New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 


TRADE 


IMPRINTS if so ordered. 


[#™” Please write for these lists and catalogues 















we 




























THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


si a) 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


$125 a year and upward (sco marks). 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Cost of living in good families, 


the general rehearsals of the opera. 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UMION SQUARE, NEW YORE, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
SUMMER SESSION 


Root’s Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO, F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments: 
Notation, eng i Music ng, 
School Masic, Church Music 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,” 
“The Teachers’ Club,” ** Root's New Course in Voice 
Cuiture and Singing,” &c. 
School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyo- 





ming County, N. Y.,in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
basn Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
of Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 


Lake School of 
Public School Teachers Retreat, address Rev. 


WARD PLATT, Horneilsville, N.Y. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD, 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bined control of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works. 

“You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my pupils agree. I have had most 
marked success since I have been using the few that I 
have received of them.”—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth 8t., New York. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


New York Office, | &3 Union Square, 
LINCOLN BUILDING. 

FIVE WEEKS’ 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


A Summer Piano School in New York, 

















Teachers and Players who wish to learn the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own playing, will have an opportunity, beginning 
Monday, uly 11, of five weeks’ study under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. A. K. 
Vinci. It has nr my been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, in the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the piano who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the 
cost of living below that of any of the Summer resorts, 
and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &c., address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York. 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs, 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE. BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists. 





THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe. F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 
O. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIPER, Horn. 
C. REINECKE, C‘arionet,. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 


an a yA proven of Ge Fins s she, Uabed 
tates. n for engagements. ess " a 
148 Second. y barby 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and ot luable infor , will be sent Free on 
application, 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 

















This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO. 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 





Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 
o @. 6 « REM: «6.2. * 


TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
NEW YoREK. 
pirector, JOHN TOWERS, vvritor 
PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. 


Opens September next. Interim address, care of 
G. Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 
Pupil of M. Alex, Guilmant, Paris, and Organist of 
First Presbyterian Church, New York. Recitals 
iven. Organs opened, &c, Instruction (Piano and 
feeyat udio, Chickering Hall. Organ lessons on 

















25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


the large Roosevelt Organ at First Presbyterian 
Church. Address 35 Union Square, New York. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTEIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Schar wen} 1's fa:aous Resim Conservatorium, Thorough 
ining in all b hes of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony ad Violin departments are taught by -eoowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Compoaictive, A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Illustrated lectures on “ History of Music’’ every Saturday. Siadents and 


Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, teciuding an elegant 


Concert Hall. Pupilscan enter at any time, 
Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


IMPORTANT! 


PAPEL PAAPPALPAM) AM 


BOOSEY & C0 f LONDON, England, 


beg respectfully to announce that they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, 











are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 


tie feading composers of the day. 


Lists on application. LONDON, 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8ST., NEW YORE, 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Gontralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 





—— 


AT DRS - 


(H. Wolfsobu's Agency, 334 8, 14th St, New York, 


MACEKAR & NOEL, 
MUSIC FPUBLISHERS, 


22 Passage des Panoramas, FARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 


Seore, with libretto, net 8 francs (§1.60). 








Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 
L. LAMBERT, “*CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 
A. PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEXPING.” Melody for voice, violin and piano, 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE.” Meiody (high and low edition). 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY, 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 188. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
HERSCHEL FHNTON, 


—— DEALER IN —— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
ee” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 
































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





THE 


HICKERING 





PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


New YorK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 








Professional Cards. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Or THE 


Motropolitan Collage of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892. 





Boarding accommodations, All! advantages 
of the Winter School retained, A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars. 


HH. W. G@REEN EZ, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
WEW YORK CITY. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 

27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 


Mr, JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, De 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production an 
Singing in English. 

Address, 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 








Breathing 
the Art of 





Mone. 





Mr. “WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Cencert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


AD, M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music 
Pittsburg h, Pa 





Mr. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O; 
ture r4e@ East 58th 


ra, Vocal Cul- 
reet, New York. 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway | Hall, New York. 


Mme, & CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West soth § Street, | New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches ef Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 


teachers 
194 East 4ath Street, New York. 





MMe. 


MURIO.- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York, 


Moun. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 








CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
36a5 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 


HENRY RUSACK, 
Teacher of Singing 
too East 81st Street, New York, 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, axe East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 

















J. RAYNER, 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 





Eastern ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WesTEeRN EsTABLISHMENT: 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency,) yjQOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


BLUMENBERG, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 








Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

J hine Yorke 
w. 


Emma Thursby 
Teresa ng ne 
Kell 

Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 

Marie Louise Dotti 





ielke 
-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz er. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Sentiet 
E, M. Bow: 


Mrs. Minnie fe Richards 
Arthur 4 ya 


Clarence Eddy 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H, Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

S. EB. Jacobsohn 
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i ep Mr, Stevenson in the last issue of the “ In- 
dependent :” 


A word as to the “ popular’’—in every sense—air, the street tune. Shall 
space be given to it when it is such a matter as this omnipresent, unban- 
ishable, everywhere heard, everywhere penetrant stream of sound, the 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay?’’ Be it remembered, however, that all popular, 
all vulgarly popular, tunes that have come up, or shall come up, are not 
necessarily bad tunes. We will not go back to the ancient days of the 
Lingards and of the melodies they cast to the winds, in which, as in the 
cases of ** A-Walking Down Broadway " or ** Captain Jinks,’ there wasa 
genuine touch of French vivacity and snap; nor need we recall the swing 
ot ** The Mulligan Guards” (far from being a bad melody) or the sparkle of 
the Boulanger March, with odd hints of the fifth symphony(!); nor 
cause to chime again in our ears the languishment of ‘ Aileen Alanna,”’ 
one may note that in the refrain of ‘Maggie Murphy's Home,’ nowa 
deposed favorite, there was a waltz theme, worthy of Lanner or Strauss, 
and that in “* Comrades” a touch of real Offenbach. But of all flimsy, 
cheap, inconsequent, irritating waifs of feeble tuniness this ** Ta-ra-ra” 
can be singled out for reprehension, It is the essence of the vulgar and 
stupid in popular music, as to verse and chorus. It is saying a great deal 
to say that it perfectly and faithfully carried out the tone of the song’s 
text, That is just what it does--toa wonder, It is hopeless of apolo- 
getics, first and last, this ditty of the common music hall and hand organ, 
impressing itself hourly on the public ear, memory and nerves like an in- 
cantation from the Goddess of Triviality. 








ARCHASOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 

HE latest defense of one of the anti-Nikisch critics 
T in Boston consists of a resuscitation of a series 
of criticisms published in a New York musical paper, 
defunct for more than a year, These criticisms are 
now published as a sort of evidence that Mr, Nikisch 
was attacked by other critics outside of Boston, and 
that therefore those Boston critics who are now 
abusing the great conducter are not alone in their at- 
titude. The fact that these criticisms are taken from 
a defunct paper is good evidence of the extremes to 
which our Boston friends are driven, who are also 
forgetting that the dead paper owes, toa great ex- 
tent, its demise to the ridiculous nature of its criti- 
cism and its reactionary tendencies. The man who 
wrote these absurdities about Nikisch claimed 
that Mascagni was a greater composer than Richard 
Wagner, and also asserted that much great Italian 
music was neglected here on account of the extrava- 
gant worship of Bach and Beethoven. 

When intelligent musicians or critics can find no 
better material to draw from than such as is given 
out in this instance, it might be judicious to admit 
at once that there is no defense. Mr. Warren Daven- 
portis the gentleman who is reponsible for this arche- 
ological triumph, for he signs his name to the article, 





Mr. Davenport has been excoriating Nikisch and his 
orchestra in a rather rough manner, We should like 
to ask him to give us the names of the great orches- 
tras and great orchestral conductors under whom he 
made his practical studies of criticism. Has he ever 
heard (for any length of time) any other symphony 
orchestra than the Boston Symphony Orchestra ? 








THE ROOT OF THE EVIL, 


ANY disquisitions on the subject of music criti- 
cism have recently appeared in the various 
music journals of the country, the purpose of all of 
them being to show why criticism has practically be- 
come a lost art. The views expressed have been 
varied and interesting, and many of them contained a 
wealth of truth, but it is a little singular that in not a 
single instance, so far as one remembers, was the 
censure for the chief cause of the present deplorable 
status of affairs laid at the proper door, The news- 
papers have been roundly and heartily condemned, 
first, for granting too little space to art matters ; 
second, for refusing to print an honest, impartial 
criticism, and third, for permitting the reviewer's 
chair to be filled by an incompetent person, This con- 
demnation is right, and cannot be too strongly uttered; 
but it doesn’t strike at the root of the difficulty. 

Newspapers are managed as business enterprises 
by men of practical business sense, not as schemes to 
aid in the propagation of art, and in this view of the 
case there certainly seems some little reason in the 
argument against the devotion of much space to 
music. The number of people who care enough 
about music to pay to hear it and afterward to read 
about it is dismally small compared with those who 
love to read the sensational stuff with which our 
great newspapers teem ; and it doesn’t require any 
unusual business shrewdness to determine which 
class to cater to. It would be business suicide to 
sacrifice much of the space demanded by the army 
of readers to the wants of the art loving corporal’s 
guard, 

Of course this is the editor's argument, and we 
lovers of music meet it with the assertion that he 
might give us at least a column of the space every 
day, and the great army would never: miss it. But 
he understands that this “corporal’s guard” must 
read the news, and the answer affects him not at all ; 
so that it seems almost hopeless to expect the news- 
papers conducted on such rigid business principles 
to ever of their own accord change their views on 
the subject. And yet while we may not get as hand- 
some a concession from them as we would like, it 
seems utterly absurd to insist that they will not grant 
us the pleasure of reading honest criticisms, 

It is not likely that the musical public will get this 
pleasure for the asking; whether or not they shall 
have it remains with the persons who are directly 
responsible for the distorted reviews (?), so pregnant 
with “facts w’at ain’t so,” which now find their way 
into the papers. These persons are the heads of 
music schools, the managers, and frequently the 
artists themselves. The printed reports mean a great 
deal to them, and as a natural consequence they are 
exceedingly anxious that only favorable reports should 
appear. The editor knows this, and in order to pre- 
vent a possible withdrawal of an advertisement which 
he may have, instructs the poor critic (who must keep 
his own opinion carefully concealed within his skull) 
to write a fulsome article about the concert. 

These concert givers want flattering reports for 
business reasons; the artist depends upon them for 
engagements, the manager for the financial success 
of subsequent concerts, and the head of a music 
school for an increase in the number of its students. 
If these glowing reports are paid for, if they are not 
an honest expression of the opinion of the authors, 
then the person who causes them to be published is 
guilty of practicing a deception upon the public and 
is liable to public censure. In the case of a school 
faculty concert, mayhap the teacher of violin will ap- 
pear, and although he may be a performer of the 
most inferior kind (and possibly a poorer instructor) 
the principal of the school will manage somehow to 
have the most wildly extravagant and absurd things 
said about him in the public press. 

Unfortunately the report does not stay at home 
where the violinist is known, and where it will only 
cause a smile; it goes out into other cities and at- 
tracts the attention of somebody who is looking for 
a teacher, Here is exactly the man he wishes to study 





under; he accepts the flimsy evidence he holds in his 
hand of the man’s ability without a question, makes 
his arrangement with the school, packs his trunk and 
in a few days has taken a lesson. If he is a person of 
average intelligence it will not take many lessons to 
convince him of his mistake; and if he has heard 
the professor play, not knowing the methods pursued 
by the managers of the school, he will quickly put 
down the music critic whom he believes guilty of 
perpetrating the article which fooled him, as an idiot. 

It really seems the young man would be sustained 
in an action to recover his money on the ground that 
the school had taken it under false pretenses. More 
than that, the professed aim of every music school 
is to give its students a musical education, The term 
may be variously interpreted, but it seems to us that 
a musical education which will not permit its posses- 
sor to discriminate between good music and poor 
music (with respect to both composition and perform- 
ance) is not thorough; and a school that will send 
out pupils so educated (?) shirks part of the contract. 

Honest, intelligent newspaper criticisms will do as 
much to help the student acquire this part of his 
musical education as any instruction he may receive 
in the class room, and the school that discourages it 
in order to increase its business, or for any other 
reason, can only be characterized as a gigantic false- 
hood. It promises what it does not give, teaches 
what it does not practice, is false to the public, to 
the art, to the students and to itself. Instead of a 
blessing it becomes a public nuisance, and as such it 
should be treated, There are such institutions in 
the land, and they are the ones that are directly re- 
sponsible for the low state to which music criticism 
has been reduced, If all the music schools, man- 
agers and artists will encourage honest criticism, the 
newspapers will not refuse to let us have it, and the 
art of music will receive a strong and healthy stimu- 
lus. Will they do it? 





DR. HANSLICKE’S BOOK. 


R. EDUARD HANSLICK'’S little brochure, « The 
D Beautiful in Music ” (Novello, Ewer & Co.), has 
made a mild stir among our musical wstheticians and 
one point must be conceded it; it certainly does, with 
all its curious errors, stimulate one to thinking about 
the art of music, about which we are all presumably 
interested. 

As there are many workers in the vineyard of the 
art there must be some to whom any inquiry of un- 
derlying causes is superfluous. To those Dr. Hans- 
lick’s book will seem an impertinence, for they are 
better adapted to the task of “chronicling small 
beer ;" but for the earnest thinker and groper after 
truth books of this sort are ever welcome, no matter 
how strenuously one disagrees in this case with the 
clever but narrow viewed Harstick conclusions, 

In this, the seventh edition, the author publishes a 
preface from which the following extract is culled, for 
it voices the worthy doctor's position, and that too in 
no uncertain tones : 


Certain vehement opponents of mine have occasionaliy imputed to me a 
flat and unqualified denial of whatever goes under the name of feeling, 
but every dispassionate and attentive reader will have readily observed 
that I only protest against the intrusion of the feelings upon the prov 
ince of science—that I take up the cudgels against those wsthetic enthu 
siasts who, though presuming to teach the musician, in reality only dilate 
upon their tinkling opium dreams, I am quite at one with those who 
hold that the ultimate worth of the beautifu! must ever depend upon the 
immediate verdict of the feelings. But, at the same time, | firmly adhere 
to the conviction that all the customary appeals to our emotional faculty 
can never show the way to a single musical law 

This conviction forms one of the propositions—the'principal but negative 
proposition—of this inquiry, which is mainly and primarily directed 
against the widely accepted doctrine that the office of music is ‘' to repre 
sent feelings.” 

The negative proposition referred to is complemented by its correlative, 
the affirmative proposition ; the beauty of a composition is specifically 
musical—7. ¢., it inheres in the combinations of musical sounds and is inde 
pendent of all alien, extra musical notions. 

The author has honestly endeavored to make an exhaustive inquiry into 
the positive aspects of the “ musically beautifui,’’ upon which the very 
existence of our art and the supreme laws of its s«sthetics depend. If, 
nevertheless, the controversial and negative elements predominate | 
must plead the circumstances of the time as my excuse, When | wrote 
this treatise the advocates of the music of the future were loudest in 
their praises of it, and could but provoke a reaction on the part of people 
holding opinions such as I do, Just when I was busy preparing the sec 
ond edition Liszt's ** Program Symphonies”’ had appeared, which denied 
to music more completely than ever before its independent sphere and 
dosed the listener with it as a kind of vision promoting medicine. Since 
then the world has been enriched by Richard Wagner's ** Tristan,” * Ni 
belungen Ring” and his doctrine of infinite melody, /. ¢,, formiessness 
exalted into a principle, the intoxicating effect of opium manifested both 
in vocal and instrumental music, for the worship of which a temple bas 
been specially erected at Bayreuth. 

I trust I may be pardoned if, in view of such symptoms, I felt no in 
clination to abbreviate or temper the polemic part of this essay; but 
pointed, on the contrary, more emphatically than ever to the one and im- 
mutable factor in music, to purely musical beauty, such as our great 
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masters have embodied in their works, and such as the musical genius wil! 


produce to the end of time 
Little need of Hanslick telling us that music cannot 


give us the definite quality of speech; on that rock 
many of the writers of program music have split, 
but that it cannot present emotion to us, the funda- 
mental emotions of humanity is to relegate the art 
into the limbo of mere mathematics. 

It is impossible, Hanslick says, for music to express 
“love” in the abstract. ‘ However, certain attri- 
butes of emotions, such as changes of strength, mo- 
tion and ratio, the ideas of intensity waxing and di- 
minishing, of motion hastening and lingering, of in- 
geniously complex and simple progression, &c., can 
be conveyed to the mind through the organs of hear- 
ing by musical means; and that is as far as music can 
go in the expression or representation of feelings.” 

We all know the idea of pure beauty contained in 
the works of Bach and Mozart, but—and this “ but” 
is not to be escaped—musical art has ever been the 
product of its environment, and with Beethoven, a 
child of his century, older forms were thrown off and 
music became freer, That tremendous license of 
necessity ensued cannot be denied, and the advocates 
of realism, in a word of the purely ugly, in music, like 
Liszt, often Berlioz and latterly Richard Strauss, have 
too long had sway. 

jut there are signs, portents, that warrant us in 
feeling that idealism in music (not mere empty eu- 
phony or bigoted observance of rules) will again pre- 
vail—that the banner of beauty for beauty’s sake 
will once more flaunt in the vanguard of the cause. 

Hanslick, when he treats absolute music is on firm 
territory, but he loses his head, like many others, 
when he touches on the Wagnerian question, He fails 
utterly in his apprehension of the numberless beau- 
ties in the works of the great music dramatist— 
musical beauties at that. 

To be sure many composers use a poetic title as a 
peg to hang thereon their maudlin imaginings, and 
there can be little doubt that much of the so-called 
realistic music is realistic only from association of 
ideas, particularly when heard in conjunction with 
action, but Dr, Hanslick would limit us too much to 
formal beauties of tone when he attempts to banish 
entirely the music drama and its wealth of music. 
About the origin of music itself, why the minor mode 
induces melancholy, the major cheerfulness; in a 
word, of the thousand and one.pathological effects of 
_ music Dr, Hanslick frankly confesses ignorance, as 
indeed must everyone, The book is one well worthy 
of perusal, however, and above all gives to music its 
purely intellectual dues, 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY ELECTION. 

HE Philharmonic Society of New York has se- 
T lected Mr, Anton Seidl as its conductor for the 
coming season, the fifty-first of its existence. At the 
annual election of officers Mr, E, Francis Hyde was 
elected president, Mr. F. Rietzel vice-president, Mr. 
A. Roebbelen secretary, and Mr. H. Schmitz treasurer. 
The directors elected are: Messrs, Richard Arnold, 
F, Bergner, G. Wiegand, A. Hoch, R. Klugescheid and 
L, E. Manoly. Mr, Anthony Reiff, Mr. T, Jacoby and 
Mr, C, Sohst wereelected trustees, and Mr, E. Uhlig was 
made librarian, The coming season's concerts will 
be given in the Metropolitan Opera House. 





NDER the leadership of Director Frank Van der 
Stucken a musical feat of unusual importance 
will be accomplished this summer by the Arion, the 
great German-American singing society of New York. 
A chorus of sixty of its active members, accom- 
panied by 200 passive members, will sail for Europe 
on June 26, on the steamer Wieland, specially 
chartered for the occasion, in order to give concerts 
in Hamburg, Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Frankfort and Cologne, besides visiting Dresden, 
Mayence and celebrating a summer night festival in 
Bingen on the Rhine. Miss Maud Powell, Miss Olive 
Fremstadt, Mr, William Rieger and Mr. Franz Rum- 
mel, the well-known American soloists, will appear 
at these concerts. The Arion is to be received by 
all the leading German singing societies, among 
others by the Vienna Maennerchor, the Stuttgart 
Liederkranz and the Cologne Maennergesang Verein. 
Great preparations are being made in all the above 
named cities to give a rousing welcome to the first 
American singers who cross the ocean to visit their 
European brethren in song. All the receipts of the 
concerts are to be devoted to charitable purposes, 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 








THE RACONTEUR. 
aaa aat 
WHEN FROM THE TENSE CHORDS Or THAT MiGHuTy LykkE. 





I, 


When from the tense chords of that mighty lyre 
The Master's hand, relaxing, falls away, 

And those rich strings are silent for all time, 
Then shall Love pine and Passion lack her fire, 
And faith seem voiceless. Man to man shall say : 
* Dead is the last of England's Lords of Rhyme,” 


II, 


Yet stay! There's one, a later laureled brow, 

With purple blood of poets in his veins ; 

Him has the Muse claimed ; him might Marlowe own; 
Greek Sappho's son! Men's praises seek him now. 
Happy the realm where one such voice remains! 

His the dropt wreath and the unenvied throne. 


Ill, 

The wreath the world gives, not the mimic wreath 

That chance might make the gift of king or queen, 

O finder of undreamed of harmonies! 

Since Shelley's lips were hushed by envious Death 

What lyric voice so sweet as this has been 

Blown to us on the winds from over seas? 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in the “ Century.” 
- 


7 7 
RE they not superb, these lines? What 
rhythmic instinct, what sustained fire! N+ man not 


musical to his finger tips could have penned such verse, and 
mark how Aldrich has caught the Swinburnian ‘lilt.’ 
How in describing the music of the master he voices his 
harmonies. Are there not times in your life when after a 
plenteous season, tone silent verse makes echoing music in 
the halls of your imagination and causes to vibrate chords 
whose very existence was unsuspected ? 

So I fee! at the end of a musical seasen, the pace of 
which has been tremendous, and which was certainly kill- 
ing in a soul sense, 

How often is not the professional taster of music accused 
of cynicism, of the blighting indifference that comes of 
satiety? ‘*You music critics,’’ said Lady Windemere to 
me the other night, ‘‘ should be suppressed.” 

** Why so, my lady?" quoth I, with a dangerous fire in my 
eyes. 

‘Oh, you delight in finding fault. Suppose,’’ and her 
ladyship toyed with a large turquoise ring on the 
the thumb of her left hand, ‘‘ Suppose,” quoth she, ‘‘ you 
went to performances and only praised them, what would 
be the result? ’’ 

‘The artists criticized would surely die from the shock 
or else have a commission de /unatico inguirendo instituted,”’ 
said I, very promptly. 

‘*What then would be the outcome if a music critic al- 
ways told the truth?’’ she hazarded, very sweetly. 

‘*From ‘man to chaos,’ ’’ I solemnly replied. 

* xj o 

Frankly, would not a revolution ensue if irrespec- 
tive of advertising by managers in the great dailies, irre- 
spective of personal friendship’s twixt critic and artist, the 
former wrote boldly the truth and nothing but the whole 
truth? And yet what incalculable good would ensue, how 
shams would be shown up, how humbug exposed, and 
what gore would flow. The critics of the dailies dare not 
do it, their official heads would be guillotined at once, 
Imagine going to a Patti concert and telling the absolute 
truth about her voice; fancy making fun of her frolic- 
someness. This was done in the last issue of THE MUSICAL 
Courtger, and people of tender sensibilities at once cried 
aloud ‘Harsh criticism.’’ Coddle artists and hoodwink 
the public is the motto of all the so-called musical weeklies 
and monthlies. Take a man of W. J. Henderson’s calibre, 
who seldom beats about the bush, and yet hew often he 
has been charged with undue severity. The truth of the 
matter is that he writes just as he believes, not to tickle 
the palates of the artists, who, be it remarked en passant, are 
usually capable of swallowing flattery by the bucketful. 
What Mr, Henderson can’t say on the ‘* Times ”’ he contrives 
to write in the Boston ‘* Musical Herald,’’ of which he is at 
present the editor. Just read this skit in the May number: 
‘Speaking of music critics, they sometimes say worse 
things in conversation than they do in print. A certain 
prima donna, who labors under the twin delusions that she 
possesses a rare voice and a pretty wit, recently addressed 
a somewhat mild-looking critic thus: ‘Mr. Pedal Peint, you 
are becoming quite too seraphic ; you haven’t said anything 
nasty for a month.’ Whereupon the scribe smiled with 
heavenly benignity and answered and said unto her: ‘Why 
don’t you give a concert?’”’ ‘ 

“ © 

All of which leads me to remark that art is eternal 
and this life of ours extremely short, that Maggie Cline, late 
prima donna at Tony Pastor's Pantheon of Song, has ele- 
ments of grandeur in her personality, and that ‘‘Ta ra ra, 
boom de ay” is with us, 

. . . 

Little need, when the warm season impinges upon 
us, to deliver homilies about truth in criticism, particularly 
when the anonymous but amusing letter writer is abroad, 





His latest effusion came to these offices scrawled on a 
postal and signed, of course, ‘‘An Old Subscriber.”’ His 
cause of complaint is that the ‘‘Raconteur”’ is not funny 
and not wise! He expects too (or two) much, but then as 
he spells “intellect ”’ with one ‘1,’ what can we expect? 
Worst of all, and here I frankly acknowledge he wounds 
me in a very tender spot, he sneers at the story of the Gos- 
padin Bundelcund and calls his venerable and classic visage 
a chromo, but as he wrote ‘‘sketch ” in the same sentence 
thuswise, ‘‘scetch,”” I was somewhat appeased. Think of 
a man with a soul so dead as to openly mock on a pestal 
card at the face of Bundelcund! He must be a disgruntled 
pupil of Liszt who never studied with the great master ex- 
cept by proxy. 

Go to, go to, thou anonymous scribbler and scrambler of 
the keyboard, go to—Manhattan Beach and gloat with Gil- 
more musically, 


* 
o * 


What must have been Reginald De Koven’s feel- 
ings last Sunday morning when he saw the following in the 
New York ‘ Recorder: ’’ 


HANGED AND TELLS OF 17, 





Strunc Ur by A VIGILANCE COMMITTEE IN Deap- 
woop City. 


HENRY T, ROBINSON’S EXPERIENCE. 


CAREFULLY Nursep Back To Lire BY THE MAN 
Wuo Hap First Trigp To HANG Him. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee OCC eee ewan 


And then to find almost under it a faithful reproduction 
of his own handsome features ? 

The music critic of the paper fled to Canada to escape the 
talented young composer’s ire. Possibly the Tornado 
editor of the ‘‘Recorder’’ was to blame for the mistake, 
but fancy the ‘* Bostonian’s’’ rage. 


«*s 


I like «Robin Hood” exceedingly, and as every 
composer has a weakness for special parts of his work, I 
agree with Mr. De Koven that the second act contains the 
brightest things of the sparkling operetta. 

Still, and here comes the disagreeable truth telling, I feel 
that the composer has better things in him than penning 
clever reproductions of old English catches, madrigals, 
gleesand roundelays. He writes with such evident ease and 
in such an unaffected manner, when he is at his best, that 
I’m sure he will do something later worthy of serious criti- 
cism. I don’t mean to assert that ‘‘Robin Hood”’ is 
trivial utterly, It contains many excellent moments and 
possesses, mirabile dictu, atmosphere—something hither- 
to lacking in American operetta. But there is much 
that is interjected musically that is pure conventionality. 
What could be more capital, however, than the six part 
music in the second act with its orchestral accompaniment ? 
Thecolor of the early English orchestra is admirably caught 
even in the tympani. You have done something strong for 
the comic opera stage, Mr. De Koven. Now do do some- 
thing for the legitimate opera. 


* 
* * 


I found this in the “ Pall Mall Gazette :” 


OPENING FOR WHISTLING GIRLS, 
I have just heard of at least one new branch of work which would come 
into the category of new employments. So far it is only practiced by its 
inventor, who isa Parisian, Hereis a facsimile of his address card : 


POTERTICOETICTTIT TTT eee eee eee 


CHARLES RICHON, 
IMITATOR OF NIGHTINGALES, 
FOR GARDENS AND RESTAURANTS, 


It appears that this artist is fully employed during the summer months. 
If the good Parisian bourgeois who owns a dozen square yards of garden 
gives a “ garden party,” Charles Richon takes his stand behind flower pots 
or pomegranate tubs and thence produces warbles, such heavenly sounds 
compared to which those of the famous nightingale of the Emperor of 
China are poor music indeed. 

= 7 
Did you ever read this poem of the late Frank 
Saltus? I have transcribed its lurid muse for your edifica- 


tion: 
En SourDine. 


A MOOD OF MADNESS, 


The one I loved would my sad presence spurn, 
When with my weary heart I sought the balm 
Of Chopin's dreamy, worshipful nocturne, 
Or Schubert's sighs and Weber's puissant calm. 


Soft, tearful songs on trembling pedal low, 
Chilled her dull heart as would dar«, icy vaults ; 
But happy crimson on her cheek would glow 
When with quick bass ! thrummed some noisy waltz. 


And when, within my silent studio's gloom, 
My spirit blent with melodies most rare, 

Her rich contralto from a distant room 
Would trill in ecstasy some vulgar air, 
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She maddened me by inartistic greeds, 
But for her sake—ah ! sweeter were the rack— 
My feverous fingers, like strong, goaded steeds, 
Rushed through the jingles of an Offenbach. 


Until one night when, dreaming in the dark, 
She came to me and craved a senseless song ; 
She saw not in my eyes the deadly spark, 
She could not hear my anger’s throb and throng. 
I hushed her voice forever with cold steel ; 
I felt my brain in utter frenzy burn * * * 
And o’er her corpse inert with maniac zeal 
I played sweet Chopin's worshipful nocturne, 
Many of us would, if we had the courage of our convic- 
tions, do just such deeds of darkness when writhing under 
the sounds of the piano in the flat overhead. 


In looking through my “scrap book” (as John L, 
Sullivan probably calls his diary) I chanced on these gems 
of daily newspaper wit, and I give them to you without an 
apology : 


Morninc Music, 
A BALLAD OF THE NIGHT NEWSPAPER MAN, 
When the feline operetta 
On the backyard fence has ceased, 
And the barcarolle falsetto 3 
Of the canine is increased ; 
While the milkman on his rounds 
F lls the morn with merry clatter, 
And the neighborhood resounds 
With his musical can-tata ; 
While the factory whistles shriek, 
And the opening shutters creak, 
And the cook within the kitchen ’mongst the dishes makes a splatter, 
Then I hie me to my bed, 
Draw the covers o’er my head, 
And in nasalized nocturne I perform my own sonata, 


* 


A REGRET. 
I’ve heard the music of every land, 
The songs of every clime; 
lam weary of Wagner and the rest, 
And I sigh for the bygone time 
When, with some tissue paper thin, 
Wrapped loosely round a comb, 
I'd sit and worry out the air 
Of dear old **‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 


AMONG THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

* There is no music in you,’’ sneered the Drum to the Stick, 

“No? Well, I don’t how! myself hoarse when I'm beaten!’’ was the 
tart response. 

And then the cymbals kissed each other so loudly that all discord was 
forgotten, “ 

* * 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GENIUS AND INSANITY. 

A Vital Difference.—Wickars—I don't believe there is much difference 
between genius and insanity. 

Vickars—Oh, yes, there is; a heap. The lunatic is sure of his board and 
clothes, 


** Is this song popular?’ she asked of the music store clerk. 
** Well,” he answered, “‘ lots of people sing it, but as yet no one is suf- 
ficiently tired of it for it to be what you'd call a popular song.”” 


At the Metropolitan Opera House,—Trustee—What's that infernal 
racket inside there? 

Attendant—Sh! That’s one of the managers kicking himself around 
the room, It’s the end of the operatic season, 


* 
” * 


THE IMPOSSIBLE, 
Jess—Miss Sears has a good voice, but she is always attempting the im- 
possible. 
Bess~ What did she sing last night? 
Jess—* Make mea child again just for to-night.”’ 


A scientific journal says that fish love music. 
the shad is partial to bones, 


There is no doubt that 
+ z s 

That amiable, all round vocalist, Mr. “ Pete” Daly, 
who supported Prof, J. Lawrence Sullivan on his recent his- 
trionic tour, asserted that contiguity with the modern Her- 
cules caused the development of large muscles on his (Mr. 
Daly’s) vocal chords. He also, when asked what his voice 
was, declared in a falsetto that it was a ‘‘daring tenor,” 
and being further pressed to define a ‘‘daring tenor” said 
that that was ‘‘a dark secret.”’ 

And yet they say that God has given the Célt no sense of 
humor. 

I suppose my Bundelcund friend of postal card proclivi- 
ties will be asking me where is the joke in a ‘ daring 
tenor,’”’ and really do you know I shan’t be able to answer 
him, but merely to suggest his having his skull trepanned 
and the joke gently dropped into the vacuum. 








(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


VRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
o7 Fifth Avenue, New Work City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention, All the teachers use the same method, Homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue, 





Organ Loft Whisperings. 
How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. 
ENOR—Have half my lemon? How ja like 
Patti? 

ConTRALTO—Thanks, enough ; disappointed. Expected 
—ugh, how s-o-u-r!—expected a voice different from any I 
had ever heard. With my eyes shut I should have thought 
her one of our choir sopranos here, in good voice and not 
specially ambitious. Now, there’s Kate—— 

Tenor—That’s the way with you folks, you hear so 
much about Patti and get your notions ’way up; then get 
disappointed—like seeing Niagara. But I tell you what, 
you just hear that Welsh rarebit sing right along six or 
eight times and you begin to think you never heard singing 
before. You get tired of other voices after a while; with 
her you grow more and more curious to see what she is go 
ing to do with her tones, 

Goop Naturep Direcror—Sh.sh-sh ! 
right this way. We— 

Yes, Mr. Tenor, Patti’s voice is neither original nor thrill- 
ing in quality ; but the faculty of which you speak—oi 
inciting to hear again and again instead of wearying—is 
exactly that of which, almost universally, choir soloists 
stand in need. It is the faculty of coloring words with 
their peculiar sentiments ; of talking in singing tones with 
all the inflection, punctuation, emphasis, flexibility, change 
and intelligence of ordinary conversation. Tamagnio did 
the same thing. Not half a dozen of our church choir 
singers have this power—or use it if they have. 

Tonal training leans toward a high regard for tones and 
little or none for words. A certain open position of the 
throat, mouth, and flatness of the tongue is insisted upon, 
and is all well enough as a fundamental, but by many 
carried into a hot-potato-in-the-mouth sort of enunciation 
that is anything but impressive. Patti, born with natural 
voice and correct placement of tone, passed possibly with- 
out restriction to the expression of language as the impor- 
tant feature of song, hence three-quarters of her power. 
She has a different tone color for every work. 

Church choir tones, dealing largely with spiritual thought, 
easily degenerate into an unyielding and unintelligent 
sombreness that is anything but convincing of the joys 
they endeavor to depict. 

A hint to the wise is sufficient. 

Mr. John Pierpont Morgan is patron saint of the choir of 
St. George, Mr. W. S. Chester the organist and choir mas- 
ter, Mr. W. A. Prime tenor, Mr. W. Albert Arveschou bari- 
tone, Miss Della Nevins soprano and Miss Josie Bassett 
contralto. The choir, a volunteer one, numbers some 
eighty voices. Mr. Rainsford calls them his assistants who 
give him as much aid as his ministers, and deluges them 
with encouragement and interest. 

As for ** good things ’’ this choir has possibly the best of 
any intown. Adjoining the church is the beautiful Memo. 
rial House erected by Mr. Morgan in memory of his parents- 
in-law, costing some $200,000. Here after the first rehearsal 
of each month a big dance is given by the choir. Mr. 
Rainsford believes in dancing, so long as people ‘‘ dance on 
earth and toward heaven, but net over the precipice into 
hell.’”” He cannot see why people should be prohibited 
boating because of waterfalls in rivers. Here also every 
New Year’s Eve a grand dinner is given the choir by Mr. 
Morgan, and in June all the singers, with ‘‘one friend 
each,” are given an excursion to Great Neck on one of the 
Starin steamboats at the expense of the same beneficent 
choir lover. Everything is of the swellest order at these 
affairs—negro waiters with swallow tail coats, &c. 

Mr. Chester has been in his position five years, is a fine 
musician, a bright talker and a valuable friend. He leans 
to the Wagner school of music and extemporizes exquisitely, 
his improvisations during communion being something to 
be remembered, 

Mr. Prime has the faculty of singing one’s imagination 
heavenward, of which all his hearers speak. His ‘‘ Hark, 
Hark, My Soul,’’ by Harry Rowe Shelley, is enough to trans- 
late more than the imagination. He has sung on fifty-six 
programs this year, and the Mendelssohn ‘‘Hymn of 
Praise’ twenty-six times. He was the first to sing Liszt’s 
‘*Thirteenth Psalm ’’ in this city, at St. Thomas’ Church, in 
the Church Choral Seciety. D natural is his highest note. 
He has sung two and a half years at St. George, and has 
signed for the coming year, the church wanting t6 make 
the contract read “five years.” 

Mr. Arveschou has sung here ‘‘always.’’ His thunder- 
ing bass voice generally moves the floor as well as the 
heart. Miss Nevins is a pupil of Marchesi, has sung in 
the church one year and has been heard in the concerts of 
the Metropolitan Society. Miss Bassett, eight years a mem- 
ber of the choir, led the chorus in ‘‘ Rob Roy,”’ and one of 
the most interesting members of the chorus, Miss Christine 
Foster, of Forty-seventh street, was recently heard in 
‘King Gallinniper’’ at the Manhattan Athletic Club. She 
is a tiny, piquant little creature, with charming manners 
and peculiar quality of voice that is fetching and with 
careful training will be very valuable. 

The choir is vested, i, ¢., black serge dress with white 


His nibs is looking 


chancel committee take charge of the linen, that of the 
boys being washed twice a month, that of the girls but 
once, giving the palm of superior purity to the fair sex 
even in the ‘organ loft.’’ The girls wear small caps, 
under which they can arrange their bangs as they please, 
although one of the chancel dames—certainly not actuated 
by the liberal spirit of her pastor—did take exception to 
the dancing curls upon the pretty head of Miss Foster as 
‘* worldly" and ordered them tucked away. 

On the occasion of excursions, dinners, &c., the * big 
girls’? take care of the ‘little boys,” each one looking 
after one or more of her favorites. 

In the ‘‘chantry’? of Grace Church services are held 
every day, requiring their special organist. Here Miss 
Bertha Thomas, a tall, slender blonde girl of German de- 
scent and strong musical ambition, presides, The burden 
of her work, aside from organ playing, is the direction of 
infantile mind in the direction of sacred song. In Grace 
Memorial Church, also, she teaches the little ones of the 
Day Nursery in the singing of church music. She has 
worked wonders with the little folk, It is a surprise as 
well as a curiosity to hear them sing the “ Venite”’ and 
** Benedictus’’ and chants with all the gravity and rever- 
ence of church members. 

Miss Thomas played at the Church of the Conciliation 
four years, and has been one year at Grace, She does not 
think that organ playing is physically injurious to women 
erits mental scope too great for the feminine grasp, but 
finds that it requires unremitting study. She makes the 
original suggestion that owing to the impossibility of 
women’s looking down at the pedals they make better 
pedalists than men who are constantly peeking between 
their knees. She thinks also that organs are not tuned 
sufficiently often, frequently being tuned only on ‘special 
occasions.’’ The organ, she says, seems to resent strange 
handling and should not be used for miscellaneous prac- 
tice. Some players, in the endeavor to produce an accent, 
jump about and pound the keys, much to their detriment. 
She thinks that an organist should vary organ practice with 
that of the piano, thus avoiding the inevitable stiffening of 
the muscles of the forearm that comes from continued 
One thing that a woman must sacrifice to 
EDGAR, 


organ practice. 
organ playing is the high heel. 


PERSONALS. 
-- a 
The Knight of the Danneborg.—Asger Hamerik, Knight 
of the Danneborg, director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, is going to Eurepe this summer to select 
a piano teacher for the conservatory, to succeed Richard 
Burmeister, who is going off on a long vacation. 

Mr. Nikisch Invited. —Conductor Arthur Nikisch has 
been invited by Director Jahn to conduct one of the con- 
certs at the Vienna Musical Exhibition. Mr. Nikisch had 
to decline the honor, as he will not leave this country dur- 
ing the present summer season. 

Death of Musicians. —John Farley, widely known through. 
out the United States and Canada as an interpreter of 
sacred music, died at Boston last week, aged sixty-three 
years. Born in Dublin, Ireland, he developed rare musical 
talent, and in early manhood he sang tenor parts in the 
opera houses of his native city. He emigrated to Canada, 
where he continued his musical career until 1865, when he 
moved to this city. He abandoned the operatic stage and 
became State Inspector of Emigration here for two years. 
For twenty years he had been connected with the choir of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception in Boston. 

Prof. Wilhelm Rust, the composer and cantor at the 
Thomasschule, an office once held by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, died at Leipsic, of heart disease, on the 2d inst. He 
was born in Dessau in 1822. He edited most of the works 
of Bach published by the Bach Society. 

Mrs. Ashforth’s Vacation.—Frida de Gebele Ashforth will 
close her most successful season on June 9, when she will 
sail on the Augusta Victoria and spend her vacation on the 
Continent. Her classes are already fast filling up for Sep- 
tember next. 

An Honor.—Luisa Cappiani has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the advisory council of the woman’s branch of the 
world’s fair auxiliary on music. 

Miss Joachim at Munich.—Miss Marie Joachim, the 
talented daughter of Joseph and Amelia Joachim, made a 
great hit at the Munich Court Opera House as * Brunn- 
hilde ” in ** Die Walkure”’ on May. The ‘ Allgemeine 
Zeitung ”’ hails the young singer as the legitimate successor 
to Mrs. Vogl. 

Goldmark’s Birthday.—Carl Goldmark, the composer, 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday at Vienna on the 18th inst. 
The occasion was marked by ovations on the part of the 
Vienna Tonkunstlerverein, of which the composer of the 
‘* Queen of Sheba’’ is an honorary member, and by pres- 
ents and congratulations from the entire Viennese artists’ 
guild. 

Paliez Visits Rubinstein.—Lucien Pallez, the Paris sculp- 
tor, who is to create the monument to Henry Litolff, the 





linen jacket reaching to the knees. The ladies of the 








dead composer, has been in Dresden for the purpose of 
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inviting the generous Rubinstein to go to Paris and give 
a concert for the benefit of the Litolff monument fund. 

Buelow Budget.—Hans von Balow has accepted the in- 
vitation ‘to conduct Beethoven’s ‘‘ Bismarck’’ beg pardon— 
** Eroica'’—symphony at the Suebian music festival which 
takes place on Whitsuntide at Augsburg. From Florence 
Balow sent a highly complimentary letter to Verdi in con- 
tradistinction to his oft expressed harsh judgments on the 
Nestor of Italian composers. The latter replied with a 
hearty letter of thanks. 


Rubner’s Advancement. —Court Pianist Cornelius Rubner, 
of Carlsruhe, has been nominated director of the conserva. 
tery and conductor of the Philharmonic Society of that 
city, the latter position just having been abdicated by Court 
Conductor Felix Mottl. 

Mr, Blaine’s Youngest Grandchild,—Walter Damrosch, 
while absent in Syracuse last week, was made a happy 
father, the newcomer being a girl. Mother and child are 
reported as doing well. 

Courier" Callers.—Among the musical callers at THe 
Musical. Courier offices last week were: Mrs. Stowe, the 
pianist, and Louis Svecénski, of Boston, both of whom 
sailed for Europe on the Etruria last Saturday. On the 
same steamer were the Adamowski brothers. Apropos of 
Svecénski, it will interest our readers to know that he has 
been offered and has accepted the position of first viola 
player with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, beginning 
from next season. Other callers were: Miss Sophie Fer- 
now, the Baltimore pianist, who will henceforth locate in 
New York; Composer-Conductor Frank van der Stucken 


and Director Alexander Lambert, 
Campanini Sick.—Campanini, the tenor, has been con- 
fined to his bed in Lincoln, Neb., by inflammatory rheu- 


matism since Tuesday of last week. He has been obliged 
to cancel his engagemens at the May festival in Lincoln 
and at Indianapolis next week. 

The Patti Sisters.—How many who heard Patti at her 
last two farewells and who keep themselves posted on the 
most minute details of the diva’s career know that she 
lived for a number of years in that part of New Utrecht 
now called Bath Beach ? 

Here the songstress lived with her sister Carlotta and is 
well remembered by many residents. They lived in a 
large, square built house on Eighteenth avenue, formerly 
New Ucrecht lane, which stands near the eld Van Pelt 
manor house and the Dutch Reformed Church. She was 
only a child then and the glories of her future were as un- 
suspected by her as by her neighbors. She was a remark- 
ably gifted girl to them, that was all, for geniuses, like 
prophets, it seems, are intended for export. 

On Sunday mornings the voices of the two girls could be 
heard by the worshippers in the tiny church soaring up, up, 
up into the blue ether, as if they would never reach the 
limit of sound, and many of her acquaintances made at 
that time still retain some quaint little souvenir of little 
value then, but now almest priceless.—* Recorder.” 

Joseph Otten.—Joseph Otten, of St. Louis, was in the 
city last week, He will spend his summer in Europe. 

Reeves’ American Band.—We are pleased to notice that 
the programs of Reeves’ American Band concerts at Provi- 
dence, R. L., are on a much higher plane than brass band 
programs of the usual or ‘‘stock’’ order. We find, for in- 
stance, Beethoven’s ‘* Prometheus?’ overture, the ‘‘ Danse 
Macabre,” an arrangement of Schubert's * Erlking "’ and an- 
other of the Pilgrims’ chorus from *‘ Tannhduser.”’ Again, 
another program has Mendelssohn, Liszt, Felicien David, 
Schubert, Haydn, &c., and so it goes. Mr. Reeves has the 
proper tendency. 


Neuendorff’s Novelty, — Composer-Cenductor Adolph 
Neuenderff is deservedly a great favorite with the Germans 
of this city, and thus it is no wonder that when his latest 
operetta, ‘‘ The Minstrel,’’ was announced for first perform- 
ance at the Amberg Theatre on Wednesday last the house 
was not only crowded but also very enthusiastic, and that 
both the composer and the librettist, Mr. Heinrich Urban, 
were several times called before the curtain. The trouble 
with ‘* The Minstrel,’’ however, is that the book is rather 
vague and by no means very clever, and that Mr. Neuen- 
dorff's music has no genre. He constantly strives after 
grand opera effects, especially in the building up of his 
finales, and thus the genre of operetta is at times entirely 
lost sight of, while for grand opera neither Mr. Neuendorff’s 
musical ideas nor his skill is sufficient. He reached the 
climax of his preductiveness in ‘The Ratcatcher of Ham- 
elin,”’ which, if not exactly original, had some ‘catching "’ 
airs, which are entirely wanting in ‘*The Minstrel,”’ The 
only number in the whole operetta (?) which struck us as 
having any value at all is, curiously enough, the only topi- 
cal song in it, ‘It’s easy enough to look for a king, the 
trouble consists in the finding,” which that excellent co- 
median, Max Lube, sang to some funny verses of his own. 
The artistic honors of the evening fell to Mrs. Januschow- 


ski and tenor Philipp, who battled hard, and in the case of 
the lady con amore, to present the composer's ideas to the 
public's ear in the most effective manner. It was, however, 
no easy task. The composer conducted in person. 

‘The Minstrel’? was repeated on Thursday and Friday 
evening of last week and drew good houses, 





Musicale by the Pupils of the Virgil 
Piano School. 
HD agpad, the rain and chill, Berkeley Lyceum 


was filled last Thursday evening on the occasion of 
the musicale by the pupils of the Virgil PianeSchool. The 
program was well diversified and interesting, both educa- 
tionally and musically, but as an entertainment rather 
too long. 


Fugue, C major 
PVG”  ccdétccscdrvioupscecns bivdgetonve core anpsengnh oavee¥te Grieg 


* Ossian,” tone poem............++++ 
Sonata, op, 81, No. 1, Allegro Vivace....... Limancade 
Miss Louisette Gasteloup, 
AO Gtemnanber tn Oo iisc se vddccccccesccseepensccesecsevcccesens cvcsocgs Spindler 
* Hungarian Battle Song"’ Reinhold 
© The Giga... 6b ése edad shecbedsttecoontucssies 
Miss Hyacinth Williams. 
Aria, ** La Cenerentola ”’............+.+ , 
Mrs, Helen O' Donnell, 
Mr. Edward J. Burke. 

Nore.—Mr, Burke has never had but a term and a half's in- 
struction.. He began lessons in the Virgil Piano School Octo- 
ber 1 last ; he takes one lesson a week. 

Major, harmonic and melodic minor scales in double thirds,—Velocity 
M. M. quarter note equal 182 


Capricietta 


Novellette op. 99.... 


* Dubbiinn Sortag™ oii oc. «cen cpens seaseeor . ... Julie Rivé-King 
Miss Julie Geyer. 
Scene and aria, *‘ Der Freischfitz... ......... cccccccceeeecves Von Weber 
Miss Emma Dunn. 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 1, andante allegro........ 0.665 ceece seeeees Beethoven 
Miss Mary L. Burke. 
Nore, —Miss Burke has never had but a term and a half’s in- 


struction, She began lessons in the Virgil Piano School Octo- 
ber | last; she takes one lesson a week. 
Sohorsl, OP. S1....ccccvrsecssrscovdece:s sovoses seveeevvesdecvense 
Miss Julie Geyer. 
Song, * Children’s Home”’........... seocseseeees 
Mrs, O'Donnell. 
Nocturne, op. 27, No, 2...... 0 «.ccecceeeveeceeeees 
Miss Estelle M. Norton, 


Oe ee Fe” ys o.dns+ chante adios ce cessacctneds eqeeae Hoffmann 
VERS BOTRGIR so osc ecccccecynbs 69 2066 Saesareseccceveseve ee Moszkowski 
Miss Helen Palmer, 

PUSUENENG. « o ccvccesectdls crsvebeborsscebplesecdevvecd-teveeeeds Floersheim 
Ronde Capriciond, .....sssarvvscvcccrcrvenvecescccosesevesso'e Mendelssohn 


Miss Julie Geyer. 


From an educational point of view the entire performance 
was a great success. That the Virgil Piano School is de- 
veloping great results in the way of making piano players has 
been repeatedly demonstrated this season, and the develop- 
ments of last Thursday evening show a constant and rapid 
growth, and prove how much may be accomplished by 
well directed efforts, such as are being made in this institu- 
tion in its special line. From a musical standpoint the 
special noteworthy features of the evening’s entertainment 
were as follows: In Miss Julie Geyer’s playing of the ‘* Bub- 
bling Spring,’’ by Mrs. Rive-King ; the tones fairly rippled 
under the deft fingers of the player. In response to an 
encore she very considerately favored the audience with a 
repetition of the same piece, and the second playing was, 
if possible, more beautiful than the first. 

Her rendering of the Chopin scherzo was really a master- 
ly performance. Though a child, she possesses the fingers, 
brains and muscle demanded. This great work really suf- 
fers nothing at her hands. No less credit is due her for 
the artistic rendering which she gave to the Floersheim 
novellette and the Mendelssohn rondo capriccioso. Too 
high praise cannot be bestowed upon this girl for the 
splendid work she is doing. Miss Estelle M. Norton’s ren- 
dering of the Chopin nocturne gave great pleasure. Her 
excellent technic was turned to good effect in this beautiful 
composition. Miss Helen Palmer also displayed superior 
technical skill by her beautiful and well shaded rendering 
of the Moszkowski Valse Brillante. The vocal numbers by 
Mrs. Helen O'Donnell and Miss Emma Dunn were well re- 
ceived, calling out an encore aftereach number, At the 
close Mr, Virgil announced that a summer piano school of 
five weeks in connection with the Virgil Piano School begins 
in this city July 11. 


Rimsky-Korsakow’s Latest.—The celebrated Rus. 
sian composer, Rimsky-Korsakow, has just finished a new 
opera the title of which is ‘‘ Mlada.”’ 


A Few Thoughts on Voice Culture. 


By Wm. H. Lawton. 


REVIEWED BY JOHN HOWARD. 


Paper No. Il. 
66 FYREATHING,” observes Mr. Lawton, “I 
liken to observation ; secondly, poising the voice 
to imitation ; thirdly, sustaining the voice to reflection, 
and lastly, the interpreting of music te reproduction.” 

Here we read practical words, ‘ breathing,’’ ‘* poising 
the voice,’’ ‘* sustaining the voice,’’ balanced against such 
abstract terms as ‘‘ observation,’’ ‘‘ imitation,’”’ ‘ reflec- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ reproduction.” Is there any value in the com- 
parisons? Does the theorist find alaw either new or newly 
applied? Does the earnest student find any practical 
aid? Look first at the theoretical aspect. Why is breath- 
ing likened to observation? Why is not poising the 
voice or sustaining the voice chosen instead? Must the 
student observe only, or mainly, when he breathes and 
observe less when he poises or sustains the voice? What 
utter foolishness, How impertinent in a double sense are 
such inflictions upon the reader ; for they have nothing to 
do with the case and they squander the peruser’s time most 
recklessly! Poising the voice is likened to imitation. Why 
is not sustaining it equally honored? How can the voice 
be poised without being sustained ? Why must one reflect 
while poising and imitate while sustaining? No, it is the 
other way ; but it makes no whiff of difference if it does 
let the philosopher descend and explain. 

And here the writer wishes to say that this is in no sense 
a personal criticism of this random author but pleasing 
singer. His worJs only echo a big chorus of mainly femi- 
nine authors who warble laws, acoustics, physiology and 
metaphysics upon a transcendental key with such ob- 
streperous confidence and vigor that those who have given 
their lives to even one department would stand aghast, 
stunned and bewildered if they were to listen thereto. But 
the wary transcendentalist chooses his readers; they are 
mainly the common school graduates whose critical powers 
are untrained, who have, however, that undefined yearn- 
ing just now finding vent in theosophy, Buddhism and 
the faith cure which impels them to look beyond hard, in- 
dustrious facts, in the fond hope of finding some occult, 
lazy law upon which they can lean back with ease and 
dreamily await success. And, by the way, I am surprised 
to find that Iam breathing while I thus observe! Is that 
what Mr. Lawton means? Well, I am quite sure I knew 
that much before! 

After such slipshod theorizing the author will not be 
found well booted for practical excursions. ‘* Natural 
breathing,’’ he writes, ‘‘is abdominal.’’ On the contrary, 
nine physiologists out of ten declare that natural breath- 
ing is, in both sexes, partly abdominal and partly thoracic, 
the former predominating in the male sex, the latter in the 
female. The two men who have given the most time, 
virtually their lifetime, to the study of breathing, Hutchin- 
son and Sieber, agree in this and are supported by Rosen- 
thal and a host of others. 

‘‘Breathing for singing is in the thorax or chest, guided 
by the diaphragmatic muscle ;’’ so writes Mr. Lawton. In 
actual practice, breathing, if inspiration is meant, is, for 
singing, indeed in the thorax or chest ; but, instead of be- 
ing ‘* guided by the diaphragmatic muscle,”’ it wholly dis- 
penses with it, as the flattening of the abdomen proves. 
Hutchinson and Rosenthal expressly state that in extraordi- 
nary breathing, that is, in any need of air beyond that of 
ordinary respiration, the diaphragm is inactive ; my experi- 
ments with the cadaver showed that when the chest was be- 
ing much expanded, the diaphragm would act as a check 
instead of an assistance ; that this action was peculiar to 
man—as Sieber had long ago observed—for the fibres of 
this most important muscle do not extend upward nearly 
parallel with the framework of the ribs, but leave the ribs 
abruptly to form a shallow instead of a pointed dome. 
Hence the human diaphragm pulls upon the ribs in an in- 
ward direction, after it has taken up the slack of its dome, 
and checks the influx of breath by preventing the ribs’ ex- 
pansion, 

Let the reader prove this by first trying to expand the 
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abd while he takes a full breath in the chest ; then by 
flattening it slightly backward while imbibing. The 
enormous gain in ease, rapidity and volume must convince 
him. Even the cornet schools give this express direction 
to flatten the abdomen. 

Does Mr. Lawton refer to expiration? Listen: ‘‘Any 
person whom you see and hear singing, if they allow the 
chest to collapse, as it were, while singing on the breath, 
or one continuous breath, they are deficient in their 
method, no matter about their reputation,”’ 

On the delightful contrary every.artist of high note, 
whether native or imported, instead of keeping the chest 
trussed up, instead of keeping the reservoir enlarged, lets 
the whole upper frame collapse, ‘‘as it were,”’ at the 
instant of singing. Nilsson lifts the chest straight up ; 
then at the first note lets it fall most markedly. What 
opera goer can have failed to notice the forward bending 
of Patti, Lehmann and especially of Gerster at each 
breath taking and the straightening movement at the very 
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first phrase delivered? In men the ribs form four-fifths of 
the boundaries of the lungs, in women five-sixths. What 
arrant folly would it be to hold all this vast compressing 
force in abeyance while the remaining boundary, the dia- 
phragm, not ‘‘cortrolling’’ as an active force but itself 
controlled, was being pushed upward against one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the lung’s superficies. 

** The vowels a, ¢ and a, used as a vowel in music, can 
only be rendered correctly and with proper timbre when 
sung on the breath.”’ 

What is the possible matter with the half score remain- 
ing vowels of the language? Are they to be sung off the 
breath? Again: ‘‘Just taking a deep breath is not singing 
on the breath.’’ Such unheard of and preposterous axioms 
must strike the reader aghast! Does the author really 
and seriously mean what he says? I defiantly cite the in- 
disputable ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’ to the contrary. Did not 
Sarn Weller at the coachman’s party sing ‘‘ on the breath”’ 
while ‘taking a deep breath” when he utilized the last 
syllable of each verse to provide ammunition for the next? 

But Dick put a couple of bullets in his nob, anp 
{Strong inspiration while sounding the * and "*) 
Perwailed on him to’stop, 

If one were to hazard a real Boston ‘‘ guess’’ at Mr. Law- 
ton’s meaning he would suspect that respiration was the 
hobby.. Here is made a grand mistake if the guess is cor- 
rect, for the respiratory study is not one-tenth of the whole 
vocal study. It is essential, but demands comparatively 
little time. The efforts of the palate, tongue, inner cheeks, 
lower jaw and lower throat demand longer attention and 
are far more difficult to master. 

And in welcome conclusion let me repeat that no ill will, 
no desire to ‘‘ pick upon” any one person has inspired these 
lines. What the practically interested readerdemands and 
honestly ought to have is practical advice, tangible direc- 
tions, couched in ordinarily good-English and unmuddied 
by metaphysical quotations and still more obstruse deduc- 
tions. Such ratiocinations are not only impossible but 
also very difficult to apply. Give us in preference that 
wonder working protrusion of the upper jaw which Villa 
advertises and the reader may experiment upon. 

Joun Howarp, 
36 West Twenty-sixth street, New York city. 
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THE NOUN, 

60. The noun in music occupies the position of a subject 
to the verb ; that is to say, it is controlled and governed by 
the verb, and can be of the masculine, feminine or neuter 
gender. 

61. Nouns are derived from the intervals ‘forming the 
tonic harmony (either separately or in chords), as: 
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62. They have three positions, as shown in the above 


example. 
CASES. 


63. They have three cases or modifications which dis- 
tinguish their relationship to the verb which governs or 
controls them. 

64. These cases are named the nominative, the posses- 
sive and the objective. 

65. A noun is in the nominative case when it is written 
before the verb. 

(This rule is, however, not without its exceptions, as 
other adjuncts (parts of tonality, notes) may intervene). 

66. When, therefore, we write a noun before a verb it is 
said to be in the nominative case, because it is controlled 
by the (finite) verb, as: 

eS 
een. Verb, 
Nominative Case. 

The student must not fall into the error of supposing C 
in the above example to be an article (see 2), for being a 
quarter note and on the tonic (see 13) it becomes a noun. 

67. The possessive case is that form of a noun (or pro- 
noun) which usually denotes the relationship of property, 
It implies ‘* possession; ’’ it belongs to some other notes 
or chords whose effect is to show in its very nature that 
it is going to flow into {modulate) and take possession of 
the next following note or chord, as: 
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where the tonic chord, second position, is the noun and in 
the possessive case, because it moves directly into the dom- 
inant, which is the verb. 

Had it not been directed into the dominant, then it 
would not have been in the possessive case. 

68. The objective case is that form or state of a noun 
which usually denotes the object of a verb. 

_Bear in mind that in the nominative case the noun must 
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precede the verb; in the objective cases it becomes the 
object of the verb, and therefore follows it, as: 
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Hence when we write a tonic chord (noun) before the 
dominant (verb) we are to understand the chord to be in 
the nominative case. 

When we write the tonic chord after the verb it is in the 
objective case. 

69. The nominative and objective of nouns are always 
alike (same chords), or composed out of the intervals of 
the same chords, 

70. Rute II, All nouns (or pronouns) which are the sub- 
ject of a verb must be in the nominative case, therefore 
all nouns must precede a verb to be in the nominative 
case. 

71. Every nominative belongs to some verb, and is 
either masculine, feminine’or neuter (see 56). 

72. When will the student make use of nouns in the 
nominative case ? 

When you write your tonic harmony (noun) so that it 
precedes the dominant (verb) you must write the noun 
(tonic) in the nominative case. 

The rules established by grammar are not based upon 
any assumptions, but are founded upon the inherent quali- 
ties that reside in the chords (words) themselves; it forti- 
fies and strengthens the musical sentence to know that 
they can be interpreted and defined by something more 
than mere theory, that they are subjected to the same 
grammatical laws that govern our spoken or written 
language, and therefore the art of reading and writing 
music is reduced thereby toa finer, keener analysis, sus. 
ceptible of the highest culture and the most finished sym- 
metrical proportions. 

73. When will the student make use of the nounin the 
objective case ? 

Manifestly when he desires the tonic (noun) to follow the 
(verb) dominant. 

No practical use can be made of any one of the parts of 
tonality without their connection with some of the others ; 
the most simple sentence would consist of the article, noun 
and verb, as, ‘*the man runs,” or 
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Noun, 


We can therefore make no practical application of the 
grammar until we have at least treated upon the verb. 


HOME NEWS. 


—_—_—»> —___—. 


The Virgil Concert.—Another concert, demonstrating 
the excellent results attained by the use of the Virgil prac- 
tice clavier, was given by Mr. Virgil in the Berkeley Lyceum 
in West Forty-fourth street Thursday evening of last week, 
and in spite of the drenching rain that fell the house was 
crowded to the doors by an intelligent and appreciative 
audience. These concerts are doing much to make known 
the benefits of the clavier as an aid in securing a sound 
technic, as well as an efficient means of memorizing piano 
compositions. The fourteen compositions that were played 
on this occasion were thoroughly learned on the clavier be- 
fore going to the piano, and the performers at this concert 
compared favorably with pupils who have had twice the 
amount of instruction, Asin previous concerts Miss Julie 
Geyer attracted much attention by her clear musical touch 
and the artistic appreciation she displayed. She began her 
studies in January, 1891, and her progress has been remark- 
able, her repertory containing over thirty compositions. 
She played on this occasion works by Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Rivé-King and Floersheim. Others who took 
part were Miss Estelle Norton, who gave a Chopin noc. 
turne (op. 27) in a very creditable manner, as well as pieces 
by Bach and Grieg; Miss Helen Palmer, Miss Gasteloup 
and Edward J. Burke. Vocal selections were sung by Mrs. 
O'Donnell and Miss Emma Dunn, and were much appre 
ciated. 

Metropolitan College of Music.—The pupils of the 
Metropolitan College of Music gave a chamber music 
recital in the South Hall of the new Music Hall, Wednes- 
day evening of last week before a large audience. The 
pupils under the direction of Mr. Clifford Schmidt have 
attained a high degree of proficiency, and were heard in a 
quartet for piano and strings Beethoven, the variations 
from Haydn’s ‘* Emperor Quartet,” all of which were finely 
played, especially the movement from the Haydn 
quartet. Mr, Stanley sang a bass solo, and Miss Clara F. 
Hawley gave a group of songs, C. B, Hawley’s ‘ Ah, ’tis a 
dream,” and two songs by Grieg. She possesses a pure 
sweet contralto voice and her singing shows the result of 
careful training. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s Opera Plans.—Manager Oscar 
Hammerstein announces that he intends to give a season 
of grand opera in English at the Manhattan Opera House, 
on West Thirty-fourth street, now building, annually, be- 








ginning in December and lasting until May. He will go to 
Europe next month to close contracts with artists, and 
says that he has a preliminary contract signed with Miss 
McIntyre, the prima donna of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera 
Company. He is negotiating, he says, with Dr. Mottl, of 
Carlsruhe, Germany, to conduct his orchestra. Among the 
operas he has secured are ‘ Boabdil’’ and ‘‘smeralda.”’ 
Mr. Hammerstein says that Mr. Reginald De Koven is at 
work on an opera for him. 

Leader Mullaly’s Insanity.—Boston, Mass., May 18.— 
W. S. Mullaly, the well-known orchestra leader, who was 
adjudged insane in New York a fortnight ago and commit. 
ted to Bellevue Hospital, is now pronounced incurably 
insane. 

His brother, J. C. Mullaly, leader of the Hollis Street 
Theatre Orchestra, went to New York and secured author- 
ity to bring him to Boston. A commission of experts has 
now pronounced him incurable, and he is in McLean Asy- 
lum at Somerville, where it is said he may live two years. 

The Dolgorouky Concerts,—Princess Lily Dolgorouky, 
of Russia, violinist, and several Enropean musicians will 
give three entertainments at the Academy of Music on the 
evenings of May 28, 29 and 31. The princess has recently 
appeared in London, Berlin, Paris, Rome and every other 
European city of note. In Paris she conducted an orchestra 
of 200 pieces. She is expected to arrive on the Waesland 
next Thursday, and, as her leave of absence is limited, she 
will be compelled to make short stays in the many Ameri- 
can cities she desires to visit. 

The Madison Square Garden.—The Madison Square 
Garden Amphitheatre, the roof garden with its many at- 
tractions and the tower will constitute one evening’s en 
tertainment, beginning Monday evening, May 30 (Decora- 
tion Day), all for-one price of admission—5o0 cents. P. S. 
Gilmore and his band, assisted by popular vocalists, will 
discourse music from the great stand in the amphitheatre, 
and a mandolin orchestra, under the direction of Tipaldi 
Brothers ; Spanish and serpentine dances by Miss Minnie 
Renwood, and vaudeville performances by well-known 
artists, will occupy the open air stage in the roof garden. 
The great tower can be ascended at will at any hour dur- 
ing the evening. At the conclusion of his concert in the 
amphitheatre on Monday night Mr. Gilmore, with his band 
of 100, will go up to the roof garden and play there. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


— 


For the Roof Garden,—London, May 21.—The fol- 
lowing artists have been engaged by Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
for the roof garden concerts at the Casino to begin early in 
June: 

Mr. Stainwille, artiste fantaisiste, from the Café des Am- 
bassadeurs, the Alcazar, &c., Paris. 

La Granadena, Spanish dancer, from the principal the- 
atres of Seville, Madrid and Granada. 

Mr. Felix, eccentric dancer, from the Vienna Opera 
louse. 

Miss Mabel Stevenson, American bird warbler, 

Léon Espinosa, ballet master from the Alhambra and 
Lyceum theatres, London, and the Espinosa ballet quartet. 

The latest compositions of Waldteufel, Gillet, Audran, 
Varney, Serpette, Desonnes, Broustet, Vasseur, Fahrbach 
and Strauss will be introduced during the season. 

The costumes for Roserfeld’s and Aronson’s operetta, 
‘The Rainmaker of Seville,”’ are being designed by Percy 
Anderson, of London. 

Mr, Aronson sailed to-day by La Champagne in order to 
be present at the opening of the roof garden. 


London News,—The new Polish pianist, Slivinski, is 
meeting with enormous success in London. He studied 
under the same master who instructed Paderewski. The 
fame of the latter virtuoso, however, is undimmed. Two 
hundred and sixty guinea tickets have been sold within 
the week for Paderewski’s next recital, when he will prob- 
ably beat the Rubinstein record by a total of receipts 
reaching £1,200. The rather long list of American prima 
donnas has just gained another name, that of Miss Sedohr 
Rhodes, of New York, This lady, who studied under Mar- 


chesi in Paris for three years, made a highly successful 
début this week at the Nicolini Theatre, in Florence, in the 
ever popular ‘‘Lucia.’’ Italian critics who have heard her 


predict a brilliant future for Miss Rhodes, 


Women and Music.—\t might have been thought 
that if practice gives perfection, women would have ex- 
celled her male counterpart, not only as an executant, but 
as a composer of music. But what are the facts? In in. 
strumental performance she cannot for a moment compare 
with him, while as to composition she is nowhere. The 
repertory of music from the dawn of the art to the present 
day owes simply nothing to her. Considering the time she 
has spent over it, her failure to evolve new harmonies or 
even new melodies is one of the most extraordinary enigmas 
in the history of the fine arts. 

Where in ancient times or in modern can woman, with 
all her practice, be found to have created one chef d’auvre 
in music? The inference implied by the negative answer 
to such a question seems simply this: That in the higher 
efforts of mind—even in those where the admixture of an 
emotional element, as in music, might be supposed to give 
her the advantage—-woman is inferior to her male counter 
part and cannot by any educational forcing system be 
made to equal him, deficient as she is in the physiological 
conditions of ideoplastic power.—London ‘ Lancet.”’ 


Alwary for London,—American Wagnerites who are 
in London in June and July will have a chance of hearing a 
good many operas of the Bayreuth master and their espe- 
cial favorite, Alvary, as ‘' Siegfried.’’ One complete per- 
formance of the ‘*Ring of the Nibelung’’ is promised by 
Augustus Harris on the evenings of June 22 and June 29, 
July 6 and 13, while there will be an extra ‘‘ Siegfried ” 
night on June 8, Alvary will then be heard in England 
for the first time. He is spoken of in London as ‘a robust 
and indomitable ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Siegmund,’ 
whose reputation is based upon a long series of successes 
in Germany and the United States alike.’’ ‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Die Meistersinger ’’ and ** Der Fliegende Hollander” will 
be given in Italian, with casts familiar to the London pub 
lic as far as the male vocalists are concerned, the rdles of 
Elsa,” Eva" and ‘‘Senta’’ being intrusted to Melba 
and Eames and Macintyre. 


From the" Evening Post,’’—The new Polish pianist, 
Slivinski, is meeting with great success in London, 

Miss Sedohr Rhodes, of New York, a pupil of Marchesi, in 
Paris, has made a successful début in Florence in «‘ Lucia.’’ 

Rubinstein conducted the first performance of his opera 
**The Maccabees,’’ at Kroll’s Theatre, in Berlin, on 
May 12. 

Massenet’s oratorio ‘‘Marie Magdalene "’ is to be pro- 
duced in Paris with operatic accessories, like Liszt's «St. 
Elizabeth,’’ which in this form has proved so successful in 
Germany. 

While Italian singers are getting poorer and scarcer 
every year, bands seem to flourish in that country. It is 
reported that as many as fifty-five national bands of Italy 
are to take part in a contest te be held at Genoa in con- 
neciion with the forthcoming celebration of the Christopher 
Columbus centenary. 

At a recent lecture in London Mr, W. Ashton Ellis gave 
the following skeleton synopsis of Wagner’s book on the 
‘*Art Work of the Future,’’ which was written in six weeks 
in 1849. The art work of the future is to include: (1) Art 





of dance—i. ¢., the pantomimic portion of the drama—_ 


gesture based on rhythm ; (2) tone, compared by Wagner 
in a magnificent metaphor to an unfathomable ocean 
which bound together the lands of dance and poetry ; (3) 
poetry, necessary to give music definite expression ; (4) ar- 
chitecture, employed in the auditorium and stage; (5) 
sculpture, vivified in the actions of the actor ; (6) painting, 
utilized in the scenery. In conclusion, the lecturer said 
that Wagner’s “Art Work of the Future’ was not, as had 
been advanced, a glorification of his own musico-dramatic 
system, but a great look forward to the time when art 
should become a part of our daily life. 

Among the treasures that can be seen at present at the 
Musical and Theatric Exhibition in Vienna are the vocal 
and instrumental parts of a chorus from the ‘ Orestes ’’ of 
Euripides, the only specimen of Greek music that has been 
preserved ; the MSS. of the first operas ever written, Cac- 
cini’s and Peri's ‘* Eurydice "’ (dated 1600),and Monteverde’s 
‘‘ Orfeo ’’ (1607); Mozart’s piano and violin, with the origi- 
nal scores of the Requiem, the G minor symphony, ‘‘ Don 
Juan,” &c,; original scores of Schubert, Weber, Beethoven 
and most other famous composers. Liszt is ‘very liberally 
represented, while Wagner is the only composer for whom 
a special building, called the Gibichung Hall, has been 
erected. The originals of almost all his works are there, 
having been forwarded from Bayreuth and by King Lud- 
wig’s heirs. 

After spending an hour in the Gibichung Hall tourists 
are expected to pay a visit to the Wagner Museum, which 
has existed for years in another part of thecity. This 
museum now contains over 10,000 books, pamphlets, busts, 
photographs, Bayreuth curios, criticisms, &c., relating to 
Wagner and his works. The owner of the museum, Niko 
laus Oesterlein, has collected all these objects at his own 
expense. The latest addition to his collection is a com- 
plete set of articles from the French papers relating to the 
first performance of ** Lohengrin’ in Paris. For the bene- 
fit of visitors to the museum and others, Mr, Oesterlein has 
issued a Wagner catalogue in three huge volumes, describ. 
ing his acquisitions up to 1883. This invaluable work, 
which enables one to see at a glance what articles on Wag- 
ner have appeared in the principal newspapers and periodi- 
cals ever since 1840, is published by Breitkopf & Hartel 
(Leipsic and New York). 


Opera at Covent Garden,—London, May 16.—The 
opera season at the Covent Garden Theatre, under the 
management of Sir Augustus Harris, was reopened to-night, 
a double bill being presented. The house was crowded. 

The first part of the program was Gounod’s opera in two 
acts, ‘Philemon et Baucis,” with the following cast: 
**Philemon,’’ Montariol: ‘ Jupiter,’’ Plaucon; ‘* Vulcan,” 
Lorrain; ‘* Baucis,’’ Sigrid Arnoldson, The conductor 
was Léon Jehin. Arnoldson’s voice appeared to have lost 
the sonority of former years. 

The above was followed at 10 o’clock by Mascagni’s 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ which was superbly mounted. 
The cast was as follows: *‘ Turridu,’’ Di Lucia; ‘+ Alfeo,’’ 
Dufriche; ‘Lola,’ Giulia Ravogli; ‘Lucia,’’ Bauer. 
meister; ‘* Santuzza,’’ Miss Eames. Conductor, Man- 
cinelli. 


Wagner’s Birthday Observed.—From London we 
learn that it was definitely decided that the Earl of Dysart, 
the president of the London Wagner Society, was to 
repeat his private celebration of Wagner’s birthday on 
May 22. The concert was to be almost entirely vocal, no 
orchestra being engaged this year. The Earl of Dysart 
again extended his invitation to all the members of the Wag- 
ner Society, and Mr, Carl Armbruster will once more be 
responsible for the direction of the music, which will in- 
clude copious extracts from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 


Polish Musicians Play Polish Music. —Polish 
pianists and Polish violinists we have in plenty, but for 
some occult reason they appear to religiously avoid per- 
forming their countrymen’s music—that of Chopin, of 
course, excepted, Mr, Stojowski’s recent concert in Paris 
marks a new departure in this respect. With the exception 
of an uninteresting quartet by Saint-Sacns and one or two 
unimportant trifles the program was devoted to the works 
of modern Polish composers. The most remarkable exam- 
ple of modern musical art in Poland presented was a piano 
and violin sonata—admirably played by Stojowski and 
Gorski—by Zelenski, director of the conservatoire at Cra- 
cow. The work is full of fine ideas, treated with singular 
boldness and unconventionality. 





An Interesting Concert,—An interesting concert was 
given by the New York Association Working Girls’ Socie- 
ties’ Choral Union Tuesday evening of last week at Cooper 
Union. Gustav Viehl conducted, and G. Falkenstein was 
the accompanist. The union was assisted by Miss Rena 
Atkinson, soprano; Miss Annette Reynolds, contralto; 
Mr, E. Winrath, violinist, and the Amateur Sextet Club, 
H. Schmuhl conductor. One of the successes of the even- 
ing was achieved by Miss Annette Reynolds, who sang 
most artistically ‘*La Zingarella,’’ by Luzzi. Miss Rey- 
nolds was formerly contralto soloist of Mr. Louis Blumen- 
berg’s well-known Boston Quintet. 





Haron seeatenscscitinsive-ewersinstinioian vospscocewssenarescasspaanaia 


A Correction. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
N my communication to THe Musica Courter from Min- 
neapolis (No. 19, page 13) there is one typographical error which I ask 
may be corrected. In the letter of Marchesi we read; ‘* About the death 
of my only daughter Therese.”” It should be “ oldest.”” “Ida Basilier- 
Magdsen ”’ should |e *“* Magelsen,”’ 


Very respectfully, Vareorc Hovinp Stun, 








Misleading Communications. 
Denver, Col., May 2, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
OME time since a communication appeared in your 
valuable journal purporting to give an account of an organ recital 
which was held in Trinity M. E. Church, in which the artist of the even- 
ing was entirely ignored. I, in concert with some of the leading musicians 
of this city, feel that an injustice had been shown to Miss Mathilde 
Lennon, who was unquestionably the star of the occasion, having re- 
ceived a double encore, which might truly be termed an “ ovation,”’ I 
have waited to see if some musician would not say something with 
reference to theabove, Correspondents cannot be too careful of what 
they write, especially to a journal such as yours, which is looked upon as 
an authority by the musical world. Miss Lennon is too well known, both 
in England and America, to require any statement with reference to her 
wonderful artistic singing, but justice d ds that thing should be 
said in your paper with reference to what I hope was an unintentional 
slight. Guityn Tuomas. 





The Passing of Patti. 

T is very probable that Patti never had in all 
her musical career such an experience as that she was 
subjected to during her recent festival held in the Madison 
Square Garden at the hands of the members of the chorus. 
The diva was obliged to pass between two rows of alti and 
bassi from the right of the stage to the centre, then down 
the middle aisle in order to reach the platform. On the 
opening night those whom she passed were content if her 
garments merely brushed theirs and were delighted be- 
cause they were in such close proximity to the world’s 
favorite warbler. On the second night the men gained 
sufficient courage, upon her return from the platform, to 
shake hands with her. The women at first did not quite 
dare to follow their example, but before the close of the 
evening everyone within reaching distance had touched 
her hands, for she held both out and they were grasped 
right and left by the aspiring ones, who afterward declared 
that they intended to preserve the glove that touched Patti. 

On Saturday afternoon, however, the date of the final 
performance, there was a far different demonstration. 
None but women were on the stage, and long before the 
hour of commencement the chairs on either side of the 
aisles through which Patti was to pass were filled with an 
eager, touch-thirsty set of female adorers, 

Conspicuous among the members of the chorus was a tall 
girl, with a shapely head, and hair like Rosa Bonheur’s, 
who stood for a long time near the stairway used by the 
artists. Determination was written in every line of her face, 
and the reason was made evident to those near her, when 
after the first encore, ‘‘ Robin Adair,’’ was rendered, she 
followed Patti down the steps, caught up her train and 
went with her into the ante room. What passed there no 
one knows, but she resumed her place a few minutes later 
and became a subject of discussion among those who sur- 
rounded her, 

Just prior to Patti’s second appearance she arose abruptly, 
walked over to the side of the organ and stood there 
until Galassi had finished his aria, when she swiftly de- 
scended to one of the front rows of the chorus and occupied 
a vacant chair near the aisle. After Patti had finished 
‘*Home, Sweet Home,’’ and while the applause thundered 
through the vast building, she stepped out into the aisle 
and deliberately kissed the artist. Some of the women ap- 
peared shocked, other envious, but those through whose 
ranks the songstress was compelled to move, encouraged by 
the unheard of liberty taken by the tall girl, did likewise, 
and fully twenty boasted that they had kissed Patti. When 
she left the stage for the last time she was so besieged all 
the way from the platform to the stairway by the women 
that she laughingly threw her head back and was almost 
smothered with kisses. Those who could not kiss her lips 
kissed her neck or arms. It was almost impossible for her 
escort to extricate her from the excited throng that held 
her in. The wonder is that her robe was not torn in shreds. 

It is doubtful if Patti ever went through such an ordeal 
in her life, or would ever care to go through a similar one 
again. Itis also a question whether or not she cares for 
such promiscuous kissing, but she had no voice in the mat- 
ter on this particular occasion. The women who stole the 
kisses, however, were perfectly happy, and will probably 
boast of it during the remainder of their lives. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE FAMOUS 
New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 
4112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 
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Correspondence, 


The Albany Music Festival. 
LBANY is just now literally pulsating with surprised 
enthusiasm over the recent music festival, which has proven to 
be the greatest musical event in local history, For many years nothing in 
the way of a choral association has been attempted, partly because there 
has been, until recently, no hall suitable for performances on a large 
scale, and partly because of the proverbial slowness of the citizens of this 
dull old Dutch town to encourage efforts of this kind, A year ago, how- 
ever, a dozen courageous music lovers, beiieving that the time was ripe 
for reviving and increasing such measure of musical interest as had at 
one time existed here, aroused from its ten years’ slumber an incorporated 
institution which had been known as the ‘* Albany Musical Association,” 
and, personally assuming every responsibility of any nature whatsoever, 
organized a chorus, engaged a d , formulated a prospectus and 
went to work, Ic is needless to detail the endless series of obstacles 
and disheartening drawbacks which circumstance as well as the deliberate 
ant ism of opposi ical cliques threw in their way. They can 
be readily imagined by anyone who has ever engaged in a similar enter- 
prise. It is sufficient to say that they have bravely met and surmounted 
them all, keeping steadfastly in view the fixed purpose of producing, at 
the end of the season, a series of entertainments that should defy criticism, 
regardless of effort and expense. 
Following is the festival program : 


FIRST CONCERT, 
Wednesday Evening, May 11. 
CeGIEOG, " SERGE 0. in ie miceperabesceheenees es 201 tensaul . Beethoven 
Orchestra, 


Solo, “In native worth” (* The Creation”’)............ 0... 6.0.4 Haydn 
Mr. F, W. Jameson, 














PER en sb entesw Gwent heehee <a oneal ba: dee Vicky vu bis cukeckwetes Bach 
Orchestra. 

Gale, * Dink: Tare Geena sk iis AN 6 beak esi NS Schumann 

Mr. Carl EB. Dufft 

Seeing, B ae i. FSS EEE IN Hb oe vente Schubert 
Orchestra. 

Sole, ** Bind Goons! Co Hames hs oi kk ve eccctacieccceee ees Thomas 

Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 

Overture, “* The Flying Dutchman”............6... 66.0005 . Wagner 

Orchestra. 


* The Bride of Dunkerron ”’ (dramatic cantata). . ‘ .Henry Smart 
Mrs. de Vere-Sapio, Mr. Jameson, Mr. Dufft, 


Chorus and Orchestra. 





SECOND CONCERT. 
Thursday Afternoon, May 12. 


Orartace, * ables Tb ivcksse hs SA se ccdedet i decess . oees Weber 
Orchestra 

BAS GI 5 960g oo 0.040 00 hu 07 000 05ks Feo ekcdenncroiers Beethoven 
Orchestra. 

Te PI spas a’ &: chacha Btakbacen sls’ uieeedenses theese Massenet 

Mrs, Fursch-Madi 
GIs 56 ccd hte Siac costckere ed tdnee races ehets .. Volkmann 
CMONTRD HOF PUN GH. TE. seo cc cc cekccces cresdtenccccccecdipsons Grieg 


Mrs, De Roode. 
Vorspiel, * Die Meistersinger”’................... 
Ballet music, ** Feramors” 


4 oneaa Wagner 
ss eee eee Rubinstein 
secede ceeaee Rossini 


* Inflammatus " (*' Stabat Mater’ . Paisoee Upsaeoeensee 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi and chorus. 

ORME TEE OE: ccak tc ncet tun sucgethe obsv) ctehalovcessccactiasete Gillet 
Wedding March, ** Midsummer Night's Dream"’............. Mendelssohn 
THIRD CONCERT, 

Thursday Evening, May 12, 

Me ..Mendelsseha 


a | sty SMS POOP EEPaTES nor th) eee 

Soprano, Mrs, Anna Burch, 

Contralto, Mrs. Adelaide Foresman, 

Tenor, Mr, W. H, Rieger. 

Basso, Mr, Wm. Ludwig. 

Chorus of the association—200 selected voices. 
Grand orchestra, 

Ce BNE Ty Peet Ph bey PeRPPTETT ELE 

Although managers and members had labored untiringly, the press had 
generously given the use of its columns to enlist public interest and much 
and expensive advertising had been done, the patronage had been up to 
the beginning of the festival only fair and expressions of interest luke- 
warm and perfunctory, On the morning after the first concert, how- 
ever, Albany began slowly to awaken to the fact that something quite 
unprecedented had occurred in her midst, and there was a decided increase 
in the sales for the Thursday concerts. The matinée was well attended, 
and a fine audience, though by no means a full house—Harmann’s Blucher 
Hall seats something over %,000~—greeted the opening chords of ** Elijah” 
Thursday evening. 

It was in all respects a superb performance, and now the city is ringing 
with praise of it, of the ion, of Conductor Mees and of the hand 
ful of enthusiasts whose indomitable perseverance has brought about this 
grand result. The newspapers are printing column articles, editorial as 
well as reportorial, and everyone is ready now to lend a helping hand . 
indeed nearly enough money has already been subscribed to cover the ex: 
penses of another year, and it is beyond a doubt that the association has 
come to stay. Truly there is nothing in life so successful as—success ! 

It is no doubt owing to the spontaneous and surprised interest in the 
affair as a whole, the gratification at the general and aggregate results, 
that the individual artists taking part in the festival and contributing to 
its success have been in a measure overlooked, and as far as the local 
press is concerned turned off with meagre and routine notice, In no 
case is this so true as in that of Eugenie de Roode, the only instrumental 


.. Arthur Mees 





‘soloist who appeared during the festival. This eminent artist has recently 


come to Albany to reside, but up to this time had made no public appear- 
ance here, Her playing of the Grieg concerto was a revelation to Al- 
banians of the exquisite beauty of the work as well as of the superb tech- 
nic of the performance. She proved herself absolute master of the instru- 
ment, and yet the peculiar charm of her playing is her profound and 
poetic conception of the work in hand. With her the composer and his 
inspiration are always of the first importance. Virtuosity and its display 
are secondary considerations, Albany is indeed honored that so consum- 
mate an artist and so unique a genius should have deemed it worthy to be 
made her home, 

A word must not be wanting in acknowledgment of the services of Mr. 
L. M. Ruben, through whose agency the soloists and orchestra for the 
festival were procured, Not only has Mr. Ruben fulfilled with punctilious 
exactness the letter of his contract with the managers, but he has dis. 
played throughout a courtesy and a disinterested: desire to leave nothing 
undone that could contribute to the success of the festival rarely met with 
in such relations. He may rely upon the lasting gratitude and friendship 
of the managers of the association. Of Mr. Mees and his invaluable ser- 
vices too much cannot be said. Perhaps the following from an Albany 





paper will most fitly show how he is regarded here, and what he has been 
to the chorus ; 

“ The chorus was a surprise to itself and its director ; for never, even at 
its most encouraging rehearsal, has there been such perfection of rhythm, 
such precision of attack and such delicacy of shading as marked its work 
last night, And this unexpected development of latent possibilities was 
the spontaneous effect of the extraordinary magnetism of the conductor, 
who—the time, the inspiration and the whole environment being perfect— 
held each singer, as it were, by an invisible vital thread. They could not 
but obey his thought. Highly as had Mr. Mees been esteemed in this city 
by those who have during recent years obeyed his baton, last night was a 
revelation—even to the most devoted and enthusiastic of his admirers of 
his absolute and inherent power as a musical director, Henceforth there 
is but one conductor for Albany, and that man is Arthur Mees,” 

Ceca. 





Toledo Blades. 
Toxspo, Ohio, May 12. 

HE auditorium of St. Paul’s Church was completely 

filled on the evening of April 13 with a well pleased audience which 
assembled to enjoy the testimonial concert to Miss Electa Gifford, of Chi- 
cago, formerly of Toledo. The popular sop was jisted by Mr. 
Clarence Eddy, the eminent organist of Chicago, undoubtedly one of the 
best in America. Mr. Eddy opened the program by introducing a new 
and pleasing sonata in C minor by Oscar Wermann. All of the organist's 
numbers were played in a faultless manner, and the performer was 
obliged to execute several encore numbers to satisfy the enthusiastic de- 
mands of his delighted hearers. Toledo being her old home, Miss 
Gifford (who in former days had been soprano in St. Paul's choir) was of 
course given an ovation. Her singing of * Thou Brilliant Bird,’ from 
the * Pearl of Brazil,’ and * Bel Raggio,’ from “ Semiramide,"’ con- 
vinced her hearers that the litile lady is a great singer. Her voice is rich, 
her method exquisitely true ; she sings with admirable expression, and all 
difficulties in the compositions she rendered were overcome with an ease 
which betokened the artist she is. An excel’ent program was rendered, 

On April 20 the Eurydice Club of this city gave a delightful concert at 
Westminster Church, with a finish worthy of professionals. Miss Helen 
Beach is organizer and conductor of the club, and the work of the society 
gives ample evidence of the leader's ability and the club's diligent applica- 
tion to the work in hand. A large audience greeted the club's appearance 
and gave the performance an enthusiastic reception The merry cantata, 
** The Jackdaw of Rheims,’’ was sung for the first time in Toledo. The 
choruses showed careful study and the soli were especially fine, being 
sung by the best talent in the city and singers from other places. 
Among those who assisted the young ladies of the club were Miss Maude 
Richardson, of Chicago, contralto; Mr. Edward B. Spaiding, of Ann 
Arbor, baritone; Miss Elizabeth Doolittle, soprano; Mrs. W. W. Ains- 
worth, soprano; Mr. W. A. Howell, tenor; all of whom did excellent 
work, ‘* Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’ was finely rendered by Misses Doolittle, 
La Barre and Mrs. Miller. Rubinstein's ‘* Water Nymph" was ad- 
mirably given by the club and Miss Richardson, Mr. W. W. Perry play- 
ing a mandolin obligato, Root’s “ Within a Littlke Wood" and ‘* May 
Bells,” by Bargiel, were among the numbers which rendered the concert 
a pleasing and successful one, It was the closing concert for the season 
by this club, but it is to be hoped that the young ladies will continue their 
well begun work next season, 

The first public rehearsal of the Mathias Orchestra was giten at their 
music rooms in the Chamber of Commerce, April 21. The music rendered 
was of a high order, and although every possibility of the various compo- 
sitions was not brought out, the wo.k of the orchestra was nevertheless 
pleasing to the audience. Miss Elizabeth Doolittle was soloist, and carried 
off the honors of the evening by the charming and excellent taste with 
which her singing was characterized. This was the program: 





Overture, * Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail"’...................... Mozart 
© PRION,” fev ctiliig CPCMOMIE i505. cess evetccccccd sevbes ce Steck 
Soprano solo, * Winter Lullaby "’.................0605 Reginald De Koven 
Miss Elizabeth Doolittle. 
Miss Carrie L. Whiting, accompanist. 
Andante from Sixth Symphony... ...-....cccccccceceeeeeseeeseecs Haydn 
WG PO  ckasehcs oda bbe cide hedias Seeds ital Tobani 
Gareth, * Gistiets Demeene inc cciscocccvce tovcntces cise ce seccet «see Holst 
Fe a Pe Perey Peeeee Jessie L, Pease 


Soprano soli.. | b, * What Robin Saw” ... Anton Strelezki 


Miss Doolittle. 
Py ee STR PRI a ina oo hii cipewccvecetedssveeeese Isenman 

A musicale given at Whitney & Currier’s Music Hall, April 4, was 
highly enjoyable and attended by most of the musicians of the city, Solos 
were sung by Miss May Russell, soprano; Mr, D. G, Robertson, tenor; 
violin solos by Mrs. May Barden-Colburn, and Mr. Fred R. Gibsone and 
Mr, W. W. Perry gave guitar and banjo and mandolin and banjo duos. 

The Cornell Glee and Banjo clubs gave a characteristic university con, 
cert at the Wheeler, April5. While the organization is not fully up to its 
former standard of excellence, it had no difficulty in entertaining the large 
audience present. Nearly every number was encored,and some of the 
humorous work was well done. The best numbers were “* Simple Simon,” 
a Japanese serenade, by the glee club, and ‘* Andalusia,” arranged for 
mandolins. 

Under the auspices of the Woman's Working Band of the Central Con- 
gregational Church a creditable concert was given in the church named 
on April 18. Miss Rose Clouse, Miss Doolittle, Miss Marie M. Miller 
and Mrs. R. C, Miller, Messrs, W. A. Howell and C, A. Lewis were the 
soloists, and all acquitted themselves nobly. This program was excellent- 
ly rendered : 


PpeOec.. 5 0:6 hicnevedn ceils nda. cesdunteets. cacre: & Wely 
Organ........+ / $9 Manisa Beas.” voveicts dni'h one Kevedoncescasenns Wagner 
BNO vas cc tttnsddiwendtae cavevicn crecsesess ; 
Rose Clouse, 
Dust, “ The. Fisherman.” «0055 oeececeersies sce eo Keses eee vies 
Messrs. Howell and Lewis. 
Botha BOWE. 05...05 sc cccccnnscrce das cececehesndegheutiossvebaesebetee Becker 
Elizabeth S. Doolittle 
ered EAS iss cecdccavsvicceradegdiboos:ctevncesnatotescecees De Koven 
Mrs, R. C, Miller 
© This Very Hour’... .ccsccesos arcossscescessvecerssavirense Max Spicker 
Mr. Howell 
Quartet, * Lovely Night" ......cccceccccesecetereeeseeecseeeeeees ‘ 
Mrs. Miller, Miss Miller, Messrs. Howell and Lewis. 
iat, a sia cag cc's kona secre cecdhens 66 bend ¢.p-0nde Gieme de ons Reinecke 
Rose Clouse 
** Flower of the Alpe”... .....  . cscee evsretss seeeeveerewecene Wekerlin 
"Marie Miller 
“9p Wan Mat Sete BO vsnsscvenciicas sopsiasicse wopete creed cate Nessler 
Mr, Lewis, 
FRG EMG occcinciosinccvesss cosnndecrcoecdens deve cdecnedseses De Koven 
* Dienppolatenent oi icisve ssc! vedesecd soeebebone bene eoesee sas Helen Hood 
O Satiey NN os ius ovine bb eea se catiend 0), «bnen cud oeeemns dds Poa bur Cowen 
Elizabeth S. Doolittle. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Good night, good night, beloved !"’.......6.06 ceseee é 


Mrs, Miller, Miss Miller, Messrs, Howell and Lewis. 
Memorial Hall annex was crowded Monday evening, April 25, the en- 


.tertainment being the “ Erstes Concert des Toledo Maennerchor.”” The 








society appeared to excellent advantage. The choruses were strong and 
even, and Conductor Wyilli had his singers under perfect control, One 
of the best selections rendered during the evening was Abt’'s ‘‘ Leb woh! 

Vaterland!” with oblig solo. Mr. Fred. Seubert was soloist, 
and both he and the Maennerchor were enthusiastically encored. Miss 
Elizabeth Doolittle assisted, and her exquisite voice was never heard to 
better advantage than in the pretty little German ballade, ‘ Mein 
Glueck,” by Bohm. Mr. Arthur E. Trost's violin solos were rendered 
with a preciseness that was refreshing and which shows him to be an 
artist of no mean ability. 

The Chopin Society, assisted by Toledo’s best vocalists, will give a 
concert in June. 

The Toledo Harmonic Society has concluded to postpone the musical 
festival which it contemplated giving this season until next year, The 
society is rehearsing the ‘* Ancient Mariner,’’ which will be rendered at a 
concert to be given shortly. 

The pupils of Miss Mary B. Hollister, assisted by Misses Pratt and 
Biass, gave a piano recital at the home of Miss Minnie Russell, May 7. 
The program included selecti:ns from Chopin, Reinecke, Rubinstein, 
Raff and others,and were given an intelligent interpretation by the per- 
formers, The singing of Miss Pratt and Miss Blass was enjoyable and 
added much to the success of the entertainment. 

The musical season is nearing its close, but the best event has been re- 
tained fora tinale. Walker Damrosch’s New York Symphony Orchestra 
will appear at the Wheeler on May 21, and the appearance here of this 
famed organization is looked forward to with the greatest of pleasure by 
the musical people of Toledo, H. Crosuy Faxnis 

- +o 


Texas Musings. 


THE QUARTET SOCIETY'S CONCERT—MR. G. NUNEZ—-SAENGER 
FEST DELEGATION—T. M. T. A. 
Gatveston, Tex., May 11, 1802. 
HE complimentary concert given by the Galveston 
Quartet Society to their friends and admirers at Harmony Hall, 
Saturday evening, the 7th inst., was a pronounced success, It was a treat 
from beginning to end, and the applause well deserved. A few introduc 
tory remarks respecting the society itself may be of general interest, 
The Quartet Society is the outcome and offspring of the musical enthusiasm 
created by the Eighteenth Texas Saengerfest, which waa held in this city 
in April, 1891, and notwithstanding that the organization is but one year 
old its showing is as remarkable as it is creditable, and the society may 
well be classed—in fact ranks—among the best in the city and State 
Much of the credit is due to the untiring effort of its leader, Mr, F. O 
Becker, who, besides being a lover of music and an active musician, is 
the general agent of the I. and G. N. Railway, hence both a worthy rep- 
resentative of Gould and the Muses. 
The following is a complete list of the Quartet Society's officers and 
members ; 
President—-Thomas Goggan. 
Vice-President-—-Arthur Bornefeld, 
Musical Director—F. O. Becker. 








Secretary—F. W. Blake. 
Treasurer—C. Hickenlooper. 
Accompanist—F. Brinkman. 


MEMBERS. 

First Tenors—F. W. Blake, J. P. Lalor, D. D. Atchison, J. R. Holmes, 
J. D. Hodson, Edward H. Gorse, W. G. Knittle. 

Seeond Tenors—Arthur Bornefeld, H. S. Arthur, Dr. W. 1. Ducie, J. W 
Hertford, C, Haardt, C. Hickenlooper. 

First Bassos—A. A. Wheelock, J. H. Langbehen, L. }. Selby, F. A, 
Brinkman, J, W. Jockusch, L. J. D. Ujffy, A. P. Nielson, J. S. Parker, 
E. V. Haughwont. 

Second Bassos—C. J. Stubbs, H. A. Shaffer, Dr. D. S,. Killough, Dr 
R. C, Hodges, Fred. P. Evans, F. J. Becker, John Hanna, Edgar Joho 
ston, L. A. Grelling. 

Now for the concert and its surprises, for it had a few of the latter, 
The program for the evening was originally as follows: 

‘Storm at Sea"’....... ‘ 
* Latiaby 0% ie Fb 'S6 seeces 
Galveston Quartet Society. 


Diirner 
Mozart 


** Under all the ree tops is rest’ Reichel 
Lite chipeeyen sé. . ccvsssccedeseescs Mendelssohn 
Miss Fowler, Miss Gareissen, Mrs. Chas. Fowler, Jr 
Recitation, ‘* Genevra”.......... . Susan Coolidge 
Miss Walker. 

Trio, male, ** The Crows "’ Philipps 
Messrs Ducie, Johnston and Lalor. 

.Robt. Franz 


6 Fe ak av ikes'es cosdbdon: ancce 
“ Si vous n’avez rien & me dire’ 
Miss Gareissen, 


Mrs. von Rothschild 
* Water Lily” a ares : Abt 
Galveston Quartet Society. 
Ballad, * Lovoley " «: dévcciets ives , «+ Liset 
Miss Fowler, 
Quartet, '** When evening’s twilight "’ 
Messrs. Hodson, Haardt, Parker ond Schaffer. 
Scena and aria from “ Faust,’ “ Jewel Song" ’ 
(By special request.) 
Mrs. Chas. Fowler, Jr. 
“ The Grasshopper,” a tragic cantata on an ancient theme, with 
MOdEFN PEFVEFBIONS.... 6.6 e cece cece cere eter ewnnes 
Messrs. Hodson, Bornefeld, ‘Selby, Becker and Hodges. 
Bem Bata." vine nile vn cei, 66 condoned vee ..Weinzier! 
Galveston Quartet Society. 


Hatton 


Gounod 


Randolph 


After perusing this “ Texas" program some of the readers of Tue 
Musica Courter may say to themselves—I can hear them say it: ‘* The 
program is good enough, but how about the rendition?'’ Ah! don't you 
worry about that, for nearly all selections were well rendered ; in fact, the 
entire entertainment, taking it all in all, was better than many a “so 
called’’ * professional" attraction that people have to pay their hard 
earned “lucre"’ for. Yes, Mr. Editor, it is those ‘* professionals’’ that 
pronounced their name with a double f, s and | that in many instances spoil 
and often even ruin the pathway of many a meritorious company and ar- 
tist. The ‘ merits” (?)—please excuse the expression—of the former tribe 
are like those of many a barnstormer—all in the show window. 

The selections rendered by the Quartet Society went splendidly and the 
delivery was a decided improvement when compared with their previous 
work, Their shading was much better, in fact was admirably well done. 
The attack was good and without a flaw, and the grouping (which nearly 
caused such mischief at the February concert) correct, An advantage 
they have over their German brethren (the Salamanders and the Maenner- 
chor) is that they memorize all their selections, which speaks for itself as 
to the interest taken by each and every member in the society's welfare 
and progress. They certainly made a good impression. 

A vocal trio was a novelty to a Galveston audience, and, judging from 
the manner of its reception, pleased very much. Mendelssohn's * Lift 
thine eyes" was delivered the best, and the ladies deserve credit and en 
couragement on their ** premiére’ effort in that line 

Another novelty and surprise was the appearance of Miss Emmy Gar 
eissen. It was her first appearance at a concert since her return from 
Munich, Germany, where she has been attending her studies since last 
summer. Miss Gareissen is a contralto of rare ability, and no doubt will 
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in the near future make her mark on the musical horizon. Her voice is 
rich and strong, her shading good, but her enunciation of the English is 
not as clear and distinct as her German and French, in which latter two it 
is charming as well as perfect. She sings with intensity of feeling and is 
a very ambitious and painstaking young cantatrice. Miss Gareissen 
scored a grand success, and one she may well be proud of. Her delivery 
of Baroness Willie von Rothschild’s piquant little composition went, as 
a Frenchman would say, “ charmant.” 

Mrs. Chas. Fowler, Jr., was rather unfortunate, not to say unwise, with 
her selection of Gounod's “ Jewel Song,”” which the writer had already 
heard her sing much better before. Mrs. Fowler is the possessor of a 
sweet and highly cultivated soprano voice, which she uses with good and 
decided effort 

Miss Louise Fowler, being indisposed, did not sing her solo number, 
much to the regret of her many admirers, who were all anxious to hear 
Liszt's “ Loreley.”’ 

Although the announcement regarding Miss Fowler's solo was made by 
Mr, Becker at the opening of the concert, who at the same time remarked 
something about a pianist to be “ substituted,”’ nobody—excuse slang— 
caught on to the name, for Mr, Becker is not built for a speaker nor an 
orator ; hence everybody was anxious to see who and what was com- 
ing, and your correspondent was one of the many of the large audience 
assembled who were on the “ anxious seat." But he has had the pleasure 
to meet ihe great “ unknown" since, The Quartet Society had just fin- 
ished with Abt's beautiful * Water Lily ;"’ the audience is quiet, the 
piano is being moved near the footlights, and in comes the great unknown 
to wrestle for Galveston's admiration, He looked to me (from a distance) 
like a little fat Dutchman, so to speak; in fact I thought for myself he 
must be some piano drummer (in the double sense of the word) that 
wanted to introduce some “ renowned" make, and that Mr. Thomas 
Goggan happened to‘catch on to assist at the evening's entertainment. 

Everything was seemingly against the little fat man, his entrée, his ap- 
pearance, his dress (having arrived ahead of his baggage), but he came, 
played and conquered all the same, The audience was carried away by 
his playing and went fairly wild with enthusiasm, The fat and portly 
looking would-be drummer turned out to be Gonzales Nunez, of New 
York city, As soon ashe played buta few bars of Liszt's twelfth rhapsody 
he had so gained the full attention of his audience that you could have actu- 
ally heard a pindrop, Mr, Nunez proved himself to bea pianist of un- 
usual merit, his phrasing and shading were beautiful, his technic excellent 
and his success phenomenal, Everybody was more than agreeably sur- 
prised, for no one expected such a grand and delightful treat, and those 
that smiled sarcastically at his entrée were the most liberal with their ap- 
plause. He certainly brought out the effects of Liszt's brilliant composi- 
tion magnificently. For an encore he played a charming little movement 
of his own entitled “ The Butterfly,” and on being loudly again recalled 
he gave for the second encore a waltz composition of his in D flat. 

The trio and a quintet by some of the members of the society were 
pleasing and taking, especially “The Crows,”" The recitation by Miss 
Walker was highly satisfactory. 

The Galveston delegation for the Dallas Saengerfest left Monday 
morning about 100 strong, and no doubt they will make a very creditable 
showing atthe Nineteenth State Saengerfest. The Quartet Society, al- 
though not a member of the State Singers’ League, has been iavited to 
take part. President Goggan accompanied his “ boys"’ to Dallas, The 
Maennerchor will be there under the leadership of Mr, C. Janke, of the 
firm of C. Janke & Co,, and Prof. E, Lindenberg wil) take care of the 
Salamander Society in the absence of Mr. H, Wilkens, whois in Europe 
at present. 

The Twentieth State Saengerfest will no doubt be held in Houston in 
the spring of 1893, 

The Texas Music Teachers’ Association will hold their annual conven- 
tion next month in Houston, An interesting program is being arranged 
for the occasion. 

Tux Musicat. Courtax can always be had at N. S. Sabell's, on Tremont 
Ronis, 


street, 
—_ oe -— 


Detroit News. 
Derroit, Mich., May 7, 1892. 
M USICAL matters during the past few weeks have been 





numerous. It seems that every ici prof | or ama- 
teur~-has to “show up" before the season closes. First to begin we 
had the closing concert of the ** Tuesday Musical" at Philharmonic Hall. 
The program was exceedingly well arranged and admirably rendered. 
Among the principal numbers were a quintet, op. 114, in C major, by 
Rheinberger, for piano and string quartet (the Philharmonic Club, and 
Mrs. Delano on the piano), a marche fantaisie by Oberthur for two harps, 
and an arrangement of Mascagni's intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana," for harp, organ and ‘cello, were given by Misses Gray and Wells 
and Mr. Hoffman, Vocal numbers were sung by Mrs. Wright, Miss Chit- 
tenden and Miss Corlette, The Philharmonic Club played the Schubert 
quartet in D minor, 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra gave a pleasing concert toa large 
audience at the Detroit Opera House, assisted by Xaver Reiter, the cele- 
brated French horn soloist, who contributed two solos and also assisted 
the orchestra, The numbers of the program were Haydn's symphony 
No. 18, in G major; " Danse des Sylphes,” Berlioz ; serenade for strings, 
Pierne ; Chopin's polonaise No, 3, and Weber's * Freischiitz"’ overture. 

The Philharmonic Ciub gave the best concert of the season at Philhar- 
monic Hall last Tuesday night. The program consisted of Beethoven's 
quartet in E flat major, op, 127, and Haydn's quartet in D major, op. 76, 
No, 6 (two movements), largo and the finale. Mr. Hoffman, the ‘cellist, 
played artistically a romance by Popper and a Spanish op. 64, by the 
same author, Mrs, Genevra Johnstone Bishop, the soprano, of Chicago, 
assisted and delighted the large audience with several vocal selections. 

Mr. Marshal Pease, the well-known tenor and vocal teacher, is now con- 
nected with the Vet Musical Academy ; his fiancée, Miss Emma Gareissen, 
of Galveston, Tex., gave an exhibition of her qualities as a vocalist in the 
presence of a few lovers of music and representatives of the press at 
Schwankovsky's Hall last Friday afternoon, The lady has just returned 
from Europe, where she has been completing her musical education at 
Leipsic and Berlin, and on her way to her home in the Southwest she stopped 
for a brief visit as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Pease, of Ypsilanti. 
At the impromptu concert, Friday afternoon, Miss Gareissen sang * Stillas 
the Night,” by Bohm; “If You Knew,” by Tosti, and “O Love, Thy 
Help!" from Handel's “ Samson and Delilah.” The lady’s voice is no 
lest than glorious in its volume and quality, it being a pure dramatic 
mezzo soprano, although in the illustrations under discussion she ranged 
readily, clearly and seemingly without limit as to quantity, from A flat to 
high C, Having a fine figure and an attractive manner, Miss Gareissen 
also understands the method of singing with the least possible demands 
upon physical strength, so that—as she did repeatedly in Leipsic and Ber. 
lin-—ahe is able to carry a long program without fatigue or loss of power. 
It is extremely probable that Miss Gareissen will make Detroit her home 
later in the year, when the public generally will have an opportunity to 
hear a voice that inits chief characteristics is phenomenal. 

Quite a number of piano recitals have been given lately. Among the 
worthy ones are Miss Minnie Young, a pupil of Mr, F, A. Apel, who 
gave numbers from Beethoven, Schumann, Raff, Chopin and Liszt. She 
had the assistance of Miss Constance Jarvis, pupil of Mr, H. Jarvis, who 
sang two numbers, 

Miss Caroline N. Parker,a pupil of J, H. Hahn, gave a selected pro- 
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gram with , Sonata op. 27, No.2, a sonata in G 
major, op. 39, Rubinstein, for piano and ‘cello, by Mr, F. Abel, Rhap- 
sodie hongroise No, 6, Liszt, were the special features of the program. 
Miss Parker had the valuable assistance of Miss Alice Andrus, soprano, 

An operetta, * Field Day,” by Chris. W. Heinrich, of this city, was 
given at the Detroit Opera House under the auspices of the D. A. C, Glee, 
Banjo and Mandolin clubs, and wasa success, 

D' Albert, the celebrated pianist, gave a highly appreciated program, 
its various numbers covering as they did compositions ranging from the 
stately, massive style of Bach to the rhapsodical Liszt. 

The Sousa Marine Band had a crowded house at the Lyceum Theatre 
last Monday night. Tosra. 





Derrorr, Mich., May 18, 1892. 

The present season of the Philharmonic Club closed with last night's 
concert. It was a gala occasion. There was a large audience present. 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist. The club never played 
better. The principal number was Dvorak’s strikingly effective and 
magnificently rendered quintet, op. 81, for piano and strings. Mrs. 
Bi field scored a tr d hit in a group of solos, the extent of 
which will be more readily understood when it is stated that besides a half 
dozen or more recalls the artist was compelled to play a double encore in 
response to the most vociferous appiause. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert May 11 at the Lyceum 
Theatre before one of the largest and most brilliant audiences ever 
gathered in this city. The performance included Goldmark’s ** Sakun- 
tala” overture, the E flat Liszt concerto (d’Albert), the first and fourth 

of the Teschail ky suite, op, 55, and the * Eroica’’ sym- 
phony. The performance of the concerto was simply electrifying, and the 
enthusiasm which greeted its close was of the wildest possible description. 

On Thursday evening, May 12, Frederick Mills, violinist, of the Detroit 
School of Music, gave a fine concert at Schwankovsky’s Hall, assisted by 
Mr. William Yunck and others. Mr. Mills is a well equipped violinist and 
a valuable acquisition to Detroit musical circles. 

Miss May E. Porter, a teacher at the Conservatory of Music, gave a 
piano recital at Whitney's Music Hall May 10, assisted by Mr. Edwin C 
Crane, baritone, Miss Porter's program contained the entire suite in G 
minor by Bargicl, the prelude from MacDowell’s first suite, the gavot 
from Bruno Oscar Klein's suite in G major, the fourteenth rhapsodie by 
Liszt, besides a number of smaller compositions, all of which were 
delivered from memory and in a praiseworthy manner, The young lady's 
achievement is worthy of more than passing notice from the fact that she 
is a home product, her musical studies having been pursued wholly in this 
city under the supervision of Mr. J, H. Hahn, 

On Friday evening, May 6, Wilson G. Smith and James H. Rogers gave 
a thoroughly enjoyable concert of compositions for two pianos at Whit- 
ney's Music Hall before a large and delighted audience, assisted by Miss 
Alice Andrus. The gentlemen have evidently made a specialty of this 
distinctive class of entertainment, and their performances were the per- 
fection of dainty, finished and artistic ensemble playing. Exceptional 
interest was manifested in the two groups of original songs by Mr. 
Rogers, ** Longing,” “‘ Nightfall” and “ At Parting,” and Mr. Smith's 
“If I but knew,” ** Thou art like a flower,” ** Entreaty” and ‘’ Kiss me, 
sweetheart.’’ They proved without exception compositions of the most 
charming character, and were superbly sung by Miss Alice Andrus, ac- 
companied in each group by the composer. 

The one and only * Pinafore’’ was revived and given for the benefit of 
the Alger Club at the Detroit Opera House to crowded houses. Its pro- 
duction was hastily undertaken by Mr. Charlies B. Stevens, who acted as 
general director, ably assisted by Mr. Edward T. Remick as chorus mas- 
ter, It wasa capital performance throughout and strikingly emphasized 
the ability and resources of local talent. 

On May5 Mr. N. J. Corey gave a concert at Schwankovsky's Hall, 
assisted by Mrs. Norton, soprano ; Miss Florence Choate, pianist ; William 
Yunck, violinist, and the Philharmonic Club. The principal numbers 
were the Paderewski sonata for piano and violin and the Beethoven B 
flat concerto. Mrs. Norton won all hearts with her matchless rendition of 
the * Vain Suite,’ by Brahms; ** O, when she sings,’ by Rubinstein, and 
“Good Night,” by Dvorak, and was the recipient of innumerable recalls, 
William Yunck, whose name appears so frequently, is so well known that 
comment upon his efforts are superfluous, He is an artist, and whatever 
he attempts is artistic, 

To-morrow evening the Detroit Musical Society begins a May festival 
at the Detroit Rink under the direction of Mr. A, A. Stanley, which in- 
cludes three evening performances and a matinée. Among the outside 
solo attractions are Mr. and Mrs, Georg Henschel and Mr, Emil Lieb- 
ling. 

Friday evening Walter Damrosch gives a concert at the Lyceum The- 
atre. A report of both will follow. Norost1, 








Cincinnati News. 
O know all the possibilities of orchestral music one 
must hear the Boston Symphony. To realize the overpowering 
mastery of one man in the most tremendous concerto ever composed one 
must hear d’ Albert, 

To enjoy in all its fullness the exquisite harmonies of two human voices, 
blended together with an accompaniment rounded to perfection, one must 
hear the Henschels. 

This great triad Cincinnatians have had the pleasure of hearing within 
the past two weeks, and if, after sitting amid those harmonies whose 
divine waves seemed to roll in from the shore of eternity, there is anyone 
who does not yet know that music is heaven's best gift to man there is no 
musical salvation for him. 

On Friday afternoon, the 6th, preceding the evening concert, the 
Kneisel Quartet appeared in the Odeon and rendered the following pro- 
gram: 





Spear ees Oe 1 WRRNRG ic cdcsc ns os vb iae ednd sees 08: Sas one: ctaseveveces Haydn 
Allegro moderato, Adagio menuetto. Allegro vivace. 
Andante from quartet in D major,................06 se0s . ++. Tschaikowsky 
Quartet in A major, op. 91, NO. 8.......0..00.ceeeeeneeeeeneeees Schumann 


Andante expressivo, Allegro molto moderato, Assai agitato. 
Adagio molto, Allegro molto vivace. 

This program, rich with musical beauties, glowing with inspiration, 
was rendered by this matchless quartet in a manner to thrill and enthuse 
a stone. 

Time and space forbid here to go into any extended notice. Suffice it 
to say that this particular concert was one of the brightest gems of the 
musical year--a very joy to one's soul. 

It is impossible to pass this without paying one's respects to certain 
local matters the concert suggested. 

Why do we not havechamber music here? What is the matter with the 
department in our beloved College of Music, to which we naturally look 
for this? Why does not the head of the violin department organize a 
quartet? Surely there is not lack of harmony in harmony’s realm! Is there 
too much choral work and not enough of the legitimate ? 

It might not be amiss to put several things into print here that would 
not be pleasant for some people to read, but would nevertheless be inter- 
esting information for people in general ; but of this more anon, 

In the evening the Symphony concert filled the Odeon to overflowing 
with a cultured audience, D’Albert, in his triumphal rendering of the 





magnificent ‘‘ Emperor" concerto, was the star of the evening, and as the 


glorious climax of the composition filled the hall the audience broke out 
into salvos of applause that lasted until, after bowing three times, 
d'Albert came back and gave a little gem by Beethoven, This man is a 
marvel. His fingers have steel springs in them; his intensity, fury, 
grandeur, delicacy, shading are unapproachable, In his power he is 
tremendous, in his softness thrilling. j 

When his velvety notes ripple like sunbeams off the keyboard a sparkle 
sunnier than that of wine runs through the veins, and when he storms 
every nerve grows tense, 

What a revelation he is! He sweeps the keys with those magic fingers 
and heaven is opened. God himself inspired the compositions, and he 
gives us in every age someone equally inspired to interpret them. But 
when shall we have d’Albert’s successor? Let us hope not for many 
years, The Boston Symphony Orchestra should be the pride and glory of 
every American who loves his country and who cares for music for music's 
sake, 

The perfection of this organization is almost incredible when one con- 
siders it in all aspects. The tonal shadings, the delicacy, volume, rich- 
ness and rhythm, the mellow floods of melody that poured forth volumes 
of exquisite tones that might have strayed from Eden, and, over and 
above all, one quiet, refined man the leader and soul, an artist with some- 
thing of heaven in his soul—Nikisch, who belongs not to Boston, but to 
every musician, If there be such a thing as music, if Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn and Bach and Wagner and all the great host of composcrs 
did not live in vain, then Nikisch cannot go down. Critics or no critics, 
Nikisch will survive, because music will survive. The eternal must find 
an exponent. 


It is impossible to speak in detail of the numbers of this concert. Here 
is the program, which speaks for itself : 
Symphonic poem, ** Les Préludes”’ +...........cceseccscscccsscceecees Liszt 
Unfinished symphony in B minor...................00eecccees seer Schubert 
* Pilgrim's March,” from “ Harold in Italy”’...................:.. Berlioz 


* Siegfried's passage to Brunnhilde’s rock,”’** Morning Dawn” and 
“ Rhine Journey,” from ** Siegfried,’ and ‘* Die Gitterdiim- 
SPOT GOPRROE Bivins cs cvkes ccs dsces cossehivecenses Hans Richter 


On last Wednesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave a song recital 
in the Pike Opera House that was an unequaled feast of melody. Such 
perfect and rare balancing, such harmonious proportion, such comprehen- 
sive sympathy, such conscientious, earnest, finished work has not been 
heard in this field for lo! these many months. Mrs, Henschel is delicate, 
artistic, intuitive, comprehensive and graceful. Mr, Henschel is all this, 
and robust and dramatic, too, The combination of the two was rare and 
satisfying. When Mrs, Henschel sang it was though a pearl had been 
transformed into music, and when her husband added his voice it was 
like an opal—‘' a pearl with a heart of fire.’’ One could listen to them 
every night in the week and never weary. We are to have all three of 
these attractions again next season, wherefore we have much for which 
to be thankful and much to look forward to, Fipetio, 
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Atlanta Attractions. 


N last Friday night Wm. H. Sherwood, the well-known 
pianist, gave a piano recital at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, which was 
patronized by the whole of musical Atlanta, The foremost musicians of 
the city—Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld, Mr. Wm. C, Rehm and his talented 
pupil Miss Anna Courtney, and also Mrs. Emma Hahr-Dobbs—were no- 
ticed among the audience. Mr, Sherwood is truly a good artist, and has 
reason to feel proud of the recognition accorded him. His recital proved 
to be highly interesting, for nothing has been heard like it in this city in a 
long time. Mr, Sherwood played everything well, and proved himself 
master of a variety of styles of pianistic effects, The various works were 
given with an evidence of reserved physical energy that few pianists dis- 
play at the piano nowadays, Heis an acquisition and genuine honor to 
musical circles in America, An interesting program was interpreted. 
Three pupils’ piano recitals are to be given at the Washington Seminary 
on May 17, 18 and 19, when the pupils of Mr. Wm. C. Rehm, Mrs. Barili, 
Miss Carrie Mathews, Miss Evelyn Jackson and Mrs, Anna S. Werner, 
will be listened to by the friends and patrons of the seminary. Mr. Rehm's 
advanced pupils will appear on May 19. FuGuerrto, 
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Hampden County Musical Associ- 


ation. 
Srrincrie.p, Mass,, May 15, 1892. 

HE Hampden County Musical Association, after five 
months of solid work, put on its best “ bib’ and “tucker” and 
May 4, 5 and 6 gave its iourth annual music festival, The first concert, 
Wednesday evening, was devoted to Dvordk's “Spectre Bride,’’ with 
Mrs, Corinne Moore-Lawson, Whitney Mockridge and Max Heinrich in 
the cast, This was certainly a large undertaking for a provincial chorus 
to pt, but Conductor Geo. W. Chadwick was determined it would 
be a success, and with the fine support of the Boston Festival Orchestra 

the work was given a brilliant rendition. 

Mr. Heinrich was easily the star of the evening, holding the audience 
spellbound. Mrs, Lawson is very beautiful and has a sweet voice, but 
she was not suited to this part. 

If Mr. Mockridge would let his beautiful falsetto rest ‘*’Neath thy case- 
ment’ he would be better received. The chorus sang with remarkable 
precision and fine quality of tone. 

We hope to hear this work again with better artists. 

The Thursday afternoon concert was posed of or 
with songs and duos by Mr. and Mrs. Geo, Henschel. 

To criticise these two artists in song singing is out of place; their work 
is simply perfection, 

The art of Mr. Henschel is wonderful. 

The Thursday evening concert consisted of a new composition for 
chorus and orchestra by George W. Chadwick, “* Phoenix Expirans,’’ with 
songs by Mrs. Lawson, Mrs, Wyman, Andreas Dippel, Mr. Heinrich and 
Mr. Mockridge. 

Mr, Chadwick's work scored a complete success, it being free from all 
extravagant attempts at unmusical effects, its themes being worked toa 
fine climax and, we are most happy to say, is * singable.’’ 

Mr. Dippel gave us a delightful surprise, his robust tenor being used 
with fine effect in Wagner's ‘* Prize Song.’ Mrs. Wyman sang with her 
usual good style and Mrs, Lawson and Mr. Mockridge redeemed them- 
selves for their poor work the evening before. 

Friday afternoon gave us another new composition, this time a festival 
overture by a local man, Edmund Severn, Jr. 

The work shows much ability, and with a few years study Mr. Severn 
will certainly be heard from, Geo. Henschel’s ‘‘ Hamlet Suite’’ next 
came in for its share of praise, We must confess to " disappointment” 
with a large portion of this work. 

Friday evening, with “ Creation,’ completed the festival, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henschel and Mr, Ricketson were the artists. The chorusclaimed a large 
share of the honors of this performance, and deservedly, for they never 
sang better, and with few exceptions its work was remarkably good. 

Mr, Ricketson’s pure tenor is very pleasing, but he sings with too much 
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reserve. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel are out of place in oratorio, and, it is distressing 
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to listen to grand arias attempted by insufficient voices, even with the 
artistic rendering given by the Henschels. 

Hampden County is to be congratulated upon having such a splendid 
association, and in connection with its work we shall look forward toa 
large development in the music of this community. Tempo. 

ee 


Minneapolis Music. 
Miwneapouis, May 5. 
HERE have been so many good things since I last 
wrote that I scarcely know how to begin with my record of them 
—some rich, rare musical treats, which are a tonic to the musical artist in 
Minneapolis, and therefore much appreciated. First came the veteran 
violinist Remenyi and his company, who gave us a most enjoyable concert 
about the middle of April. The program was made up of what is com- 
monly known as popular music, and as an artist will render the simplest 
composition with such musicianly effect that it becomes ‘‘ a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,” this program gave entire satisfaction , of 
course, is beyond criticism. It is sufficient to say that Minneapolis adds 
her meed of commendation to the judgment of the world’s musical cen- 
tres, and enjoyed to the full the beautiful and finished playing of the 
veteran artist. His mannerisms (not ungraceful by any means) are essen- 
tially hisown. He knows how to please, and does not spare himself in his 
efforts in this direction. Remenyi has not lost his skill with his favorite 
instrument. It still does his bidding, is responsive to his moods and 
shades of feeling. It wails, entreats, laughs, cries, and sobs in turn just 
as he directs, while the audience sit spellbound under the wonderful exe- 
cution of the whole, 
The rest of the company found the same favor here that they have else- 
where, their portion of the program being delightfully rendered and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 








PROGRAM. 
Duet, “* Oh That We Two Were Maying” .. .......... 20... A. F, Smith 
Mrs, Rice and Mr. Fessenden. 
Song, ** The Rhine. Malbea.”” «ose siscess ictedseeivnss gaecoosececes Smart 
Mr. Fessenden. 
Violin solo, fantaisie on ** The Huguenots”’....................45. Remenyi 
Mr. Remenyi. 
Recitation and aria, “ O, luce di quest’anima” .............. ... Donizetti 
Mrs. Rice. 
Plame sole, Polnccs Deilia ate ocr x csccccccccccvescccceceseeescesecs Weber 
Miss Berry 
GONE COONGE S os ic ciccccccctnes  diecscccceceun. covdenectaee wises 
Mrs. Fessenden 
Violin solos— 
TN TE iis ss a we hens coh eadhale+idbhhh stna sks hv Sabesan Chopin 
Ev acuas | cFiwsv heh <an,cne apteponsttssseneely ses eons Schubert 
TED Saal ilasnceFecev ced tahtev dae Seed wid devs Creteure cet Chopin 
Mr. Remenyi. 
Ballad, ‘* Love’s Old Sweet Song”’..........c.ccces ccceeereeeece Malloy 
Mrs, Rice, 
Violin solo, ** Hungarian Melodies’. ............ ceccccceeceeeues Remenyi 
Mr. Remeny. 
Whe Ohe is s E T See wre EH ea be tie Donizetti 


Mrs. Rice and Mr. Fessenden, 
AN ART RECITAL. 

Following close upon the Remenyi concert was an art recital given by 
the directors of the Northwestern Conservatory of Music to introduce 
Mrs. W. C, Foster, elocutionist and expounder of Delsarte, to Minneapo- 
lis. Dyer’s Music Hall was crowded to the doors with a representative 
audience, who accorded the charming reader a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Mrs. Foster is a lady of splendid physique and fine stage presence. 
A beautiful face and winning, gracious manners chain the attention and 
interest of the audience at once. She isa highly gifted woman, and na- 
ture certainly endowed her with the talents of an actress in the dramatic 
line. Descended from a long line of Irish orators, her inherited genius 
early displayed itself, and from very young girlhood she has been an ear- 
nest, indefatigable student, winning the personal esteem of Booth and 
McCullough, both of whom took an active interest in her studies and 
career. On the evening mentioned she gave “ The Shadow Song,” “ The 
Calling of Matthew,” ‘* Revenge’’ and the sleep walking scene from 
* Macbeth,” in each of which her wonderful oratorical powers, true con- 
ception and magnetic interpretation were a fit setting to her magnifi- 
cent stage presence. 

The gem of her readings, however, was “ The Calling of Matthew ’—a 
beautiful poem in itself. Mrs. Foster gave it that soulful rendition which 
satisfies the heart as well as the intellect of her listeners. In the “ Sleep 
Walking Scene '’ she was a veritable ‘** Lady Macbeth,” and although she 
had to contend with limited platform space her impersonation was excel- 
lent. In her Delsarte attitudes she looked a lovely Greek in Greek robes, 
and most effectively portrayed the poetry there is in the graceful curves 
and bends of a perfectly trained human body. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was carried out by Professor Marshall, director of the Northwestern 
Conservatory, and Miss Heegaard and Mr. Shibley, members of the 
faculty, who fully sustained the favorable opinion in which they are held. 
The addition of Mrs. Foster to the conservatory faculty is considered by 





Mi polis educators as a most valuable acquisition, 

PROGRAM, 

© Seater Bene oso cosce oc un tehaes es eine bantam & Campbell Rae-Brown 
Mrs, Foster. 

PR TERIUIINE QUIT ONE iso oes ceccpsdeceocisespeccteseeees Rubinstein 

Miss Heegaard 

9° Caio: of Minttieee. |. coi sam vin son beghnccdes decneneseap Doane Robinson 

OE sco enthvics bight cieths kOe titel 31d de hbne tds Rektt Mark Twain 
Mrs. Foster 

PR Ue PI ech cccrchebe cece ests dee. cess Metiovecs d'Adhemar 
Mr. Marshal). 

Attitudes....... bs vik pth Panay + eeeaseneaes seal > wieerys <3 brags Delsarte 

Mrs. Foster, Miss Bintlifte, 

Zither.... wo. ‘Sine swenesed we KTARGaUPAbE tes. 34, wpe oetegngen ne Selected 
Mr. Shibley. 

** Sleep Walking Scene” (** Macbeth "").............00 0600000 Shakespeare 
Mrs. Foster, 


The last week in April was marked with a red letter, and will long be 
remembered in Minneapolis, as it records the appearance of the United 
States Marine Band and Miss Marie Decca, also the grand concert given 
by the Minneapolis Choral Association in closing this season’s work. 
These two great events were sandwiched with an interesting recital by 
Miss Alma Westin, a pupil of Prof. Gustavus Johnson, and the concert 
given for the relief of the suffering Finns. On the evening of Monday, 
April 25, John Philip Sousa made his bow to an immense audience 
gathered at the Lyceum Theatre, and right royally did Minneapolis re- 
ceive him, Miss Decca also was enthusiastically received, and has added 
Minneapolis’ musical public to her unnumbered admirers. The concert 
opened with Wagner's “ Rienzi” overture by the band, whose effective 
rendition won an encore. Next came ‘ Scéne Pittoresque,”’ by Massenet, 
which was followed by ‘Sheridan's Ride.’’ This historical scene is 
brimful! of stirring military action. 

Owing to slight changes in program the vast audience were not quite 
prepared for the significance of the low, maffied tones with which the pre- 
lude began; but when at last the strains grew more familiar a ringing 





cheer, mingled with vigorous hand clapping, almost overpowered the glo- 
rious sound triumph of brasses and drums. The memorable scene was 
faithfully portrayed, and its superb rendition scored a perfect triumph for 
the Marine Band. The rest of the program won unstinted applause. 

Miss Decca’s first number was an aria from ‘‘ La Sonnambula,”’ which 
elicited an importunate encore, to which she responded with ‘* Robin 
Adair." Her second number was Donizetti's cavatina ("Linda di 
Chamounix”’), with flute obligato, In this her superb voice showed to 
splendid advantage, her pure tones so replete with flute-like clearness. 
was ofttimes a marvel, Miss Decca’s voice—a beautiful soprano—is of 
great power and volume, clear and sweet, possessing wonderful staying 
qualities, It is perfectly cultivated and she uses it with remarkable ease. 
Her singiag is full of dramatic fire and marvelous brilliancy, Ah, how 
that magnificent voice rose and fell and trilled, now loud, now soft, now 
high, then low, penetrating her enraptured audience with the very 
ecstacy of enjoyment, The two concerts given here by the band were 
the success of the season, 


PROGRAM FOR MONDAY NIGHT. 








Overture, “ Rienzi" .. Wagner 
** Scéne Pittoresque "’... ..Massenet 
a EDIE Tins Onn di ntenecgndebihcead kdumtact bas ase Weber 
Wee BOONE, BEDS Wan nc cccnsedcrescoarcess soscshecssoeserce Liszt 
SOME IE CVs Lon tycokas cots cee. vécteesscxsctacsaceres Bellini 
Andante. Com e per me sereno, Allegro. Sovra il sen, 
Miss Marie Decca, 
Intermezzo Sinfonico, ** Cavalleria Rusticana’’..................Mascagni 
RS EE ncntd Soden chix i vide svhnaeeecananes bear sekaeas Steck 
Scéne historique, ** Sheridan’s Ride”. ............ 0. elec cece eens Sousa 
Ps I 6 ov aka bd eee i pda vcdviccdcbecmueesedy ecpere Sousa 


Cavatina * O, luce di quest’anima " (‘* Linda di Chamounix’’). . ,Donizetti 
Miss Marie Decca. 
Patriotic song, ‘* The Star Spangled Banner”’..................... Arnold 





PROGRAM FOR TUESDAY MATINEE, 
Coen WEE UIE Ts none.) snsmechaak sbkmpee ah teenies 
ca din venasansaeressahsotibanee tkeatda sas iibers Grieg 
** Morning.” 
** Asa's Death,” 
* Peer Gynt Chased by the King of the Mountains.” 
Excerpts from ** Damnation of Faust’’............. hah althh se he-0 Berlioz 
“ The Reveille.” 
* Easter Hymn.” 
Ballet of the Syiphs. 
Hungarian March. 
P. i “ The R ¢ of a Harlequin ™.................... Massenet 
Entrance of Harlequin. 
Reverie of Columbine. 
Serenade of Harlequin to Columbine. 
The Pas Deux, 
Rad 8 area LIRR on nies do nba capers cease chevbtyes sereees 
** Morning.” 
“In the Woods.” 
“The Bolero.” 
** The Serenade.” 
* The. Tarantella.” 
** Dance of the Wooden Shoes.”’ 
Aria, “* La Mysoli"’ (** Pearl of Brazil"’)................. ..David 
Miss Marie Decca. 
Flute obligato, Mr. Henry Jaeger. 





.. Le Thiers 


Prelude, ** The Last Sleep of the Virgin”’...... . 2... 66. cccccceue Massenet 
I RSE asd anivncs osenn eo aghass esnene denaneoes ... Gillet 
Symphonic poem, * The Chariot Race”’.... .. ..................... Sousa 
UPOUUP WEI PIII Se cc ccc ccd tocece ccvcsgoctecescecs Godfrey 
Paceriotic air, ** Hail Columbia 0.0 oo... cccccccees oi ccdves ..... Pyles 


MISS WESTIN’S RECITAL, 


The piano recital given by Miss Alma Josephin Westin was in every 
way a very successful concert. A large audience assembled at Century 
Music Hall on the evening of April 27, whose unanimous verdict was that 
in the last year the fair pianist had made wonderful progress in both read- 
ing and execution. She plays from memory alone and each of her num- 
bers was marked by a deep thoughtfulness and a clear and in most in- 
stances a brilliant exe ution. She was ably assisted by Henrich Hoevel, 
violinist, and her instructor, Prof. Gustavus Johnson. Mr. Hoevel, whose 
playing is always well received, gave with his usual brilliancy two solo 
numbers and an obligato. His first number—Fantaisie Suedoise, by Leon- 
ard—won an importunate encore, to which he responded with a “ cradle 
song,” by Hauser. A ‘romance ” by Saint-Saéns was his second num- 
ber, It was an entirely different subject, but was played in his own 
inimitable style, precision and brilliancy of execution. The concluding 
numbers, Danse Macabre, Saint-Saéns, was played by Miss Westin and 
Professor Johnson, with violin obligato, which was a fitting conclusion to 
a very enjoyable recital. 

Miss Westin was the recipient of some exquisite floral gifts, and in her 
bodice sparkled a beautiful diamond, the gift of her gratified father. The 
fair pianist may ere long pursue her musical studies in Germany by ad- 
vice of her instructor, Professor Johnson. Below we give the program in 
full: 


PROGRAM. 

Toccata and fugue in D minor....... 6. 6... cece cee cece eeuee J. S. Bach 

Impromptu, op. 90, No. 4 Schubert 

Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2........ .. Chopin 

Rondo Brillante... ............ Petr oe re Pete Weber 
Miss Westin. 

i Sn saves on cansecdeenks¥l. 84) tiaatecebhe aden adie Leonard 
Mr. Hoevel 

aE aE Sper bet Pee re > ee aS eee Schumann 
Miss Westin 

Nd «inky cneadekennns chospadns oud de omen! Cnnds on ns . Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Hoevel. 

** Souvenir d' Amérique,” vaise. . néae Op céahedesp nes cacti 
* Venezia e Napoli (Gondoliera and Tarantelle). pebede so teudeverededes Liszt 
Miss Westin. 

Danse Macabre (two piano8)............--60see0  ceeeeee ..Saint-Saéns 


Miss Westin and Mr. Johnson, 
Violin obligato by Mr, Hoevel, 


RELIEF CONCERT. 

The concert for the relief fund of the famine sufferers in Finland did 
not meet with the success it merited. The audience was very small and 
much of the really fine program was omitted. The principal features, 
however, were the organ solos by Prof, J. Warren Andrews and the con- 
tralto solo by Miss Mamie Helm. Mr. Andrews is master of the organ 
and his playing is always a revelation of some new beauties in this most 
difficult instrument. His pedal playing reminds one of the eminent John 
Zundel, who in his day was considered the finest pedal organist on this 
continent. Mr, Andrews’ organ playing is ch ized by a profound 
scholarly reading and great delicacy and refi in interpretation. 
He understands thoroughly the separate mechanism of this splendid 
instrument and the perfect blending into one har ious whole. 

Asan educator of public taste in forgan renditions of musical classics 














he has already made a strong impression in our city, and it is sufficient 
that he is upon the program to attract a goodly crowd, Miss Helm, con- 
tralto, sang with good effect a double number by Schubert, Asa vocalist 
she is bound to make her mark in the future if her studies are not inter- 
rupted. 

The rest of the musical program was carried out with credit to the 
performers, Professor Johnson, however, did not appear in the number 
for which he was down, to the great disappointment of his many 
admirers. 

At the close of the entertainment specimens of the bread used by the 
Finns in times of famine were distributed as souvenirs to the audience 
The starvation mixture of ground bark and rye brought back in a most 
forcible manner the history of the Thirty Years’ War, with its attendant 
horrors, the almost unequaled bravery of the dauntless Finns and the hero 
worship and pathetic veneration in which they held the superb character 
of Gustav Adolph. 


PROGRAM. 


.. J, Seb, Bach 
Fr. Lisat 


Toccata Dovica i. ....6.0..... 
** Ave Maria,”’ for the organ 
This is a well-known melody of the fourteenth century 
composed by Arcadelo. In the present arrangement 
by Liszt the theme is clearly presented, accompanied 
by a fair representation of distant chimes. 
Prof. J, Warren Andrews 
Opening Speech. . 
By Chy Mayer ‘Hon. P. B. Winston 
Baritone solo, “ Einen Kuss, dann gute Nacht’ p 
Mr. G. A. Sandberg. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, ‘vo. 14........... Liszt 
Prof. Gustavus Johnson 


Ernst Simon 


By Rev. Rabbi G. Mars. 
Song, * Connais tu le Pays.” op. ** Mignon” 
Miss Celestine Saucier 
QUPMRE BOI Foc. ccc ccstunaseecets 
Miss Carrie Millward. 
Aria, * Timor de me,” from ** Il Trovatore"’ Verdi 
Miss Emma Nilson. 


A. Thomas 


Speech shane es ; 

By Rev. K. Janson. 

* Der Doppelgiinger”’. ! 

WHR av ee vce ckeenrur ct. . "ELe meketbee hare +e oSichubert 
Miss Mamie Helm. 

Speech ... .. Yaete f'see ; 

By Rev. S. W. Sample. 


Swedish Quartet Club. 

* Ave Sanctissima,"’ for the organ : .. Eugen Thayer 
Finale to the ** Star Spangled Banner," variations oe J. K. Paine 
Prof. J. Warren Andrews. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CHORAL ASSOCIATION, 


The closing concert for this season of this fine organization occurred on 
the evening of Friday, April 29, at which time Massenet's “ Eve" was 
presented for the first time in this city, and the first presentation of ‘' The 
Triumph of Love "’ comple‘ed the delightful program. Dang’s orchestra 
furnished the instrumental! portion, and the Choral Association of St. Paul 
assisted in the presentation of ‘*‘ The Triumph of Love.”’ The soloists 
were Mrs. Genevra Johnston-Bishop, soprano; William Ludwig, bari- 
tone, and Charles A. Knorr, tenor. The great interest of the occasion 
centred in the musical composition of ‘“ The Triumph of Love,”’ which 
was the work of the director, Samuel A. Baldwin. The composition has 
for its subject Schiller's grand hymn of that name, and the motive carried 
out in the whole production is the supreme blessedness of the pure, noble 
sentiment of love, the contrast of its entire absence, and the ecstacy of ul- 
timate fruition. The exquisite imagery in which the celebrated German 
poet clothes his ideal conceptions is most noble, and Mr. Baldwin has 
portrayed it with a dignity and refinement of musical composition which 
could scarcely be excelled. 

It has for a long time been the all engrossing topic in musical circles of 
both cities, and its successful presentation is a matter of congratulation to 
its composer. The large audience assembled at “ The Swedish Taber- 
nacle” on this occasion enthusiastically accorded their appreciative 
recognition of its merits, and Mr. Baldwin was showered with a perfect 
storm of applause. The principal characteristics of the composition lie in 
the beautiful tonal coloring, the delicate shades of expression, the bold 
portraiture of ideal imagery and the superb massing and blending of the 
whole. Solo, chorus and orchestra, each apart and all together produced 
a grand effect which was a feast for the gods. The orchestral! introduc- 
tion is jubilant in character, leading to a splendid chorus, * By love are 
blest the gods on high,’ both beautifully rendered. The chorus opening 
with male voices is repeated with female voices, commencing with the 
words, ** Tis love that makes the heavens shine."’ This is followed by a 
baritone solo and chorus, in the motive of desolation, and the rippling 
sweet melody which plays a prominent part in ail the work advances 
quickly to the front. The soprano solos are particularly beautiful, and 
their interlacing with the full volume of choral sound was almost enchant- 
ing. The grand finale of the work is heard in the brilliant figure brought 
out by the violins, introducing the ecstacy of triumphant love, and with 
an outburst of exultant music ends “The Hymn of the Triumph of 
Love.” 

Mrs. Bishop was in splendid voice and scored another triumph to those 
she has already achieved in our city, for she is a great favorite in Minne. 
apolis, Mr. Ludwig sang with his usual effectiveness but (it may be a 
faulty taste in me)—I cannot enthuse over his voice or singing. His 
rendition of ‘‘ The Palms” gave me the fidgets, he seemed so entirely out 
of allsympathy with the sentiment of either music or words, That he is 
a thoroughly cultivated artist is conceded, but whether he did not care to 
do any better or whether it was not his style of music | cannot say, but ! 
have heard an amateur sing it with better finish and more sou!. I was 
out of patience with Ludwig's rendition and wished heartily that he would 
conclude with the first verse. 

Mrs. Bishop gave ‘With verdure clad,’ from Haydn's “ Creation,” 
and sang it superbly. Mr. Knorr sang** Am Rhein beim Wein,"’ by Reis, 
His voice is of beautiful quality, resonant and full, and in all his work he 
evinced himself the musician, Massenet's * Eve"’ received a good inter- 
pretation from the association, ** Adam" (Mr. Ludwig), *' Eve" (Mrs. 
Bishop) and the narrator (Mr. Knorr) giving the leading parts the req- 
uisite finishing touches. The rich, powerful soprano of Mrs. Bishop was 
equal to the demands made upon it, and in oratorio and chorus singing 
she certainly could not be excelled. She uses her vocal organ skillfully 
and with ease, and her charming personality engages the interest and ap- 
probation of the audience from the first. The music of “ Eve,” although 
though not heavy, is at times very sombre. 

It is, however, throughout a perfect exponent of the subject, As a 
composition, one enjoys the various representations of that primeval 
history, and the descriptions are full of realistic conceits. Their vocal 
portrayal was admirably executed, even to the almost appalling effect 
of the fourth part, representing the curse. It was with relief that I heard 
the last clash of the orchestral denunciation, and the solos which filled up 
the intermission between “ Eve and ‘* The Triumph of Love’’ was thank- 
fully enjoyed. On the whole this last work of the Choral Association was 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











by far the best that has ever been done. As director, Mr. Baldwin isa 
very efficient one. He is a conscientious, indefatigable worker, and in 


both cities his work is successful and highly appreciated. 
Acrow Horton. 


~< + 


Cincinnati Cullings. 

HE piano recital by .Prof. Armin W. Doerner, of the 
college, assisted by Mr. and Mrs, Benzing, of Boston, on the even- 

ing of the 27th, in the Odeon, was a thorough artistic success 
Professor Doerner’s reputation in the musical centres of the country is 
already an enviable one, and his talent bids fair to add much to his record 
in the future. In technic Professor Doerner displays a well nigh faultless 
accuracy, and this, combined with a broad, intellectual grasp of the theme 
and the poetic fire of the true artist, renders his interpretations entirely 


captivating 

With a keen, sympathetic insight into the range and possibilities of 
music and ao extremely sensitive musical temperament, his execution 
presents a brilliant series of tone pictures illumined by the fire of artistic 
perception, The admirable qualities of his playing had a fine scope in 
Impromptu, op. 142, No, 9, Schubert; Ballade, op. 23, G minor, Chopin ; 
“La Campanella,”’ Liszt-Paganini; ** Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ Liszt; the 
prize song from the * Meistersinger,”’ and * At the Spring.” Joseffy. 

Mrs. Benzing sang several numbers very well and was warmly encored. 
Her voice is a deep, rich contralto of surprisingly full notes in the lower 
register, and her expression is very good, although her method is open to 
improvement, Mr, Benzing has an excellent bass voice, well trained and 
under good contro! and he sings easily and with well adapted expression, 

The college was full of music on the night of the 27th, for at the same 
time that Professor Doerner's recital was in progress in the Odeon, the 
choristers of St. Luke's P. E, Church were giving a concert in the Ly- 
ceum 

The white robed young choristers quite distinguished themselves, their 
fresh young voices ringing out delightfully and showing the good effect 
of the training of their choir master, Mr, Newlin, The most notable soloist 
of the evening was Mr. F, E, Tunison, whose basso seemed to be at its best 


estate in his solos, ** Lord God of Abraham,"’ Mendelssohn, and" A Night 
in Spring "’ and “ Still as the Night,” Bohm. Mr. Tunison has been but 
two years a pupil of the finest vocal instructor in Cincinnati, Prof. B, W. 


Foley, of the college, but his progress has been rapid and brilliant, and he 
is probably second to none as a popular local vocalist, At this state it 
would be inopportune to call Mr, Tunison an artist, however much his 
admirers might personally feel inclined to do so, but it is quite certain that 
he has all the possibilities of an artist in his voice, which is of great range 
and of admirable power and expression. 

Mr. Tunison has been an acceptable musical critic in this city since 
1878, With his superb voice, a handsome physique and a genial per- 
sonality, Mr. Tunison possesses all the requirements for a professional, 
and should he decide to become one he will not be without honor in his 
own city. 

Others who creditably assisted in the Lyceum Concert were Miss Josie 
Kinsinger, Miss Minnie Martin, Mrs. Charlies W. Brooks, Mr. Wright, 
Mr, Ireland, the Cincinnati Male Quartet and Mr, E. A. Bollinger, 
organist, 

The Euterpe concert, on the evening of the 26th, in the Odeon, was 
attended by a large and fashionable audience, and the performance was 
fairly good, It is, however, a fact that Mr, Campanari is not the man for 
the conductor's baton. He is too nervous, does not know how to handle a 
chorus and, in short, was not born to be a leader. There is excellent 
material in the chorus, and with a better conductor the Euterpe is capable 


of doing good work next season. Fipetio. 


=< 


South Manchester, Conn. 


AYDN’S **Creation’’ was given in Cheney Hall, May 
12, by the combined choral societies of Rockville and South Man- 
chester, under the direction of B, W. Loveland, of Harttord, the talented 
young conductor, The chorus numbered 175 voices, Mrs Jennie Patrick- 
Walker, Mr, J, H. Ricketson and Mr, D. M. Babcock were the soloists, 
and the Boston Festival Orchestra was in attendance. The production 
wasenjoyed by a full house, and marked an important period in the mu- 
sical life of the town. J. H. 


-_— + oe 


A Lauder Addendina. 


A VERY youthful prima donna made her début at the 

residence of W, Waugh Lauder, 3625 Forest avenue, Chicago, Ill., 
on Friday,May 18. Mrs, Cora Lindsay-Lauder chaperoned the fairy-like 
débutante, who was rapturously received. 


A CORRECTION. 


Miss Amy Fay says that Mr, Arthur Friedheim played the Liszt Legende 
No, 2 for the first time in America. 

This is a misstatement. I myself have played it, and, in short, a majority 
of the greater works of Liszt on such dates as the following: Chicago, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1887; Kingston, Ont., May 18, 1885; Chicago. May 
18, 1887 ; Chicago, March 18, 1887; Shaftesbury Hall, Toronto, April 10, 
1883 ; also April 21, 1888; the Legendes and A major concerto and ** Don 
Giovanni,” at Toronto University, November 4 and 11, 1882; Galt Col- 
legiate Institute, Canada, December 8, 1882; Bloomington (testimonial 
concert to me), the Legendes, “ Islaméj," of Balakirew, ‘* Don Giovanni” 
and other great works, August 25, 1887; Hellmuth, College, London, De- 
cember 20, 1883; Eureka College, four Christmas concerts, 1886: Peoria 
High School (cyclus of mine), February 13, 18, 20, 27, 1886, 

In four subscription recitals in London, Hamilton, Toronto and Mon- 
trea! in January and February, 1874, I played over twenty com positions of 
Liset, Wagner and others of the modern schoool for the first time in Brit- 
ish North America, I have played the Legendes, further, in Cobourg, 
Ottawa, St. Catherines, Guelph, Brampton, Brantford, Oshawa and more 
than a dozen other cities of Canada as early as 1883, 1884 and 18%5—in all 
these places for the firsttime, I could name the fact that I played the B 
minor sonata of Liszt at the unveiling of the great Liszt bust by Ezekiel 
in Rome in the winter of 1881-2, and again in twenty different towns of 
Canada in 1882, 1883, &c, I played itin the New England Conservatory 
(third time there) on January 26, 1888, Mr. Faelten, Mr. Otto Bendix and 
Karl Klindworth also played it. I played it in 1890 in Cincinnati, and the 
week following Mr, Acolph Carpé performed it. 1 played it also at the 
Illinois M, T. A., Wednesday, June 20 187, and have repeated it no less 
than sixty-five times since my return from Weimar and Rome with Lisz’. 

Jam a warm admirer of Mr, Friedheim and I am glad that Pachmann is 
playing the sonata frequently, but I du not intend to sit calmly by while 
others get credit for doing things that I did myself frequently a decade 
before, Mr, Gorno, of Cincinnati, also played the Legendes in that city 
many years ago ; in fact, he made Liszt as familiar to the South and South- 
west as I for ten years labored to make him and Wagner to Canada and 
the Went, 

* Render unto Cwsar the things that are Cowsar’s,"" I have done much 
missionary work in America since the year 1870, and I insist in the matter 
of giving credit therefore upon * paimam qui meruit ferat."’ 


1 also played the Liszt A major concerto and the ** Don Giovanni"’ fan- 
. 
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tasia for the first time in the New England Conservatory in the season of 
1887-8. 

I take all the above dates from my programs, which I ever keep in good 
order, chronologically pasted in books. Miss Fay must not make state- 
ments which she cannot substantiate. W. Wavuon Lauper, 
+o 


Buffalo Music. 
Burrao, May 16. 


UITE like the old Leipsic times did it seem at the Star 
Theatre last week, when Nikisch, Schroeder and d’Albert were 
on the stage with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A royal concert did 
they give and a royal house greeted them. Nikisch is a bit shorter haired. 
Schroeder's locks have grown still thinner and his fingers longer and 
4’Albert’s mustache is that of the man now-—otherwise they are as they 
were in'84, Bless me! It is nearly ten years ago—and here am I living a 
life of single cussedness still! But not for much longer, Deo gratia / 
Now don't say Dominus vobiscum / 
> £0 2 

Edward Lioyd, with the graceful, earnest faced Dora Valesca Becker, 
violinist ; Miss Pfafflein (ang/ice * Popelet’’), she of the stunning appear- 
ance and contralto voice, and a lady accompanist. who shall be nameless. 
because she couldn't play—these gave a concert at Music Hall, which was 
enjoyed by an audience of minimum size but maximum enthusiasm. 

The Saengerbund, Mr. Carl Martens dizector, assisted by Miss Rosa 
Reinecke, soprano,and Mr. Robert Griesser, baritone, have their last 
concert for this season (their thirty-ninth) last week. Particular mention 
should be made of Mr. Griesser, who sang Graben-Hoffman’s ** 500,000 
Teufel "’ ina way that produced a rousing encore, when he sang Meyer- 
Helmund's ‘Of Thee I’m Thinking, Margarita’’ with nice expression 
and particularly distinct enunciation, 

ee ae De 

Mr. George B, Williams, of New York, with the Y, M. C. A. Orchestra 
of twenty pieces, gave an “ Evening of Literature and Music” recently 
which completely filied the hall with pleased listeners, This is from the 
* Express": ** Mr. Riesberg’s Y, M. C. A. Orchestra played with spirit 
and style and should appear oftener in public.” To which I will add that 
the orchestra was organized to assist at the regular Sunday afternoon 
men's meeting at the Y. M.C. A., and that the attendance has been twice 
as large since this innovation. We have also a solo singer, with a twenty 
minute address ; Rev, Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, spoke last Sunday. 

*- e+ * *@ 

St. Columba's R. C. Church was the scene last night of a sacred concert, 
inaugurating the new organ, which was built by the veteran organ 
builder, House, and is a very satisfactory instrument for the place. I 
know because | played it. 

Damrosch with his orchestra, the Henschels, and Seid] are coming soon. 
They can come none too soon for Yours, F. W. Rigsperc, 

a oe ee 


Pittsburgh News. 
PirrssurGcu, Pa., May 16, 1892. 

HE musical season of 1891-2 is practically coming to 

an end,and Pittsburgh will soon be left in darkness and gloom, 

especially after the musical lights have been * shut off"’ and the whirl of 

the dynamos ceases. At this season ending condition of things all will be 

quiet and the musician will “ fold his tent, like the Arab, and silently steal 
away.” 

One by one have the brilliant musical displays been ‘* marked off" as 

things of the past, and at last the one great musical moment for which we 


| have anxiously looked for has been entered in the big book of * have 


beens.,”’ 

This chief epoch of this year's musical history was given last week and 
wasin the na:ure of a May musical festival, given by the Mozart Club. 
The programs of the three concerts, the material, workmanship and 
workmen of which, especially the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
other artists which appeared, speak for themselves to the effect that a 
more artistic musical season has never before been given and enjoyed 
in Pittsburgh. 

The choral work of the club added much to the success of this quasi 
festival, but when one hears the perfection of shading to which orchestral 
performances have been brought by such masterly skill as is undoubtedly 
possessed by Mr. Nikisch, chorus singing suffers materially by the com- 
parison, This was especially noticeable in these concerts. However, 
such interpretation of orchestral works ought to be an incentive to our 
best local choral club to emulate the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
dynamic nuances. 

Mr. William H, Sherwood was here on April 26 and gave one of his ex- 
ceedingly interesting, instructive and truly artistic piano recitals. The 
concert was given in the recital hall of Curry Conservatory of Music. 
An audience was present which was composed of principally Pittsburgh 
leading musicians, both professional and amateur. Mr. Sherwood's play- 
ing was richly enjoyed and his visit was accepted as a substitute for the 
world renowned Paderewski, who gave us the“ go by.” A number of 
our daily papers dubbed Sherwood the American Paderewski and spoke 
in the highest terms of his highly artistic interpretation of the composi- 
tions contained in the fine program. Mr, Sherwood is certainly a great 
artist. The more Pittsburgh musicians hear him the better they like 
him. Come again, Mr. Sherwood ; you will always find a warm welcome, 
Simeon Bisset. 





Chicago Summer Concerts. 
HE summer nights’ concerts to be given at 
the new Armory Building, corner Sixteenth street and 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, which were hinted at in these 
columns two weeks ago, are now an absolute certainty. 
Contracts have been signed with forty of Thomas’ regu- 
lars, which includes the musicians brought from Europe 
and New York for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
the balance of an orchestra of fifty pieces will be com- 
pleted with the best resident musicians. A first-class or- 
chestra is thus guaranteed for a series of concerts to com- 
mence June 20 and to be continued for a series of five 
weeks. Max Bendix will be the conductor and will present 
programs of the most popular compositions of the best 
composers. 

The armory—an ideal place for the purpose, acoustically 
and also as regards location and quietness—will be hand. 
somely decorated. The promenade and restaurant de- 
partment will be special features, as it is expected that the 
armory during the season of concerts will be the meeting 
place of the best social and musical elements of the city. 
The series will be managed by Anson S. Temple, of the 
Auditorium staff. The stockholders and directors are Mr. 
William R. Page, Mr. Arthur Bissell, of Lyon, Potter & Co., 
and Mr. Rudolph R. Magnus. 
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(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
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ALPHA AND OMEGA—CREATION AND JUDGMENT. 
AYDN’S most popular work, “The Crea- 
tion,’’ written at the age of sixty-three (1795 to 1798), 
was composed within two years and first produced in Vi- 
enna on March 19, 1799. Of this work he said when urged 
to hasten its completion: ‘*I am long about it, for I wish 
it to last long,’’ and again, ‘*‘When I think of God * * * 
I could set a miserere to cheerful music.’’ Some of the 
effects have been judged to be trivial, ¢. g., the plunging 
of the whale and the descent of the rain, hail and snow. 
Some of the chief features were, however, novel in his 
day, ¢. g., the sudden bursting of all the forces into a for- 
tissimo at the words ‘‘And there was light,’’ and the use 
of the major chord as contrasted with the previous minor 
passages. 

The quaint and fanciful imitations in ‘ Rolling in foamy 
billows’ are certainly telling, and the pastorai and primi- 
tive sweetness of ‘‘ With verdure clad’’ and the duet be- 
tween ‘‘Adam ”’ and ‘‘ Eve’’ have never been surpassed in 
their particular genre. Dr, Croft ridiculed ‘‘The heavens 
are telling,’’ saying ‘‘it began at the opera house and 
ended at Vauxhall.’’ At the conclusion of the manuscript 
the venerable master appended the words ‘* Laus Deo.” 

The audience was not a very large one, probably owing 
to the excessive charges. Fancy $3.50 to hear the ‘‘ Crea- 
tion.’’ The chorusin the beginning was tame but sang 
the three great war horses, ‘‘ Heavens are telling,’’ 
‘* Achieved is the,” and ‘‘ Hail, bounteous Lord,’’ with rare 
fervor and unanimity. De Vere began with the usual 
hoarseness but also warmed up and sang ‘ With verdure 
clad,’”’ and ‘* On mighty pens”’ exquisitely, save for a ten- 
dency to supersentimentalize on the ‘‘ cooing ’’ which be- 
came too, too wooing. Mr. Knorr did quite conscientious 
work, but seemed out of place in a large festival. Mr. Lud- 
wig’s singing was even infinitely less satisfactory than in 
the ** Damnation of Faust ’’ some time back. His voice did 
not suit his part and the only redeeming feature in the last 
part of the oratorio was the beautiful rendition of the duo 
‘* Graceful consort.’’ It is amusing to read nowadays a 
remark of Boulet (1809) in detailing from Vienna a per- 
formance of this work: ‘*‘ Haydn has used all that is dis- 
agreeable in the enharmonic genus, horrible discords, 
strange modulations and cords of the diminished seventh,”’ 
&c. What would that gentleman have thought of the 
requiem last night? I must confess to a good deal of 
antiquated chestnut in this work for my 1900 taste. 

La patrie de l'artiste est le monde entier,--Mavurice Dencremont, 

oe ae. 

It must be borne in mind that classical music must always have 

its special foes whose censure is really its highest praise * * * who 


cannot grasp the profound intention of a strange style.—Tuisaut. 
*- * * 


That is no longer music-—Rossini on Barvioz. 
e @:@ 


It sounds capital played upside down or backward,—Rossini on ** TANN- 


uAuser.”” 
**-e 


Berlioz ever reminds me of Gustav Doré’s vast but 
strangely incomprehensible phantasms. The great won- 
ders of the Orient, the hanging gardens of Nineveh, the 
monstrous temples of Egypt, the horrors depicted in 
Dante’s lines or on Rubens’ canvas float before my mem- 
ory. Some critics say of his works : 

Where perhaps one beauty shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines. 
He has been accused of using cranes to lift flies and hur- 
ricanes to waft feathers. His works are said to have a 
purgatorial length. I, however, would suggest that in mat- 
ter of fact he has aimed merely further that the ninth sym- 
phony, and truly he appears at times to strike the 
‘‘Diapason chordon symphonia,”’ i.¢., the diapason of the 
great world soul. 

The true key to all musical faith is ‘* Tolle lege, tolle 
audite’’ (é. ¢., ‘* Take and read, take and hear’’), and as in 
matters pertaining to the soul’s redemption we may say 
‘* Nisi crediteritis, non intelligetis’’ (i. ¢., ‘If you do not 
believe you will not understand "’), and ‘‘as no true thing 
is intolerant of any other true thing,’’ so must the most 
severe concede to this gallant modern Hector the germ of 
solid originality, a mustard seed of musical truth that has 
produced marvelous results. 

To be and not to seem is this man’s maxim ; 
His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 


And wants no other praise. 
— AEscuy.us, 


In giving the colossal requiem of Berlioz the Apollo Club 
has courageously adopted the saying of the Theban gen- 
eral, Pelopidas, who, fighting against fearful odds, ejacu- 
lated: ‘*So much the better, for we shall conquer so many 
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the more!’’ The Leitmotiv of Wagner is decidedly present 
in the works of the French Wagner in ‘‘ L’Idée Fixe,’’ or 
concise melodic phrase in all three of his greatest orches- 
tral creations. Cherubini said: ‘: Berlioz loves not the 
fugue,’’and he handed the enthusiastic student back his 
study books or exercises with the ironic remark ‘‘Je ne 
les comprends pas.’’ But malgré Mr. Cherubini the 
world is learning to understand this author of titanic 
fancies. He was a dreadful setback to the metier and 
canons of conservatism. He did not ever cry erat, but 
rather est and more frequently erit. Nowadays the conser- 
vatives decry Berlioz and Wagner and worship Bach and 
Beethoven ; others in the past decried Rossini and piously 
mumbled ‘*O divine Mozart!’’ Further back the cry was 
‘*Remember Gluck” or ‘‘Lulli, god-like Lulli!’’ Prior to 
that still the dogs in the manger conjured with the name 
Patestrina, and as Liszt said: ‘‘When Orpheus produced 
the music drama in Thrace, alas there was no prior per- 
fection to shake at the spouse of Euridice.”’ 

Spontini, like to Pilate, was non-committal concerning 
Weber, i. ¢., ‘‘he saw no evil in him; Handel did not ad- 
mire Bach or Gluck; Haydn did not expect wonders of 
Beethoven ; Hummel sneered at the mass in C (Mozart alone 
fully appreciated the youth); Weber satirized the ‘ He- 
roica ;"’ Marcello in 1704 lamented that ‘‘ music is going to 
pieces ;”” Rameau was sure in 1760 that ‘‘ music is lost ; ’’ 
Fetis alone of all struck the true solution and, avoiding 
pessimism and blind prejudice with true liberal conservat- 
ism, explained with the collected sapiency of far seeing 
criticism, ‘*Music has merely taken to itself another form ”’ 
(‘: Other times, other modes ’’). The original, ‘‘ get-out-of 
the-rut”’ artist will never want for cordial haters and 
critics galore. There is something essentially American in 
Berlioz’s nature. He will assuredly become (as Wagner 
already has for years been) firmly rooted on our musical 
sod. 

THE REQUIEM 

Is such a colossal, pyramidal, sphynxial (excuse the words) 
work, so appalling and aggressive, that it rattles even an 
old dyed in the wool Wagnerian. It was magnificently 
given. It was formerly sung in the old Exhibition Build- 
ing in 1884. It caused general surprise that more did not 
grasp the opportunity to hear this work, which was written 
by commission of the Ministre de |’Intérieure Mr. de Gas- 
parin (1836), to commemorate the heroes of the July revo- 
lution (1830). It was, however, first heard at the Invalides 
in memory of General Damremont on December 5, 1837. 
Requiems seem to have a fatality for causing schisms and 
troubles (see Mozart’s work and the Suessmeyer trouble) 
and Mr. Cherubini, who had also written a requiem, got 
one of his henchmen, Habeneck, appointed to direct 
the performance, How Berlioz saved his work in the 
‘* Tuba Mirum”’ from disaster by quickly taking the wily 
conductor’s office upon himself at the critical moment is 
well known, This ghastly tragedy of death and judgment 
was Berlioz’s hobby work and presents all the astounding 
eccentricities as well as his marvelous inventiveness in 
an equally strong light. 

The chorus in the * Dies Irae,”’ that awful word picture 
of Thomas Celano, did nobly, and the frightful resurrec- 
tion fanfare would surely cause the most hardened sinner 
to cry misericordia, ‘* Ubi sunt gaudia?’’ 

The attack and pitch in the Offertorium, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei were somewhat shaky, but considering the vast 
difficulties of the work they merited much more apprecia- 
tion and encouragement than Chicago gave them, The 
choristers numbered 800; orchestra, 125. Berlioz himself 
being a virtuoso tympanist he has given his favorite instru- 
ment great prominence in this work. His love passages 
with Miss Sampson, the actress, while playing his mighty 
thumps both of drum sticks and heart in the orchestra—she 
being in a near box—probably caused his infernal concerto 
for eight pair of kettle drums and ten drummers to be 
dulcet love songs to his peculiar ear. As for my requiems 
I will take them a little more diluted if you please. The 
trick of having four corps of brass has been used also by 
Gounod in his “* Redemption,” and gratia tibi, Gouriod, you 
use a choir of harps instead of drums. 

I would like here to give a few points on the history of 
the Apollo Club. It was founded in summer, 1872, by S. G. 
Pratt, on the plan of the Boston Apollo, with thirty-three 
charter members, ef whom only Rhilo A. Otis, the present 
president, and Mr. Brown remain. Geo. P. Upton, our 
veteran Chicago chief of the clan of critics, was the first 
president, followed by A. W. Dohn (ex-leader of the Men- 
delssohn Society). They gave their first concert in Stand- 
ard Hall on January 21, 1873. 

The chrysalis Mannerchor became the butterfly Apollo 
mixed chorus, under Wm. L. Tomlins, and gave its first con- 
cert on December 5, 1878. 


SECOND NIGHT. 





VERSUS ROMANTIC — **ACIS AND GALATEA”’ AND 


** LOBGESANG.”” 


CLASSIC 


One hundred and seventy-one years ago in the stately an- 
cestral mansion of Cannons, the seat of that Mzcenas 


of English art, the Duke of Chandos, Handel composed the 
graceful and attractively romantic serenata entitled ‘‘ Acis 





and Galatea’’ (1721). The poet Gay—likewise a guest 
there—wrote much of the text, Pope contributed ‘*The 
flocks shall leave the mountains,’’ Hughes penned ‘* Would 
you gain the gentle creature,’’ and many of Dryden’s fan- 
cies are contributed to its lines, It was first performed in 
1732. The puff preliminary in the * Daily Post,’’ May 2, 
1732, read: ‘* We hear that the proprietors of the English 
opera will very shortly perform a celebrated pastoral opera 
called ‘Acis and Galatea,’ by Mr. Handel, with all the 
grand choruses and other decorations, as it was performed 
before his grace the Duke of Chandos at Cannons. It is 
now in rehearsal.’’ 

This was at the new theatre in the Haymarket, right 
next to his (Handel’s) opera house in the Haymarket. 
Montier (first appearance) sang ‘‘ Acis,’’ Miss Arne (relative 
of Dr. Arne) sang ‘‘ Galatea,’’ Arne’s father, who was a 
cabinet maker, organized this performance. Handel him- 
self took up this gauntlet of rivalry (how about copyright 
in those days?) and on June 5 issued a notice in the ‘' Daily 
Journal’’ and on June 1o Mrs. Strada, Senesino and Mon 
tagna sang it in astrange olla podrida, English and Italian, 
such as we alas too frequently hear on our modern stage 
in the United States, It failed, being produced only four 
times that season and four times in the next. Its principal 
revival was in 1739, when the lovely duet ‘* Happy! happy! 
happy we’ was added. In 1842 Chas. Wm. Macready re- 
vived it in splendor at Drury Lane, and on August 2, 1869, 
George Vining opened the new Princess’ Theatre with a 
sumptuous renaissance of this sweetest work of Handel. 

A really small audience greeted the beautiful sight of 
700 singers piled tier upon tier on the great Auditorium 
stage. 

Chicago should be ashamed of her meagre appreciation 
of the twenty years’ jubilee of the Apollos, I felt hurt my- 
self when I saw with what half heartedness the gallant 
chorus sang. Dear old Cincinnati, I feel confident, will 
not thus kill her festival. 

Mr, Tomlins, while an excellent drill master for a chorus, 
is not a good conductor for chorus with orchestra. Every 
chorus in the Handel work was uncertain and the ragged 
work of the orchestra, which made frequent flagrant false 
entries, demonstrated beyond a doubt that they were not 
well held in hand. 

In the chorus, ‘‘Wretched lovers,’ the altos made a 
dreadful faux pas, and itcame within an ace of being a com- 
plete breakdown. The air ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry” 
was very badly accompanied, and poor Boston Lamson 
was sore put to the test, but pulled through by means of 
self-annihilation. The chorus, ‘* Mourn all ye muses,"’ was 
badly sung, but the final phrase, ‘‘Ah! the gentle Acis is 
no more,’’ was given with a delicious smoothness and finish. 

Inequality is the word for the choral work of the Apollo— 
they charm one moment and cause one to tremble for them 
in the very next—e. g., in the chorus, ‘‘ Cease, Galatea, cease 
to grieve,’’ the beginning was lamentably uncertain, but 
the remainder of the number was, beyond a cavil, ideal 
chorus singing. Why is this? The gems of the soloists 
were ‘‘Happy! happy! happy we,’’ by Lloyd and De 
Vere ; the grandly sung ‘‘ Love sounds th’ alarm ”’ by Lloyd, 
and the inimitable sangfroid with which the veteran tenor 
sang around a dangerous frog i’ the throat in the ‘‘ Flocks 
shall leave the mountains.”’ 

In the ‘* Hymn of Praise’? we were presented with an- 
other orchestral muddle in ‘‘1 waited for the Lord,’’ which 
was miserably sung by De Vere and Miss Helen E. Buckley, 
whose voices went but ill together. A'mighty hit was achieved 
by De Vere in the ‘* Day is approaching,” bringing down 
the whole house by acclamation with her magnificent de- 
clamatory singing, aided by the superb organ under our 
Eddy’s master hand and a really inspiring effort by the 
chorus, 

Tomlins was much more at home in the second work and 
the majestic choral was sublimely sung. Summing up, the 
work of the chorus was superlatively excellent at times, 
and then again it was frequently bad! The orchestra was 
poor enough, evidently not being in feeling with the baton. 

‘Excelsior is the device of poetry and music. They 
sing perpetually through all ages for the exaltation of 
human souls and accompany the ‘sursum corda’ that vi- 
brates daily in the churches and their bells. 

Vigelemus omnes. 

** Laudamus Deum verum.”’ 

Lisat to Longfellow, 1874. 

** Art is a colossus that by itself does not stand if its base 
be not made firm by the feet of other men.’’—/erversion of 
Alfieri. 

sess 

From Bach to Berlioz, what a chasm; as well say from 
Giotto to Hans Makart or Bouguereau, or contrast Spenser 
with Walt Whitman or Swinburne. The first is the evan- 
gelical successor of Palestrina, the law giver of glorious 
and severe science; the heir of Lassus and the musical 
fathers, the glorious upholder for all time of art wedded to 
science, the contrapuntal seer of Leipsic. The other a 
product of the morbid yet overheated exaltation of a fer- 
menting and seething art period, without that apostolic 
earnestness so characteristic of the austere ecclesiastical 
giant, even showing the effects of the stage rather than of 
the faith, and even in his colossal requiem more of the jug- 





gler with effects than the expounder of a holy and heaven 
born mission. Even in Bach's time ‘‘Science grim peeped 
forth from its severe cloister and beheld the wild and beauti- 
ful creature (popular art) singing her roundelays, captivating 
the hearts of the people * * * striking the mandolin to 
the wild and irregular rhythm of fancy or passion ; Science, 
shocked, withdrew itself, but presently the grave face 
looked out once more, opened a window, stepped forth, 
was smitten by the facile enchantress and conceived the 
daring plan of wooing and winning her for himself; it 
took 250 years. Science was so dul! and prejudiced, Art 
was so impatient, wild and careless they were betrothed ; 
a certain impatience of forms ensued, but Art was capti- 
vated and fortified by the strong spirit and the perfect 
marriage was only a matter of time."’ 

When we hear a mighty work of the tone architect Bach 
not only the siceum /umen, the intelligence, is affected but 
emotionly touched, as is the mind of the mathematician by 
the following out of some subtle problem or deduction. It 
is the perception of law, mighty and eternal order never 
changing throughout «ons. When Herschel discovered 
his ‘‘ hole in heaven” he was powerfully excited ; when the 
classical scholar finds a new beauty in an abstruse line of 
his favorite Greek poet he is moved to tears. Macaulay 
wept when rereading the Iliad at fifty years of age. 
The grandest expressions of the infinite and eternal—caus- 
ing alike the wolian strings of our hearts to quiver and the 
mightiest spectrum of our prophetic souls to be revealed 
as perceived revelation—are to be found in such works as 
the **Passion Music" or the great B minor mass of Bach. 
I would, however, say right here that this is no food fora 
shallow mind or a weak and morbid nature. This cannot 
by any manner of means be understood or enjoyed by a 
musical fool. 

Not only do we find here law and order, beauty of form, 
proportion of parts, symmetry of expression, but the ele- 
ments of endless complementary variations of combina- 
tions, elaboration, complication, mysterious, vastness, in- 
explicable and unhampered divinity of loftiness. To many 
—defective even in daily life as to harmonious organization 
—this very complication seems tedious and incomprehensi- 
To such we say ‘‘ You cannot swim in this water ; 
” The ‘Passion Music,” the mass 


ble. 
you'd better try salt! 
in B minor or Beethoven’s ‘* Missa Solemnis 
what the Parthenon, the Elgin Marbles or the Laocoon 
are to plastic arts, 7. ¢., ‘*Das Evangelium der Kunst.’ 
The great cantor has immortalized that glorious Protestant 
miserere, ‘‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,”’ and (‘* Befiehl 
Du deine Wege) called the ‘‘ Passion Hymn,”’ of Paul Ger- 
hardt. 
Bach’s version diverges from the authentic original and 
he sets it no less than six times during the work with 
various texts. Paul Gerhardt, the author of the sublime 
words, was veritably the St. Bernard of Germany. It 
was a popular Volksweise of Hans Leo Hasler (1601), set 
asa choral by Johann Hermann Schein in 1627. We also 
find the ancient choral of Volks-Lied origin: ‘* Wer hat 
dich so geschlagen,’’ or sometimes to words “‘ Nun ruhen 
alle WAlder,”’ or ‘* O Welt Ich muss dich lassen,’’ the latter 
version the old Tyrolese ballad of Heinrich Isaac so pop- 
ular in Tyrol (printed 1539). 
Innspruck, I now must leave thee, 
And bitterly it grieves me, 
To go to foreign lands, 

In the spiritualized version of John Hesse : 
O World! I now must leave thee, 


But little doth it grieve me ; 
I seek my native home. 


are to music 


This Hesse was in 1475 maestro di capella of St. John in 
Florence, and later of the Emperor Maximilian, Hetaught 
Ludwig Senfl, one of the coadjutors of Luther. Johann 
Hermann Schein arranged it (1627) as a choral, Michael 
Preetorius did the same in 1610. 

We find embodied also chorals by Johann Schop (1642), 
who wrote that masterpiece ‘‘ Jesus meine Zuversicht’’ in 
1650 (organist in Hamburg, 1640). Mendelssohn gives us 
in the ‘*Lobgesang”’ that choral-—said to be the best 
known hymn in the world—‘* Nun danket alle Gott,’’ words 
by Rinkert, choral by Johann Criger (1640), director of St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Berlin ; died 1662. His great collection, 
‘*Praxis Pietatis,’’ went through thirty editions. 

As Zelter said, ‘‘ Bach is a world in himself,’’ the glory 
of the true musician, but shame on Leipsic and the musical 
world! Old Mrs. Bach died as an almswoman in 1760, and 
the mightiest mind’s last resting place is unknown beneath 
the pavement of St. Peter’s square. 

ORIGIN OF THE ‘*PASSION PLAY’ AND MUSIC, 

We find in the Orient the zsthetic plaints of Eprem Syrus 
(a poet unexcelled by any Occidental); the (A. D. 300) or- 
ganized plays of the earnest St. Gregory Nazianzen (of An- 
tioch) ; again, that interesting institution of St. Philippo 
Neri (Convent St. Onofrio in Trastevere, Rome, where his 
‘*Sunday ”’ and “ free school’’ amphitheatre is stili to be 
seen in the whilom home of the immortal Tasso); the ora- 
torio or time honored recitations of the story of the passion 
during Holy Settimana, both by Roman Catholic and early 
Lutheran churches alike; again, that primitive ‘* Passion 
Play’? of France given by the Bishop of Angers, in which 
not only the ennarative but also recitando or (to a certain 
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degree, polyphonic, +. ¢., by three parts—discant, alt and 
basso) style was used. These early plays were on the 
model of the Greek play, and a survival of this class we 
see in the Oberammergau * Passionspiele,”” and the chil- 
dren's performances at Ara Coli on the Capitol Hill, 
Rome, on Christmas morn. We then find a more purely 
musical work—that of Keiser (of the great Hamburg 
school, comprising Telemann, Mattheson, Handel, Pastor 
Brockes and Keiser). It was a passion with soliloquia or 
ruminative monody. The chorales'in works of this nature 
were originally sung by the congregation. 

Bach, in addition to writing motets, cantatas, organ and 
clavecin music without end, had the ambition te raise the 
low artistic level of Lutheran song service in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Leipsic, and ameng other things this great monu- 
ment of Protestant worship the ‘Passion Music’’ (five in 
number, the chief being according to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark)—was written at the instigation of Pastor Deyling for 
Char Freitag.’ The Riedel Society produced the other 
seldom heard ‘ Passions,’’ but they proved less weighty and 
are rarely sung. Of the most interesting perennial musically 
monumental performances in Europe those cf Mozart's 
masses in St. Stephan’s Dom, Vienna; the miserere either 
of Basili, Allegri, Baj, Baini or some mass of Palestrina at 
Rome, and the ** Passion Music’’ at Leipsic, are the most 
important. In that quaint, gabled and dim old St. Thomas’ 
with the old organ upon which the grand magister Bach 
was wont himself to play, and with the famous choir 
trained in his day by him, the music grows from a perform- 
ance into a sacrament and a profound impression (usually 
absent at our fashionable festivals) overwhelms an audience 
of all nations every Good Friday. 

We have a quaint relic of olden time worship (some think 
Druidical) in the ‘*Guignolée,’’ a charity begging tour, 
with song, customary for many centuries in old France 
with the cry ‘‘Guil’an neuf" (See, new year), corrupted 
in New France (Quebec, Canada) into the ‘ Guignolée.” 
Le gui is the mistletoe. The masquerade in Quebec on that 
occasion is really a copy of the Roman ‘Befana.’’ I men- 
tion this interesting perpetuation by the early foresters— 
voyageurs—of Canada as a species of New Year's ‘‘ waits’’ 
or charity serenades at the winter solstice, as are the 
fires of St. John at the summer solstice (also a custom of 
Quebec). We have so few ancient customs in this giddy 
whirl of the 1890’s that they are worthy of being studied. 
In this above beautiful celebration we see the wandering 
singers of the early Latin and cloistral schools of Germany 
born anew. History again repeats itself, for, as Grimm 
wrote, ‘‘ The songs of the people never die.’’ 

THIRD NIGHT. 

LA DIVINA TRAGEDIA—THE ‘ST, MATTHEW PASSION MUSIC,”’ 

Certainly the great Jupiter Pluvius is jealous of Apollo's 
fame in Chicago, for a third night of rain, wind and mud 
was a piling of Pelion upon Ossa of hard luck. I rejoice to 
say, however, that the house was full, the chorus far better 
than the night before, and a genuine whiff of the genuine 
art love atmosphere seemed to flutter through the divine 
and mighty arch of America’s most imperial Odeon. Lloyd 
was in superb voice, and this peculiar Chicago wet weather 
must suit his English trained throat, for he surpassed his 
Cincinnati ‘Evangelist’? work. His rdéle or part is so try- 
ing that occasional imperfections must occur, ¢. g., the 
admirable presence of mind of Bendix in giving him by a 
well nigh inaudible twang of a string the note when in tem- 
porary distress in the passage ‘‘they parted his garments, 
casting lots."’ The intervallic progressions are at times so 
excruciatingly difficult that only an infallible singer could 
hope to leave no flaw in the part of ‘‘ Evangelist.” 

The chorales were nobly sung, and°O Tomlins! even if 
thou dost make false passes as an orchestral choral con- 
ductor thou art still Tomlins, chief of the Apollos. These 
grand corner stones of musical faith carried me back to the 
dim, musty old German churches, such as the Heiligengeist 
Kirche of Heidelberg, where I used to practice organ as a 
boy and to the mighty chorale singing at the Worms Luther 
monument opening—the like of which I never dare hope to 
hear again, When dear Mrs. Joachim sang her ‘‘Thou, 
dear Redeemer, Thou,’’ I was carried back to the old 
Thomas Kirche, Leipsic, where I first heard her in this work 
in 1874, and her noble services to art make her sacred to 
my heart and to my pen! True, her low register (how rich, 
mellow and resonant it was in those days) is well nigh gone, 
but the soul is there, and the woman is a monument of pure 
artistic zeal in the history of sacred music. O Amalia Joa. 
chim, America gives thee respectful homage, and may thy 
Jesu grant thee a peaceful reguiem eternam. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnston-Bishop was pure aiid sweetly 
devotional in her *‘ Although my heart” and ‘Never will 
my heart refuse thee,’’ and won her due of heartfelt appre- 
ciation by sterling, vocal and heart work that does her most 
infinite credit. Our old musical friend Ludwig did better 
than we ever have known him to do. As the ‘ Divine 
Voice "’ he was pathetic, noble and stirring. His natural 
instinct is dramatic—operatic—but to-night he was fer- 
vently religious and ascetic and his fiery Mephistophelistic 
delivery was attuned to loftier strains. Messrs, Lamson 
and Maish evidently caught the inspiration of the hour 
and sang better than in any other work in which we have 
heard them. 





Thomas is mellowing with age, and he in no one instance 
could be accused of failing to appreciate and support the 
soloists. The ineffably beautiful violin solos were played 
with genuine beauty by Bendix, and I honor the youthful 
artist of America who gave himself such religious pains to 
support the greatest oratorio contralto of the age in her 
solos, Have my readers fully appreciated the superhuman 
painting of the stern old cantor of that scene in Geth- 
semane and on Golgotha? Plain and unadorned it stands 
—masterly, divine, holy! The audience were hushed to 
reverential awe, and Chicago honored her own noble taste 
in that this stern, classically ideal, sacred tragedy met with 
a reception not surpassed in the tradition saturated St. 
Thomas of Leipsic itself. 

I am overjoyed to notice that Tomlin’s children (1,000) 
will repeat their beautiful singing on May 28, and I only 
regret that I shall be unable to hear them, asI shall be in 
Cincinnati listening to their May Festival in the interests of 
the thousands of readers of the greatest musical journal of 
the world, THe Musica Courter. 

+ * 
TOPICS OF THE TIME. 

The great convention of delegates from all the women’s 
clubs of America has been the subject of wide interest and 
much comment. One wit has remarked that ‘‘When the 
Woman’s Club shall have been cultivated until on a par 
with men’s clubs, both sides of the house may suddenly 
find out that it would be best for them to link arms and go 
home.”’ A terse and apt application of a homely truth. 

“‘L”’ road rolling stock in motion, testing that new fea- 
ture of Chicago’s transportation. 

Dr. Harper, the omnipresent helmsman of the ‘‘ Spokes ”’ 
University (spokes is a tender idea of my very own; if 
Boston is the hub, Chicago is the spokes), has interested all 
our leading women in the great women’s hotel scheme for 
the fair in his own desire for a woman’s hall or college at 
the university, and presto—change! the eductional ma- 
gician will in all probability have a fine building next the 
university, tobe a permanency. Bravissimo, Herr Doktor! 
Go along with the times. Have a ‘Merton,’ ‘‘Canter- 
bury ’’ or Gloucester, a ‘*Queen’s’”’ or ‘*Christ” college 
at Chicago, as England has long had at Oxford or Cam. 
bridge, and we may yet see a woman President of the United 
States. We have seen many queens on the throne and one 
Pope in the Sedia—why not a Frau Presidentin? 

If Congress proves stingy, our wealthy men are deter- 
mined that they will, unaided, make the fair the success of 
the ages, and then, Odullard legislators! where will be your 
shadows? Iam glad our fair folk are no longer begging, 
but rather claiming their just rights. 

SUMMING UP. 

To read some of the festival criticisms of local scribes 
one would think that they have the motto attributed to the 
critics by that scathing critic of his critics, the playwright 
Goldoni, as their very raison d’éire: **I know nothing, I 
have not studied, I do not enjoy and I hear not (aright), 
but I presume to criticise and to judge of things.’’ 

Indiscriminate and o’er fulsome eulogy, even for such 
work as is bad in performances, is the unkindest service the 
critic can render to the Apollo and its conductor, It is 
quite right to encourage home talent and to frequently give 
them the benefit of any doubt there may be, but in honest 
criticism the daily press cannot ‘‘take both of two cross 
reads at once;’’ ‘*catch two hares at once” (Arab), or 
‘‘carry two watermelons under one arm” (Greek). As 
surely as the cuckoo, thrush and nightingale warble pre- 
dominately in minor thirds, the lark in major thirds and 
fifths; as surely as tiere is a tonal spectrum analysis 
analogous with the scale of colors; as surely as the 
progression of the major third signifies appeal, the 
fourth descending more emphatic appeal, the minor 
and major fifths prayer, menace or desire, the sixth 
being the interval of passion, the augmented sixth pain, 
the seventh grief or excess of suffering; as surely as the 
fourth ascending typifies command, decision, affirmation ; 
as surely as music has a clearly defined grammar, with its 
component parts of speech, as well asthe most exquisite 
form, theory and development, so surely did the Apollos 
have their moments of glorious achievement, choral perfec- 
tion side by side with most unfortunate errors in attentive. 
ness (they watch their parts too closely and the conductor 
insufficiently). 

However, homo sum—and so are they all—and errare, &c. 
The ** Requiem "”’ and,‘ Passion,’’ at any rate, undoubtedly 
add to their already lustrous fame at home and abroad. At 


resent we may quote the old saw concerning dear romantic 
leidelberg given by Longfellow in his ** Hyperion ”’ as fit- 
ting Chicago like a glove! ‘It’s a jolly place when it’s not 
raining there.’’ 


Scripsi. . W. WavuGH Lauper. 








The Burgemeister Concert.— Master Albert Burge- 
meister, the talented boy pianist, who has studied several 
years at the Grand Conservatory of Music, will give his first 
annual concert at Hardman Hall, Saturday evening next. 
He will play the A minor concerto by Hummel and Beet- 
hoven’'s C minor concerto, the second rhapsody and ‘ Mid- 
summernight’s Dream ’’ by Liszt, and numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein and Brahms. He will be 
assisted by Miss Dorothea Haar, soprano, and the Grand 
Conservatory Young Ladies’ Double Quartet. 
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A MUSICAL SENSATION CREATED IN CHURCH CIRCLES IN BROOK- 
LYN BY THE INTERESTING FACTS BROUGHT OUT IN THE 
MUSICAL COURIER RELATING TO ORCHESTRAL MUSIC IN 
CHURCHES AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SINGING MUSIC AT 
THE CLUBS—OTHER GOSSIP FROM MUSICAL BROOKLYN— 
NEW HOME FOR THE BROOKLYN MAENNERCHOR—A NEW 
FEATURE IN MUSIC TO BE STARTED IN BROOKLYN. 





No, 284 Fulton street, 
Broox.yn, May 30, 1892. 


GENUINE musical sensation has been cre- 
ated in church circles in Brooklyn during the last 
fortnight, owing to the announcement of the interesting 
fact that orchestral music is being more and more intro. 
duced into the churches of Breoklyn for the purpose of as- 
sisting congregations in the worship of song by aid of both 
string and brass instruments. THE MusicaL CouRIER 
has already alluded to the fact that in Dr. Meredith’s Con- 
gregational Church fragments of an orchestra are already 
in use ; that in Dr. Gunning’s church on Bedford avenue a 
tolerably complete orchestra is in use on certain occasions, 
while in several of the larger churches full orchestras are 
often employed for the more effective rendition of such 
grand sacred oratorios as ‘‘The Messiah,’’ which, by the 
way, was recently given in fashionable St. Luke’s Church. 

Happening to meet a prominent Brooklyn clergyman in 
my musical rambles your correspondent was not a little 
impressed at hearing him confirm recent statements made 
in THe MusicaL Courier in the following language in sub- 
stance: ‘* You may put me down as saying that the day is 
not far distant when the churches will all be forced to em- 
ploy orchestral music precisely as organs are now used for 
congregational music.”’ 

For the purpose of ascertaining the truth of such a 
statement I called upon several notable ministers in the 
city, who are themselves intelligent discriminators in mu- 
sical matters. They were unanimously of the opinion that 
there was a steady development in instrumental music in 
the churches ; that it was a great aid to both the choir and 
the congregation ; ati inspiration to the clergyman, and a 
noble ally to true Christian worship in its most effective 
form, The Rev. Miller Hageman, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
the Rev. Dr. Gunning, the Rev. Cuthbert Hall, the Rev. 
Dr. Adams, Father Malone, the minister of the Lee Avenue 
Congregational Church, the Rev. Dr. Meredith and many 
others coincided substantially in the same general subject, 
namely, that all prejudice against the introduction of in- 
strumental music in churches was rapidly disappearing. 
Such prejudice is founded only on the ignorance of unedu- 
cated people, and vanishes before the intelligence of the 
church when appealed to as mist flies before the sun. 

In the early times music in the churches was confined to its 
severest forms of expression only and was rendered only by 
the people themselves. Any appeal to instrumental music 
whatever, beth by the ministers and the laity, especially in 
the Scotch Presbyterian churches, was regarded as sensa- 
tional, secular and highly sacrilegious. Little by little the 
innovation has come and the tides of progress have swept 
away one after another of these vestiges of bigotry, until 
at last that splendid mandate of the Almighty has come to 
be more fully understood: ‘Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord ; praise Him on the cymbals ; praise 
Him on the harp; praise Him on the deep sounding viol,”’ 
&c. esses 

There can be no doubt that a musical reformation has 
set in in Brooklyn and that it is largely influencing the 
churches in other parts of the country. Brooklyn has led 
tor many years not only in the pulpit but also in the musi- 
cal world. Mr. Beecher’s collection of musical hymns 
known as the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’ gave a fresh impe- 
tus to congregational singing. That work, carefully com- 
piled by no less a composer and musician than John Zun- 
del, the late organist of Plymouth Church, carried great 
weight in the formation of a new hymnology of the whole 
country. ‘ 


Any advance in the art of church music as developed in 
Brooklyn is hailed with respect by the church at large, for 
there is no other city in the Union where more musical 
bodies are at work and more intelligent composers engaged 
in directing and developing the worship of the church 
than in Brooklyn. 


Bureau or Tue Musicac a cat 


ses 8 & 

The very best proof that can possibly be given of the 
musical activity going on in Brooklyn is to be found in the 
constant changes that take place, from time to time, in 
church choirs. If music were in a low state choir masters 
and churches would remain satisfied with their head singer 
from year to year. But the fact really is that in music, as 
in every other profession, singers find it more difficult with 
each succeeding year to hold their place in the front rank 
of their profession. This is in accordance with the law of 
musical competition and precisely what it should be for 
the good of all concerned. Should a church find itself un- 
able or unwilling properly to remunerate a singer for his 
or her services there will always be found, as a court of 
musical appeal, some other church that will extend to that 
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singer just compensation. Singers are never overpaid ; 
often underpaid. 

There is a growing tendency, however, toward the rec- 
ognition of musical ability in Brooklyn and its just and 
adequate support. It is not unfrequently the case that a 
fine alto can earn from $1,200 to $1,500 a year, while the 
top soprano can command from $1,500 to $2,000 a year. 
But a few short years ago these same singers would have 
been unable to have earned half that salary. 


It is becoming more and more the fashion in the promi- 
nent clubs of Brooklyn to introduce in their regular order 
of exercises at their monthly receptions some fine musical 
selections, instrumental or vocal. Such notable sopranos, 
for instance, as Mary Howe, Jennie Hall-Wade, Mrs. Richard 
Grant, Mrs. Edwards, are often called upon to entertain 
the members of these clubs at their meetings. This is par- 
ticularly the case on ladies’ night at the Union League and 
Lincoln clubs, when special programs are announced. The 
appearance of these musicians at the clubs is not without 
value to the performers themselves, as it very often hap- 
pens that in such cases their reputation is not a little en- 
hanced by the intelligent comment made upen them by the 
press and the club people. Miss Mary Howe’s first visit to 
Brooklyn at the Union League Club secured for that young 
lady at once the favorable consideration of all lovers of 
vocal music, which subsequently had not a little to do with 
the gratifying success she made at the Academy. 

see 


A new feature in the music to be started during the sum- 
mer by certain fashionable people residing on Prospect 
Heights will be the meeting of large bodies of singers in 
chorus at lawn parties, which are to be given by wealthy 


lovers of music. eee 


A selected musical program marked the testimonial con- 
cert tendered C. Mortimer Wiske at the Academy of Music 
on Tuesday evening. Notable among the artists was 
Mrs. Scalchi, from the Metropolitan Opera House. Al- 
though Margaret Reid, the soprano, was unable to appear, 
it was gratifying to learn from a New York daily that 
‘Margaret Reid’s rendering of the ‘shadowsong’ was an- 
other number that caught the house; but it must be con- 
fessed,’’ the reporter adds, ‘‘that the lady’s voice was 
heard to better advantage when divested of the technical 
frills and devoted to a simple ballad that revealed its 
sweetness and power if it did not show its flexibility.” 

Very good! The reporter must have been there. 

ees © 

‘* Black Patti’? sang herself into popular favor at the 
Academy on Wednesday evening and many hundreds of 
people were unable even to secure standing room in the 


large inclosure, 
*e* et © 


In German musical circles the absorbing topic was the 
burning of the magnificent temple of song of the Brooklyn 
Zoellner M&annerchor on last Monday. The Mannerchor 
was one of the strongest musical organizations numerically 
and financially in the city and included in its membership 
many of the wealthiest Germans in Brooklyn. The build- 
ing was purchased for $150,000 and a third of that sum was 
added for use in making necessary improvements and 
appointments. The organization was inaugurated some 
twenty years ago in honor of Carl Fred Zoellner, and to the 
Mannerchor is universally given the credit for organizing 
the public concert system by which regularly organized 
places of amusement are selected in which to give the con- 
certs. It is probable that work on the erection of a new 
building will be begun as soon as possible. August W, 
Neumann is the president of the society, and Mr. Wer. 
schinger is the conductor. No one has explained the 
origin of the fire, but it is attributed generally to a defec- 


tive flue. 
see 


The South Brooklyn branch of the Brooklyn Symphony 
Society, which has selected as its headquarters the large 
hall at the corner of Seventh avenue and Eighth street, is 
making rapid strides for a very young fledgling. In fact it 
is making a decided inroad on the present body, and it con- 
tinues to grow. 

The singers are: 

Sorrano.— Miss Renata Wolf, soloist ; Miss Lucy Wanzor, Miss Jennie 
Bryan, Miss Nettie Goodwin, Mrs, W. I. Scandlin, Mrs, Grills, Mrs. 
Charles S, Corbitt, Miss Jennie Corbitt, Miss Emma Westin, Miss Mamy 
Feaster, Miss Emma Juckes. 

Conrratros,—Miss Hebert, soloist; Miss Mamy Wanzor, Miss Laura 
Schenck, Miss Little, Miss Lillie Young. 

Tenors.—Mr. Frank G. Macy, soloist; Mr. G. M. L. Boehm, Mr. Fred. 
Hebert, Mr. Charles S, Corbitt, Sr., Mr. Charles S, Corbitt, Jr. 

Bass.—Thomas Bryce, solo'st ; G. W. White, W. I. Scanlan and Charles 


Barnard. 
Dorsey MEAny. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 
during the entire summer, 











BOSTON NEWS. 


Boston Orrice or Tuk Musican Courter, t 
157 Txemont Srreer, May 21, 1892. | 


HE new Bowdoin Square Theatre will give 

its first operatic production on Monday evening. 

Thomas’ -‘Mignon’’ will be the opera honored by the oc- 

casion, and the organization the Lillian Durrell Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Charles F. Atkinson, manager of the Bowdoin Square, 
organized the Lillian Durrell Company, drawing, in a large 
degree, upon Boston’s most capable church singers, and as 
Mr. Atkinson has had many years’ experience in such work 
a most successful performance may be confidently ex- 
pected. The cast is as follows: 





Wilhelm Meister, a young student .......... 2.2.2.0... Mr. J. C. Bartlett 
(Director of music at the Berkeley Tabernacle.) 

Lothario, Mignon’s fa'her................... ee Bg ak Dr. G. Rob Clark 
(Of Ruggles Street Church Quartet.) 

ROI TNs Oe GOON RS. eis eS UWE BR Sees ca eese ceed Mr. Rudolph Rudolphi 
(Late of Minnie Hauk Opera Company.) 

eg errr reer rt ee ats ett cts A. Giovanni Ronconi 
(Director of Boston Operatic Club.) 
ss aie de ooneeaniea .Miss May Bosley 
(Of choir of St. Paul's, Brookline.) 
Filina, an actress,................. Miss Louella Wagner 
(Of the Church of the Unity, Worcester.) 

Mignon, a chiid of misfortune, ...........4. cece eeeees Miss Lillian Durrell 


Frederick, a gallant 


A concert deserving more than passing notice is an. 
nounced to take place next Sunday evening in the Boston 
Theatre, It is to be given in aid of the John Boyle 
O'Reilly memorial fund, and many of the best singers and 
instrumentalists of Boston have offered their services. 
Among the artists already announced are Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick Walker, Mrs. John A. O'Shea, Miss Lena Little, 
Mr. Jules Jordan, Mr. Carl Pflinger, Mr, Ivan Morawski, 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann, Mr. John Mullally, Mr, Chas. F. 
Dennee and many others. In calling attention to the event 
the ** Times "’ of to-morrow will say : 

The program will of itself be of surpassing excellence, and as printed 
for the use of patrons it will be not only a program but a memorial as 
well, It will be contained in an elegant little brochure, filled with pic- 
tures and poems relating to O'Reilly's life. The cover will be a fine steel 
engraving of the poet, with his autograph, and altogether the volume will 
be probably the best collection of O'Reilly's pictures ever gotten to- 
gether. Jt will be given free to all patrons of the concert, 

The pupils, both vocal and piano, of Mr. Alfred W. New- 
comb, will give a very interesting concert in Chickering 
Hall Monday evening next, assisted by Mr. J. Edgar Barnes, 
violinist. 


Miss Gertrude Franklin sails next Saturday for Europe, 
where she will spend the summer, 


Mr. C. L. Staats, assisted by Mrs. Virginia Marwick, 
soprano; Mr. Arthur Foote, pianist, and Mr. Fritz Giese, 
’cellist, gave a concert on Monday evening in Mason & 
Hamlin Hall. 

The program was one of particular interest in that it 
contained a new work by Brahms, a trio for clarionet, 
’cello and piano, which Mr, Staats had the honor of giving 
the first hearing in this country. 

We are glad to give the welcome news that a great step 
forward has been taken with regard to the endowment 
fund of the New England Conservatory. This institution, 
which strives for the very highest aims in art, deserves to 
be supported. Among the recent subscribers to the fund 
the name of Mr. Higginson, the founder of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, must be mentioned, which is note. 
worthy not only for the generous subscription but also for 
his influence. Being highly connected in fashionable Bos- 
tonian circles, this influence will certainly contribute much 
to bring the subscription to a satisfactory conclusion. 








The Scharwenka Conservatory.—The Scharwenka Con- 
servatory of Music, now on Fifth avenue, will leave on the 
expiration of the lease, September 1, and will remove to 
two large buildings on Sixty-first street, near Central Park. 
With the exception of a few minor changes the faculty will 
remain unchanged. 

Hermann Emil Zoch.--Hermann Emil Zoch, Minnea- 
polis, made a concert trip to some of the principal cities of 
the East. In Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville 
and several other cities he gave piano recitals, and the press 
of those cities speak in the highest terms of the Minneapolis 
virtuoso. 

The Music Club Ticket.—This is the regular ticket pro. 
posed by the nominating committee of the Music Club for 
election, which takes place to-morrow evening at the club 
rooms, 39 West Thirty-first street: For president, Anton 
Seidl ; corresponding secretary, J. F. von der Heide; treas- 
urer, H. Wallerstein ; governors, Robert G, Ingersoll, Ber- 
nardus Bockelman, Gustav L. Becker and Jesse Williams. 

Tenor Thies’ Firstborn,—This is the charming way in 
which Albert G. Thies, the tenor, announces the birth of 
his first son and heir: ‘‘I presume you think it has been 
raining. You are wrong. It was not rain; it was the 
angels weeping because one of their sweetest cherubs left 
heaven and came to our house on Saturday morning. Of 
course he cried ; who wouldn’t, coming in the rain without 
any clothes? Mother and baby are both doing well.”’ 





Paris Musical Items. 
Panis, May 1, 1892 

HE ist of May has passed without incident, 
notwithstanding ** the dynamite scare.” 
guarded by over 100,000 soldiers, stationed at all the public 
buildings, depots, &c. It had the effect, however, of empty- 
ing all the churches and theatres on that day ; in fact most 
of the theatres closed their doors or played to empty houses. 
On Saturday last the Salon opened in the Champs Elysc¢es. 
The brilliancy of * varnishing day '’ was somewhat marred, 
however, on account of the bad weather and the fear of 
trouble throughout the city. Many familiar faces in the 
musical and artistic world, however, were seen, and includ. 
ed among others Julian Story and wife (Emma Eames); 
Miss Lillian Devlin, whose portrait, painted by Mr. Story, 
hangs in a conspicuous position in the exhibition ; Lassalle, 
fresh from his American tour; the De Reszkés, Mrs. Elena 
Sanz, the contralto; Melba, Rose Caron, Miss Sybil San 


The city was 


derson, Messrs. Plancon, Massenet, Engel, Godard and a 
host of others. 

Messrs. J. Holiman, the eminent ’cellist and Mr. Wolff, 
violinist, gave one of the most successful concerts of the 
season at the Salle Erard on Saturday evening last. They 
had the assistance of Mra. Van Arnheim, soprano, and 
Raoul Pugno, pianist. The affair was made especially in- 
teresting by the appearance of Godard, the compeser, who 
played with Mr. Wolff his second concerto, and also by Ch. 
Widor, who played the accompaniments of Mrs. Van Arn 
heim's songs, which included his newest composition, 
*“‘Doux Appel,”’ with violin obligato by Mr. Wolff. Mrs, 
Van Arnheim was in fine voice and scored a success, par- 
ticularly in the aria ** Pleurez mes yeux,”’ from the * Cid”’ 
of Massenet. She is studying here with Widor, Massenet and 
De la Nux, preparatory to an appearance in grand opera. 

An interesting feature of the concert was the appearance 
of the Russian troupe of mandolins and guitars under the 
direction of Wasili Andojoff. 
seen in the audience, which included La Grange, Mrs. Thomé, 
her daughter, Magdeline Godard, violinist; Falcke, the 
The artists’ 


Many familiar faces were 


young pianist; Sarasate and Bertha Marx. 
foyer at the close of the concert was crowded with the 
many friends of the two artists, who offered their heartiest 
congratulations on the success of the concert. 

Elena Sanz, the noted contralto, gave an artistic concert 
at the Grand Hotel last week. 
Poéte”’ and ‘*Le Fantéme,’’ of Massenet; the program 


She rendered the aria ‘* Le 


also consisted of an artistic rendering of the prayer from 
‘* Moses in Egypt ’’ of Rossini. Mrs. 
most artistic singers in Paris, having a broad styie and 


Sanz is one of the 


always gives a most artistic rendering of whatever she un- 
dertakes. 

Gabrielle Krausse gave her first musicale at her hotel in 
the Boulevard Haussmann. 
ing but a short time her pupils showed wonderful profi 
ciency, and showed that their training had been most care. 
ful and conscientious, Mrs. Krausse was a pupil of Mar- 
chesi in Vienna, and, as Marchesi said at the musicale, she 
felt that she was a sort of ‘‘ grandmother ”’ to the pupils 
who took part. By the way, Marchesi’s daughter, the 
Baroness de Popper, is assisting her mother in her vocal 
teaching, and she will probably in time take the direction 
of the classes when Marchesi retires. 
to teach well, as I have never heard greater intelligence in 
singing. Although not possessed of a wonderful voice, her 
singing is a revelation of intelligence and fine phrasing. 
At Guilmant’s third concert at the Trocadéro he had the 
assistance of Fanny Lépine, mezzosoprano, who, although 
suffering from a severe cold, delighted everybody by her 
artistic rendering of a group of songs by Scarlatti and Le 
grenzi. Augnez, basso, also sang a Handel aria, and the duet 
with Miss Lépine from the ‘* Christmas "’ cantata of Buch. 
Guilmant’s selection included a scherzo fanfare of Loret, 
his fourth communion, the toccata in D minor of Bach 
and the third concerto of Handel, and for a finish a chorale 
of Bach and grand Gregorian chant arranged by himself. 

WILL TAYLOR 


Although she has been teach 


She certainly ought 


Panis, May 0, 1892 
At the last Guilmant concert at the Trocadéro on Thurs 
day last the artists assisting Mr. Guilmant were Miss Effie 
Stewart, of New York ; Giraudet, basso; C. L. 
a pupil of Guilmant; Pennequin, violinist, and Barreti, 


Werner, 


’cellist. 

Miss Stewart was heard in an aria from ‘Judas Mac 
cabzeus,’”? which admirably suited her style, but seemed 
rather overweighted by her second selection, ‘* Senta’s 
Ballad,’’ from ‘* The Flying Dutchman,’’ Wagner, the effect 
being lost by the lack of the orchestra! accompaniment. 
Her voice is of the dramatic order, her chest and medium 
tones being full and sympathetic, but her head tones badly 
placed. Giraudet sang an aria from Handel’s “ Joshua” 
and an aria of Meyerbeer; the rest of the program con 
sisted of selections by Rheinberger, Bach and Handel. 
This concert brings to a close the series which have been 
most successful, and Guilmant is to be congratulated, each 
and every concert being greeted by large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

On Sunday last a grand concert was given at the 


Trocadéro by the Savoy Society of Paris, at which 
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the following well-known artists took part: Escalais, 
Richard and Reichenberg, and Messrs. Escalais, Soula- 
croix, Dubeis, Mounet Sully, Coquelin and the band of the 
Garde Républicaine, Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, 
gives the first of a series of concerts at the Salle Pleyel- 
Wolff this week assisted, by Messrs. Crickboom, Van Hout 
and Jacob, at which works of the foliowing composers will be 
interpreted : Castellon, Chausson, d’Indy, Gabriel Marie, 
Cesar Franck, 

The Musical Dramatic Exhibition in Vienna was opened 
by the Emperor May 7, and among the performances to be 
given the following Parisian companies are promised: The 
Thédtre Francaise Company from May 24 to 30; Miss 
Rejane, June 8 to 18, in a répertoire consisting of ‘*Ma 
Cousine,”” * Amoureuse,” ‘‘La Cigale;’’ Miss Jeanne 
Granier in “ La Fille de Mme. Angot,’’ fortwo weeks in Au 
gust, under the direction of Victor Konig; August 19, the 
Sonzogno Italian Opera Company, from La Scala, Milan, 
giving the * L’Ami Fritz” and ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ by 
Mascagni, conducted by the young composer. 

Guiraud, the composer, died quite suddenly this last 
week after a short illness. 

At the Grand Opera Mr, Lassalle has reappeared in 
‘L’Afrieaine,’’ and the rehearsals of ‘‘Salammbo”’ are 
going on. The first performances are announced for next 
week. At the Opera Comique ‘‘Enguerrande”’ has been 
postponed until the present week. Three performances 
are announced for Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. Miss 
Arnoldson makes her first appearance in ‘‘Carmen”’ also, 
At the Bouffes Parisien Theatre ‘‘ Eros’’ has been replaced 
by the old favorite operette, ‘‘ Miss Helyett,’’ with all the 
old favorites, Miss Bianca Duhmael and Mr. Piccalugua. 
At the Folies Dramatiques the new vaudeville operette 
‘Twenty-eight Days of Clairette,’’ music by Victor Roger, 
proved to be only a ‘succés d’estime.”’ It is called in 
Paris a ‘‘ piéce de quartier,’’ that is to say, written for a 
certain class of the people, and that not of the highest. The 
story is about soldiers and barrack life, and is made in- 
teresting only by the charming naiveté of Miss Ugalde, who 
plays the heroine ** Mme. Vivarel ;"’ the whole weight of 
the piece rests on her shoulders, and she invests the part 
with ‘amazing sprightliness and ‘‘ go.’"’ Gujon fils is very 
The music is far from good, being of the ‘café 


comical. 
chantant"’ order. Several swell musicals were given the 
past week, Mrs, J. C. Ayers entertained her friends with 


the first of a series of three to be given at her magnificent 
hotel in the Rue Constantin, on Wednesday evening last, at 
which Melba, Piancon, Bemberg and Hollman, 'cellist, 
took part. A crowd of fashionables from the French and 
American colony were present, and included Duc and 
Duchesse Pomar, Miss Fanny Reed, Marchioness of An- 
glesey, Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lady de Grey, Frank 
Holman, Countess Coetlegon. 

Mrs, Campbell Clarke gave a brilliant matinée at her 
residence in the Champs Elysées, at which the following 
artists assisted: Mr. Van Arnheim, Miss Teriane. Mr. 
Isidore de Lara sang several selections from his new opera 
“The Light of Asia,’’ to be produced in London this 
spring. Hollman and Wolff also contributed numbers, as- 
sisted at the piano by Godard and Ch. Widor. 

At Mrs. Walden Pell’s on Friday evening a large crowd 
stopped on their way from the vernissage in the Champs de 
Mars, and were entertained by fine music rendered by 
Miss Marshall, soprano; Miss Bressler, a young artist 
thirteen years of age, and Miss Chardon, pianist. Miss 
Hyde, a cousin of Emma Eames, also sang. Many fashion- 
able people were present, including Julian Story and wife, 
Emma Eames; Mrs. Luckmeyer, Mrs. John Munroe, Chris- 
tine Nilsson (who has promised to sing next Friday), Miss 
Ayer and Miss Lee Robbins, the American artist ; Countess 
Niskech and Baronne de Klenck. 

Harris Phelps has issued cards for a soirée musicale and 
dansante on the rth. 

Through the courtesy of Clement Loret, the organist at 
St. Louis d'Antis Church in the Rue Mathurins, I enjoyed 
a wedding service from the organ gallery. He rendered 
his new wedding march and the *‘ Scherzo Fanfan” dedi- 
cated to Guilmant, and also there were vocal selections 
rendered by Delmas, basso from the Grand Opera, and 
Monherat, tenor of the Opera Comique. The selection in- 
cluded “Ecce Panis Angélique’’ by César Frank ; ‘Les 
Deux Abrahams,"’ Ch. Wider, and a 'cello solo, a serenade 
by Golterman. Marchesi gives two concerts in her hotel 
May 28 and 29 ; at the first concerted numbers by members 
of her school, at the second an operatic concert compris. 
ing scores from operas in costume. A stage will be con- 
structed in her music salon and only the press and a few 
intimate friends to be invited, to be assisted by profes- 
sional artists from the Opera. The tinal concert will be 
held in the Salle Erard about June 25. WILL TAYLor. 


The Mozart Symphony Club.—The Mozart Symphony 
Club had much success at the Kingston Festival last week. 
The violin solos of John F. Rhodes and the solos on the 
viola d'amour played by Richard Stoelzer were interest- 
ing features of the festival. Mr. Stoelzer gave the ‘ Prize 
Seng” from ‘ Meistersinger’’ with telling effect. The 
club played numbers by Haydn, Mozart, Rubinstein and 
Hoffman. 





Toronto Letter. pe S 


N Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of this week the 
Philharmonic Society, Mr. F. H. Torrington conductor, gave 
their only concerts for this season, The Philharmonic, by.reason of 
the character of its work during twenty years of existence, is recognized 
as the most important oratorio society in Canada. Its career has been a 
varied one and of late it has been having a hard time financially. This, I 
have previously explained, has been largely due to over competition. 
In the face of difficulties which have cropped up within the past two 
years any other man than Mr. Torrington would have been discouragedand 
probably have abandoned the Philharmonic to whatever fate likely to be- 
fall it. But with the pluck and loyalty of the proverbial Briton he has 
stuck to the helm, even at serious pecuniary sacrifice. It is to be hoped 
that such devotion will have its fitting reward. 

In the past the Philharmonic has always been foremost in introducing 
the best solo vocal and instrumental! (orchestral) talent to Toronto, This 
season, however, the condition of its exchequer made it necessary to rely 
almost wholly on * home" talent. Without any desire to institute odious 
comparisons, I think | only express popular sentiment when I say that as 
regards the outsije solo talent which was engaged it was in no sense 
superior to what could have been secured here. The “ home'’ talent did 
honor to themselves, 

The executants for the concerts under notice comprised a chorus of 
about 300, an orchestra of sixty-five and some eleven soloists. The pro- 
gram for the first was as follows: 


Pantin, BemO GOB oe skcns. kobe ce Wxdedecae dees sdhvecead Saint-Saéns 
(First time in Toronto.) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Aria, tenor, * Salve Dimora” (** Faust "’)..... 22.6.6. 0660 -e ec cees eee 
Mr, Wm, Kaiser. 
Intermezzo sinfonico, ** Cavalleria Rusticana’’... .............. Mascagni 
Parr Il, 
Dramatic cantata, ‘ Callirho®".......... «2.0.4. Dr. J, Frederick Bridge 


The singing of the Philharmonic chorus was fully equal to its reputa- 
tion, Mr. Torrington has a singular faculty for securing nobly broad 
and impressive effects with his singers. The orchestra played remarkably 
well, both in the accompaniments and their own special selections, the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ number winning an insistent and tumultuous 
encore. Dr. Bridge's “* Callirho#t,’’ which was written for the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1888, was given its first presentation in Canada. Itisa 
scholarly work and extremely modern in construction, but of a character 
hardly to be thoroughly appreciated on a single hearing. 

The call of very unexpected duty elsewhere and at the eleventh hour 
prevented my hearing the second concert, when Gounod's ** Redemption”’ 
was given, It may be said, however, that all local press reports of the 
event speak in the highest terms of the performance, and Mr. Torrington 
and his associates have every reason to be gratified with the success at- 
tained. Smirr, 


Philadelphia Correspondence, 
Puitapecenta, May 20, 1802. 


was a most interesting feature of the concert, With the exception of her 
singing in “* The Messiah’ at Washington last winter this was her first 
appearance upon the concert stage of the East. She has a noble voice, 
guided by refined artistic musical conception, evincing much careful study 
and the highest aims. Added to these is her charming personality. She 


‘is emphatically an oratorio singer without any special ambition to tickle 


the popular ear. Her use of the *' vibrato"’ seems at times excessive and 
is probably due to an emotional nature. She was well received and won 
hearty appl. Her bers, in addition to the ‘* Redemption”’ solo, 
were an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” ** Gretchen am Spinnrade,”’ 
by Schubert, and ** My Heart’s in the Highlands,”’ by Schumann. 

Mr. Andreas Dippel, the silver voiced and artistic German tenor, of 
course charmed everybody with his *‘ Romanzi” from ** Les Huguenots,” 
and the ** Magic Song"’ of Meyer-Hellmund, 

The Mozart Symphony Club, of New York, gave the instrumental part 
of the program in an artistic, finished and most effective manner. The 
ensemble work of the club is good and was highly appreciated. The 
“Viola d'Amour” solo of Richard Stoelzer won a hearty recall and the 
* Souvenir de Haydn,’’ by John F, Rhodes, was exceptionally good. The 
‘cello playing of Mario Blodec« was also artististic. Miss Mary Forrest, 
the soprano of the club, sang Arditi’s showy ‘* Parla Valse”’ most effec- 
tively, She has a flexible voice which she uses with skill. Miss Camille 
Toulmin, the harpist, was also highly acceptab!e, though not as promi- 
nent in the program as her merit deserved and the audience would have 
preferred by reason of its extreme length. Mr. W. R. Chapman was the 
Philharmonic conductor. He is a most ambitious leader, who halts at no 
undertaking of whatever magnitude. He is endeavoring to secure a re- 
engagement here, and is full of great schemes for next season. 

ALLEGRO, 





Minneapolis News. 


SONG RECITAL. 
May 14, 

MOST delightful concert was given at Century Hall 
omthe evening of May 12 by Mrs. Amalie Joachim, wife of the 
famous violinist, and her talented pupil Miss Villa Whitney White, as- 

sisted by the Beethoven String Quartet of St. Paul. 
The program, a short one, consisted of the sweet songs of Schubert, 
Schumann and other German composers, Mrs, Joachim appeared but 
once in solo, giving a group of six songs: ; 


Ree oo ccvevessess 

” Little Heather Rose ”.. t VeeG kaw hEdah ens Sask chess edhicade iaens Schubert 
PA TE PINON oi Kaci don cancdhccckisscakvabtseestedarecs Shultz 
FP OE i iisivae edb n.cn cb8 vee is Cianeebe vdoe sees Urged tardenedt Hussler 
OID cis, cc giess cbtareoansecktcatenke » xeedbieeeets asain Haydn 
iin codes ckcdccpdnesbanteténcede ck: Yansieaunias Schumann 


These were rendered with superb effect, receiving a most enthusiastic 
encore, to which Mrs, Joachim responded with bows. It was a pleasure 
to hear her sing, and her interpretation of the beautiful German songs 
was so truly the mark of an artist that to criticize were presumptuous. 
The fame of her celebrated husband does not in the least overshadow her 
own as an exponent of the songs of Germany. 

Miss White, a pupil of Mrs. Joachim, who appears in concert with her, 
has a sweet voice and sings with good expression, true phrasing and 


clear jation. Her solo was a triple number, consisting of Schu- 





HE third week of Gustav Hinrich’s opera 
opened with a good performance of Verdi's * Aida,”’ with the ful- 


lowing cast : 
SOUNDED «4 cia se chic ve dubanwe bb tadeveteveuesdatsssaueneayitten Albert Guille 
RAPRGTE, «00s occdancecse cceossegensbeenetnesdesentésn oehnmes Clara Poole 
Be kcklee sdcwiaidy hasnt aeyecs eed aeeons coekanate Selma Koert-Kronold 
RROURIIG 55.50 s0c0hs-nebeedaxeuns yore susesdweenes -Giuseppe Del Puente 
Ramfis W. H. Clarke 
PONE ioe isssccdcos cociccnsesedbnysnionWiersdenvew cacous Greta Risley 
Richard Karl 





Though devoid of many of the spectacular effects usually attendant 
upon the production of this opera the performance was an interesting 
one. 

Mrs. Kronold 1s at her best as the ill fated Ethiopian slave, and Clara 
Pool's ** Amneris ” is one of the most effective renditions of the réle ever 
heard in this city. Del Puente sang ** Amonasro”’ with vocal force and 
dramatic fire, and Guille, despite a noticeable cloudiness in his upper 
register, was an excellent ‘‘ Rhadames."’ Chorus and orchestra lent an 
efficient aid. 

For the first time in two seasons ‘“‘ La Traviata’ was produced on 
Wednesday evening. 

Marie Van Canteren, who is an excellent colorature soprano, was quite 
a successful *' Violetta,”’ and sang with much charm. Guille, though not 
an ideal lover, was vocally a pleasing ** Alfredo,"’ and Del Puente was, as 
always, dramaticaily impressive and vocally superb as ‘‘Germont."" The 
veteran baritone wears admirably. 

The orchestra, we are grieved to say, was in execrable form at several 
points in the opera. 

* Cavalleria Rusticana '’ was given during the week with an entirely 
new cast. Hayne Clark as “* Turridu,"’ Mertens as * Alfio,’’ and Van Can- 
teren as ‘* Santuzza’’ were all well received. 

For next week is announced the first performance by the American 
Opera Company of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine.”” ** Don Giovanni” is to 
beheard during the following week, and then we are to have the long 
heralded and anxiously awaited “ L'Amico Fritz,” which is already in 
rehearsal. 

Several artists of the opera company, the local singing societies and 
other well-known soloists appeared at festival performances in aid of the 
Police Pension Fund which were given in the Academy of Music during 
the past week. A. H. 








Kingston Korrespondence. 
Kinoston, N, Y., May 20, 1802. 

HE third and last concert of the Kingston Philhar- 
monic Society for the present season on Wednesday evening last 
was in most respects a pleasing success, The array of solo talent was a 
bit too liberal and the program too long in consequence. The choral work 
of the society, though an improvement upon that of the February concert 
and better than was generally expected in view of the ill advised and ab- 
sorbing diversion caused by the society’s participation in the recent 
* Patti hippodrome " in Madison Square Garden, was still much below 
the musical standard reached in previous years. This was especially ap- 
parent in Parker's * Redemption Hymn,” the leading choral number of 
the evening. In this beautiful work the tempo was unmercifully hurried 
and there was entire absence of dynamic coloring, as though the conductor 
was reading the work for the first time without conception of its import. 
In short, the result was a mechanical skeleton of bones without musical 
flesh, The lovely and soulful contralto theme which Miss Nielson sought 
to idealize went down and was well nigh lost in the race of the baton. On 
the other hand, however, it isall the more pleasant to the conscientious 
reviewer to speak of the fine rendition of ‘* The Boatman’s Good Night,” 
by Schiva. This was the best work of the choir and really enjoyable, In 
the * Tannh&user March " and the well worn * Cavalleria Rusticana”’ ex- 
cerpt the society was inadequate from lack of men’s voices. This chronic 

trouble here has been more aggravated than ever the past season, 
The appearance of Miss Christine Nielson, the noted Chicago contralto, 





bert’s ** Margaret at the Spinning Wheel’’ and two English ballads, 
“Clover Blossoms ’’ and ‘** Marie."’ To a rousing encore she responded 
with the old but never unwelcome “ Annie Laurie,” and this she sang 
with exquisite feeling. Together the ladies gave some beautiful selec- 
tions from Schumann and Anton Dvorak. These were delightful, their 
voices blending in perfect harmony, and their phrasing was exactly the 
same. 

The Beethoven Quartet played selections from Beethoven and Schubert 
with good execution and expression, 

As a whole the concert was a gem in musical entertainment, and those 
who were so unfortunate as to miss it lost a rare treat, 

ZOCH’S PIANO RECITAL. 

The thirty-first piano recital by Hermann Emil Zoch took place at Cen- 
tury Hall on the evening of May 13, There was an immense audience in 
attendance, and the following program was rendered in the superb style 
for which Mr, Zoch is known in his own city as elsewhere : 


Sonata Appasionata, op. 57............66 0c sees ence Ludwig van Beethoven 
Vales, A Sines... Frederick Chopin 
Re oN iets nsbneesynenjantap enon Sanaa p 
IN AN RA 3 edi Goes 34 eRRSE SA ib geteas oedecet Moritz Moszkowski 
Gerla Ba? ass sccan eve scones eg ee hai, eed g oo rgbee Jensen-Nieman 
**Waldweben,” from ** Siegfried ’’....................045 Richard Wagner 
(Transcribed for piano by Louis Brassin.) 
Reon kies bireitn Franz Liszt 


yee? Tile Geert hs cis ssc. bees carer 

It is not alone a pleasure to listen to Mr. Zoch’s scholarly renditions, his 
clean, clear touch, to note his excellent conception and the poetic feeling 
with which it is expressed, but it is interesting to watch his perfect finger- 
ing. Clear and sparkling comes each note from his skillful finger tips, 
and his pianissimos are sweet and true as the sound of silver bells, On this 
occasion Beethoven's Sonata Appasi , M kowski's menuet in 
G ‘and Wagner’s ‘“ Waldweben,” from ‘Siegfried,’ were the most 
noticeable numbers, To hold an audience in untiring attention with piano 
music alone is a great success, and this belongs to Mr. Zoch, 

Acton Horton, 











De Pachmann Says Farewell.—Mr. Viadimir de Pach. 
mann, the pianist, sailed for Europe last Saturday morning 
on La Gascogne. During his two years’ stay here De Pach- 
mann has given 130 concerts, most of them in Chickering 
Hall. Although he has received several offers to return 
the pianist has accepted none of them. 

Scharwenka Pupils’ Concert.—The pupils of the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory gave a concert in Behr Brothers Hall 
Monday evening of this week before a large audience. 
The pupils taking part were Miss Cora Schaefer and Miss 
Carrie Hirschman, pupils of Professor Scharwenka ; Miss 
Bertha Cadogan, pupil of Mr. Petzet ; Miss Maude E. Parr, 
mezzo soprano, and a mixed chorus of about twenty-five 
voices. Miss Schaefer gave a very spirited reading of 
Schumann’s concerto in A minor, displaying a firm, clear 
touch and much ability. Miss Hirschman, who was unable 
through illness to finish her number, showed a surprisingly 
good technic for one of her age, having an almost mascu- 
line touch and playing with viger and precision. Miss 
Cadogan also made an excellent impression. The chorus 
was very satisfactory both in volume and quality of tone. 
BY ha de as vip and organ tuner would like work part of the time 

or would take a steady positi Und ds th ghly the re- 
pairing of reed organs. Can also show up instruments in wareroom. 


Good reference from present employer, who is going out of business. 
Address R. H., Musica Courter office, 
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T is said that T, M, Antisell & Co., piano manufac- 
| turers, Matawan, N, J, (formerly San Francisco), 
are about to incorporate and consolidate all their 
Eastern and Western interests in the new company. 

= 
HE Brown & Simpson Company write from 
T Worcester that they have just finished some 


extra fine prima vera cases, to which they ask special 
attention, They are still busy, as they have been for 
some time, and are booked for a steady trade during 
the summer months, 

oe 


but did you ever see Needham pianos ? 
They are worth looking at and if you see one you'll 
surely like it. Why nottry a sample ? 
You can find out all about them by asking of the 
Needham Piano-Organ Company, 292 Broadway, New 
York, 


()" course you know all about the Needham organs, 


=> 
NE of the brightest traveling men in the music 
¢ line writes to us from the Reed House, Erie, Pa.: 

Business in Western New York and Pennsylvania is fine ; better than it 
has been in years, 

This confirms observations taken by a MUSICAL 
COURIER representative who has been through these 
two States during the past two weeks and who has 
just returned with the same report, 


=P 

HERE is a report in Pittsburgh that the Chickering 
piano is about to pass into the hands of Mellor 
& Hoene, who are to control a large territory for the 
sule of these renowned pianos. Mellor & Hoene are 
a great house and the fact that they take hold of 
the Chickering and drop a piano that is advertising 
falsehoods is another significant hint of the trend of 

affairs in the piano trade. 


“ 


HAT the business of the Woodward & Brown 
T Piano Company, of Boston, is sure to prosper 
may be inferred from the fact that it will now enjoy 
the advice of Thomas F. Scanlan, who has secured a 
majority of the company’s stock and will now be one 
of its leading spirits, The Woodward & Brown pianos 
are excellent specimens of the piano maker's art, 
beautiful in appearance and thoroughly musical in 
quality. 

aaa 

HE Berlin “ Boersen Courier" makes the positive 
) statement that Rubinstein has been engaged foran 
American tour of 50 concerts at $2,500 each by Abbey 
& Grau, and that Steinway & Sons are to furnish the 
piano and pay $1,000 for each concert for the privilege, 
Up to date no American contract has been signed be- 
tween Rubinstein and any manager ; a memorandum 
has merely been drawn up and it is still a matter of 
doubt whether Rubinstein will come. No matter if 
he does come, there is no piano house that will pay 
anything like $1,000 per concert to have its piano 
played by Rubinstein. 





66 NEASY lies the head that wears a crown” isa 
U phrase with which we are all familiar, but the 
agent who wears the word “ Crown” as his insignia of 
allegiance to Geo, P, Bent's organs and pianos has no 
occasion to lie easily or otherwise, because the goods 
are so honestly made and so truthfully excellent that 
he has but to show them to make sales, 
s+2 
Sa little indication of the activity of THE MUSICAL 
Courier it is worth noting that since last 
publication day members of the staff have visited the 
following cities ; Baltimore, Albany, Auburn, Buffalo, 
Erie, Philadelphia, York, Lebanon, Lancaster, Har- 
risburg, Williamsport, Elmira, Binghamton and 
Oneonta, N. Y.—14 towns in all inless than one week. 


a 


A. MUNN, treasurer of the Loring & Blake 
, Organ Company, Worcester, on Friday re- 
turned to this city after paying a visit to Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Toledo and Pittsburg houses, Mr. 
Munn found trade brisk and the firms sanguine, and 
brought back a large number of orders for the Palace 
organ, sufficient to keep things moving in good shape 
for several months. Mr, Munn has demonstrated 
what can be done in the organ business by strict at- 
tention to affairs and by an intelligent appreciation of 
the demands of the trade. 


or 


Judgment for $10,665 was yesterday entered against Helen Baus and 
Ida B i , comp g the firm of Baus & Co., piano manufacturers, 
at 558 to (57 West Thirtieth street, in favor of Jacob Doll, for piano 
casings. The judgment was confessed on May 15, 1890, but was not bled 
until yesterday. The present firm succeeded August Baus & Co. after 
their failure in 1887, and is composed of the wife of cach of the partners 
of the old firm. 


j Poe appeared in last Saturday's papers and pub- 





lished what was generally known. Mr. Doll 
merely recorded the judgments to protect himself, 
We do not believe that this matter will interfere with 
the proposed Baus Company, at Columbia Heights, 
Chicago; in fact we learn that Mr. Doll is interested 
in that, 
oF 
N the occasion of Mr, William Steinway's de- 
parture for Europe, on June 2, by steamship 
First Bismark, we learn that Steinway & Sons’ em- 
ployés have resolved to take a holiday and have 
chartered the large steamboat Chancellor, accommo- 
dating 2,000 persons, to accompany the First Bismark 
down the bay to Sandy Hook. It will be remem- 
bered that on June 26, 1880, the workmen of Stein- 
way & Sons accompanied Mr. Steinway down the bay 
on a similar errand. No better evidence could be 
found of the mutual spirit of respect and appreciation 
existing between employer and employed than this 
demonstration. The workmen evidently appreciate 
the great philanthropic acts of Mr. Steinway, who 
within the past dozen years has expended many 
thousands of dollars annually—building churches, 
schools, libraries, kindergartens, free baths and park— 
all for the benefit of and free to the workmen. 


= 


O matter what THE MUSICAL COURIER or any 
N other paper may in days past have published 
about Mr. Peck and the Hardman piano, the fact re- 
mains that there is no evidence that Mr. Peck is tell- 
ing the truth when he avers and advertises that the 
Queen of England or the Prince of Wales uses a Hard- 
man piano. Any paper that backs up such state- 
ments editorially as true is a fraud, and the editor is 
a fraud for publishing a defense for money or for ex- 
pected benefits. This paper has said a good many 
things about Mr, Peck and the Hardman piano, and it 
also published Mr, Peck’s lying advertisements. We 
could not doubt Mr. Peck's word when he told us that 
these things were true. 

But when Mr. Peck wanted THE MUSICAL COURIER 
to indorse his statements editorially we demanded 
evidence of the truth of his statements and he offered 


none. Hehadnone. All he had was something his 


own agent had written to him. We then told him in 
the presence of witnesses to take his advertisement 
out of the paper; that a paper could make more in 
the long run by being honest than by advertising a 
firm that expected the editorial indorsement of a lie. 
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HE Whitney & Currier Company, of Toledo, have 
acquired the representation of the Knabe piano 
for their territory and have received the first invoice 
of instruments, They are advertising their new 
leaders in great shape, and will, no doubt, do a large 
trade with the Knabe piano, which enjoys an envious 
reputation throughout the section in which the Whit- 
ney & Currier Company operate. 
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NE ofthe old landmarks of the town, the Decker 
Brothers piano warerooms, is now in course of 
demolition, but in its stead there will appear before 
many months a new building which it is promised 
will surpass anything we have known in the way of 
piano warerooms in New York. Inthe meantime the 
temporary headquarters at No, 34 Union square have 
been made as attractive as possible and the regular 
Decker Brothers trade follows them across the park. 


or 


HILE this issue of THE MUSICAL CouRIER speaks 
for itself, tells in its advertising patronage of 
the business success of the paper, shows in its news 
items the extended facilities for obtaining every bit 
of information of interest to the trade and to profes- 
sional and musical people, and while its editorial 
comments and criticisms in both departments dem- 
onstrate the ability with which the various topics are 
treated—while all these things are apparent to even a 
casual reader it is not unbecoming to call attention 
at this time to the fact that, commencing with Janu- 
ary last, THE MUSICAL COURIER has each month pub- 
lished one special, enlarged edition which has been 
given an increased circulation and distribution 
throughout the United States and Europe. 

It is the intention to continue to issue one enlarged 
number each month during the year, the date not 
being definitely fixed owing to the impossibility of 
foreseeing at what particular time the busy office 
force will be enabled to prepare sufficient matter to 
fill the more than 70 columns of reading matter to be 
found in a number like this. It is, however, probable 
that the June special will appear during the early part 
of the month, and it is desired that copy for advertise- 
ments should be sent in as soon as possible in order 
to insure proper insertion. 
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HE letter bearing date May 19 and coming from a 
manufacturer whose shop is located on Broad- 
way, at a corner in the Forties, and which, while 
signed by the managing partner, is apparently 
dictated by the office boy, shows a commendable 
anxiety over the non-receipt of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
of the 18th which is gratifying. If it was intended for 
publication the firm will be disappointed, since it is 
not the custom in this office to advertise a concern’s 
name free of charge. 

By the way, the letter heading, after giving the fac- 
tory and wareroom address, contains a list of some of 
the principal cities of the United States—a list evi- 
dently calculated to lead the reader to suppose that 
the concern has establishments in these various 
places. In the majority of the cities named there are 
not three pianos of that firm sold in a year, and these 
to small dealers, so one is at a loss to understand the 
significance of the list, especially as the head of the 
concern is a stickler for honest methods in the piano 
business. Can it be possible that he deliberately 
means to mislead an unposted person into whose 
hands one of his letter heads may fall ? 

Nay, nay, Georgie, this will not do. 
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| CHASE BROTHERS PIANO C0, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago Ill. 


IEW W ENGL mi LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 











amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,’ <gacesrreer 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth ive; New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


TERLING WEGMAN < 00. 








LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

. greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Acents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musica! 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIG TNAILAVIS ONY 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON c& RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tet STHRLING CO. NEW YORK WAREROOMS, cmicaco Wansaoows: 
10 E. 16th St., J.W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, OONN. 


MEHLIN «se ROBT. M. WEBB. 
= PIANOS) CLOTH, FELT » 


ARE THE MOST PERFECT, ELEGANT, DURABLE AND FINEST TONED PIANOS IN THE WORLD 


CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS THAN ALL OTHERS. 
— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 
2 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: PAPER PIANO COVERS— Pat’d March, | 892. 


Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave., South, 


Wao YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFPICRD: 1352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 



































MANUFACTURES 


WOODWARD dc nUWN PLAN b 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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EGINNING with last Tuesday night, May 17, Mr. 
William Steinway had an eventful week, That 
night he had to preside at a gala dinner at Del- 
monico’s, to present a watch and chain to Mr. Willis S. 
Paine, for eight years the superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department of the State of New York and the 
past two and half years president of that prosperous 
financial institution the State Trust Company, of 
which Mr. Steinway is vice-president. Mr. Paine, on 
account of his health, had to take a leave of absence, 
and sailed with his wife (a niece of the late Samuel J. 
Tilden) for Europe. Mr. Andrew Mills, the president 
of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, will temporarily fill Mr. 
Paine’s office, as Mr, Steinway leaves for Europe with 
his family on the Furst Bismarck on Thursday, June 
2, for Hamburg. 

On Wednesday night Mr, William Steinway, as 
president of the citizens’ committee, presided at the 
reception and ‘“Kommers” tendered the German- 
American journalists at their fifth annual convention 
at Arion Hall. It was a very joyous affair, attended 
by about 400 persons, and Mr, Steinway’s speech of 
welcome is said to have made an immense furore ; it 
was one of the happiest efforts of his life in that line. 

On Thursday night the grand banquet to the Ger- 
man-American journalists was presided over by Mr. 
Steinway at Liederkranz Hall. The occasion was at- 
tended by a large number of eminent citizens and 
celebrities ; Mr, Ottendorfer and Mr. Chas. A, Dana 
were seated to the right and Mr. Carl Schurz, Mr, Seth 
Low and Mr, Henry Villard to the left of Mr. Steinway. 
Upward of 300 gentlemen attended this dinner, 
which did not end until past 1 A, M,, so interesting 
were the proceedings. Mr. Steinway's speech of wel- 
come and his witty introductions of the various 
speakers were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

On Friday evening at 7 o'clock a dozen of the per- 
sonal friends of Morris Steinert, of New Haven, gave 
him a private dinner prior to his trip to the Vienna 
Exposition on the Columbia to-morrow. At the re- 
quest of the Princess Metternich Mr. Steinert exhibits 
his collection ofinstruments at Vienna. Mr. Steinway 
presided and acted as toastmaster, and his descriptive 
speech on the object of Mr, Steinert’s visit to Vienna, 
as Mr. Krehbiel’s remarks on the same subject, were 
most interesting and entertaining and tended to make 
the farewell dinner memorable, 








STORY & CLARK. 
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America, England and the World. 








HE advertisement on the front cover of this paper 
T in three languages will have attracted the reader's 
attention, and its cogent statement of the new fea- 
tures in the business of one of the greatest organ 
making concerns in the world leaves little for elabora- 
tion in a reading notice. 

The details of the establishment of a branch factory 
in London, the centre of activity in American organs 
in Europe, have been given in these columns before, 
and the general trade in America being by now 
familiar with the significance and importance of the 
plan, Messrs, Story & Clark have taken this oppor- 
tunity toreach the dealers in Great Britain, on the 
Continent and in the colonies, by presenting their 
prospectus in English, French and German through 
the medium of THE MusicaL Courier, In addition 
to the regular circulation of this paper in the United 
States, Canada and Europe, special copies of this 
issue go to every handler of musical instruments of 
importance all over the world. 

The business of Story & Clark has grown to such 
enormous proportions on the other side of the water 
that it became a matter of commercial necessity for 
them to establish a plant nearer to their consumers, 
and where they can be more closely in touch with 
them, In the Londoh factory the organs will be made 
in duplicate of those made in Chicago, with such ad- 
ditional advantages as come of an institution on the 
ground, From tim~ to time the spread of the fame 
of the Story & Clark organ has been noted in the 
papers published in the interest of the music trades, 
and particularly in THE Musica. Courter, and from 
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American organ makers, and it would seem difficult 
to calculate how other houses are to compete with 
them in the future, With an established reputation 
throughout Europe, with a line of customers thor- 
oughly in love with the goods and with a factory 
from which organs can be shipped on short notice 
without excessive freight charges, and the whole 
scheme backed by practically unlimited capital and 
absolutely unlimited push and ambition, it certainly 
looks as though the greatest American organ in 
Europe will henceforth be the Story & Clark. 





N answer to an inquiry as to whether the present 
factory of Haines Brothers is mortgaged for its 
full value we can only reply that the information can 
be obtained from the records if the party is suf- 
ficiently interested to investigate the matter for him- 
self. It has been said that on the original invest- 
ment of $30,000 a mortgage of $29,000 was taken out, 
but we have never taken the trouble to investigate 
the statement and do not know how the property 
now stands. Mr. Haines is a wealthy man and can 
afford to own mortgaged property. It is no disgrace 
and we cannot appreciate the object of the inquiry, 
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ECREASE in imports of musical instruments, 
D March, 1892, as compared with March, 1891, 
$18,996. 

Decrease in imports of musical instruments nine 
months ending March 31, 1892, as compared with nine 
months ending March 81, 1891, $386,265. 

Decrease in number of organs exported for the 
month, 422; decrease in value, $80,640. Decrease in 
number of organs exported during nine months end- 
ing March 31, 1,789; decrease in value, $148,471, 

Decrease in number of pianos exported for the 
month ending March $1, 1892, as compared with the 
same month in 1891, 22; decrease in value, $6,962. 
Increase in number of pianos exported for nine 
months ending March $1, 1892, as compared with nine 
months ending March 31, 1891, 55; decrease in value 
for the same period, $10,685. 

The total decrease in articlesof musical merchan- 
dise amounted during the month to $39,231, and for 
the nine months ending March 81 to $168,197, 

The full table compiled from the official reports will 
be found in another column. 
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F there are people in the trade who imagine that 
| any radical changes will be madein the conduct 
of the affairs of Hazelton Brothers, owing to the re- 
cent death of Henry Hazelton, they will be disap- 
pointed, and agreeably disappointed, too, for the busi- 
ness will be continued the same as heretofore under 
the direction of Mr. Samuel Hazelton, who, for the 
matter of that, has been the moving power for many 
years. About the only new feature so far announced 
is the promise of two new scale grands, a parlor 
grand and a small grand, which are now being worked 
out and will be on the market in September. The 
Hazelton grands which have for so long a time been 
an important part of their production—before, in 
fact, grand pianos became so generally popular as 
they are at the present day—have always been 
among the finest examples of Hazelton work, and 
the introduction of two new scales will be looked 
forward to with genuine interest on the part of their 
agents and those of the trade who make a study of 
the evolution of the style of instrument which seems 
destined to supplant the uprights in the cases of 
makers of the highest grade. 





Richmond Organizes. 
HE members of the piano and organ trade of 
Richmond, Va., organized on May Ig for mutual ad- 
vantage and benefit, and for the first year elected as presi- 
dent Mr. R. B. Lee, of Ryland & Lee, and for secretary 
and treasurer Mr. Walter D, Moses, of Walter D. Moses 
& Co. 








—The new Briggs pianos just received by O1to Sutro & Co., Baltimore, 
were tested last week in the new wareroom (which, by the way, will be 
“opened’’ on June 1) and proved themselves eminently satisfactory in 
every particular. They are among the handsomest piancs in the Sutro 
Building. 








promise of a more detailed description at a later date. 
A representative of the paper had the pleasure of going 
through the factories not long since and was more than 
ever impressed with the business sagacity of the promo- 
ters of the enterprise in securing so favorable buildings 
and site for the manufacturing of pianos. 

Some four years ago a corporation termed the Oneonta 
Chair Company erected quite extensive buildings about a 
mile frem the business part of Oneonta. They were in all 
particulars fitted with the most modern improvements in 
dry kilns, milling machinery and conveniences. 

The enterprise proved a failure and the manufacturing 
of chairs was abandoned, These buildings, with a working 
floor space of over 70,000 square feet, with § acres of land 
adjoining, were purchased by the McCammon Piano Com- 
pany for almost a song and the concern which had been a 
feature of Albany for over fifty years, with suchmachinery 
from the Albany factory as was essential to piano making, 
was moved to Oneonta in September last. 

The land upon which the buildings stand is alongside the 
railroad of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and 
the branch tracks connect directly with the factory and 
lumber yards, doing away with all hauling in receiving 
supplies or shipping goods. 

The Sturtevant system of kiln drying is employed and 
some eight different rooms are utilized in thoroughly cur- 
ing all lumber, The machinery of the mill is driven by 
a 100 horse power engine. The entire plant is heated by 
hot air and lighted by electricity. 

A system of railway tracks runs through the buildings 
and hand cars are loaded with material and pushed to 
elevators connecting with the tracks and taken to any floor 
in any part of the factory, saving an immense amount of 
hard labor. 

With the exception of making the actions and casting 
the plates the McCammon pianos are conctructed under 
their own roof, and when the statement is made that only 
the best of material is used they know whereof they speak. 

The personnel of the corporation we commented on be- 
fore. Mr. Ed, McCammon has charge entirely of the road 
work, establishing agencies and disposing of the product 
of the factory. Mr. Geo. B. Shearer, the president, is the 
manager and Mr. G. B. Baird, the treasurer, conducts the 
affairs of the office and finance. 

The superintendent of the factory is Mr. Robert Oppitz, 
a gentleman whom they were fortunate enough to secure, 
and who has proved a most valuable acquisition to their 
force. He was educated in piano building at Berlin, in the 
establishment of Bechstein, and afterward was with the 
Erards of Paris. Upon coming to this country he went with 
the Steinways as regulator, remaining with them two years, 
from there going to the McCammon people. 

Represented in this issue of THz Musical CouriER are two 
new styles from entirely new scales, Nos. 7 and 21. 
The bass strings have a stretch of nearly 6 inches greater 
than has been used in any of their pianos, and a more 
powerful tone is the result, without detracting from the 
mellow quality. 

The construction of the plate is on new lines and the re- 
sult is highly satisfactory. 


Hammond Reed Company. 
HE incorporation of the Hammond Reed 


Company, Warcester, Mass., has been completed, the 
capital stock, full paid, being $100,000. The officers are 
A. H. Hammond, president and treasurer; R. H. Ham- 
mond, vice-presidentand assistant treasurer; Eben F. 
Thompson, clerk. Directors: A. H. Hammond, Theo. P. 
Brown, Joseph Tillotson and R. H. Hammond, Joseph 
Tilletson mechanical superintendent. 








—Mr. James E. Healy, of Chicago, was in town a short time last week. 


—R. M. Bent, the piano manufacturer, is going to Europe next month 
on a pleasure tour. 

—A Boston paper talks of a banjo which has “ reached the ripe old age 
of 56 years.” It is certainly ripe enough to pick. 

—A Gildemeester & Krceger! baby grand in rosewood has been pur 
chased for the Geddes House at Yonkers. 

—H. F. Cook, lately with the Everett Piano Company, has accepted a 
position as salesman with J, A. Thayer & Co., of Attleboro, Mass. 

—The Baker Music House, Charlotte, N. C , has made an assignment. 
W. A. Self has been made the assignee. Too much instalment and no 
capital, 

—We are pleased to note that Mr. Mulligan, connected with the office 
department of Gildemeester & Kroeger, and who has been so ill, is now 
convalescing. 

—The Hartford Diamond Polish is growing in popularity. For remov- 
ing fume and bluish appearance from pianos it has no superior and can 
be used with safety. 

—Hamilton §. Gordon makes a change in his retail salesroom on Four- 
teenth street by moving the pianos and organs to the second floor and the 
sheet music depariment to the first floor, This change will give him an 
elegant piano wareroom. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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PIA NOFORTES. 








The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to 
and sold in all art centres of the globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest 
living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, FRANZ RUMMEL, ETELKA GERSTER, 
D. FRANCOIS S. AUBER, Dr. FRANZ LISZT, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, MINNIE HAUK, 
CARL BAERMANN, A. MARMONTEL, ANTON SEIDL, EMMA JUCH, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, Dr. WM. MASON, WILHELM TAUBERT, MARIE KREBS, 
FELICIEN DAVID, LEOPOLD DE MEYER, AMBROISE THOMAS, LILLI LEHMANN, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, S. B. MILLS, THEODORE THOMAS, ANNA MEHLIG, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, IGNATZ MOSCHELES, FERD. VON INTEN, PAREPA-ROSA, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, ADOLF NEUENDORFF, RICHARD WAGNER, ADELINA PATTI, 
STEPHEN HELLER, ALBERT NIEMANN, RUDOLF WILLMERS, SOFIA SCALCHI, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, IGNATZ J. PADEREWSKI, CARL WOLFSOHN, TERESA TITIENS, 

| = ALFRED JAELL, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, AND MESDAMES ZELIE TREBELLI, 

= JOSEPH JOACHIM, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, ADELE AUS DER OHE, &c., &c, 

| RAFAEL JOSEFFY, NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 





Steinway & Sons beg to announce that by Royal Warrants dated respectively 
May 29, June 18 and October 4, 1890, they have been honored by the appointment 
of Piano Manufacturers to Her Majesty Tut Queen or EncLanp and Their 


Royal Highnesses Tue Prince and Princess or WALES. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


i STEIN WAY & Sons. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, Nos. 107, 109 and {11 East 14th Street, New York. 








EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY BALL, STEINWAWYW’S PIANOFABRIE, 
15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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EMERSON. 
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Another Important Improvement—The New 
Upright Soft Stop. 


HE many dealers in Emerson pianos and the 
trade at large will be interested to learn that a patent 
has been issued to them for a soft stop which will be at- 
tached to upright pianos when specially ordered, and which 
promises to become an important selling point added to the 
long list of attractive features in the Emerson piano that 
has made it an instrument of abiding popularity with the 
public. 

So many contrivances with the same object in view as 
that attained by the present device have been put before 
the trade that a somewhat detailed description of the 
Emerson soft stop will be in place here. 

The invention relates to the soft stop for pianos which 
consists of a rail carrying a felt curtain, and so mounted 
that the curtain can be brought between the hammers and 
strings and thereby muftle the sound. 

This soft stop is used for two purposes, namely—while 
practicing, te simply muffle the sound, and while perform- 
ing in order to produce certain effects which cannot be 
produced otherwise ; and one object of the invention is to 
provide a soft stop which, while nominally out of operation, 
can be brought into operation by depressing a pedal and 
also by actuating a hand piece ; the pedal using and throw- 
ing the soft stop out of operation as soon as the foot is re- 
moved, but the hand piece remaining at rest and holding 
the soft stop in operation until the hand piece is moved 
back. This combination of a soft stop and its draw rod, 
with two levers, one operated by a hand piece and the 
other by a pedal, is the main feature of the invention. 

Another feature of the invention relates to mounting the 
step rail, and consists in connecting it to the action bolts 
by clamping straps and rocker arms, one of which is con- 
nected to the draw rod, so that endwise motion of the draw 
rod will cause the rocker arms to rock on pivets carried by 
the clamping straps, thereby swinging the soft stop rail into 
position to bring its curtain between the hammers and 
strings, or into position when the soft stop is out of oper- 
ation. 

The practical working of the device has been demon- 
strated to visitors at the New York warereoms, as well as 
in Boston, and its extreme simplicity and effectiveness are 
apparent to the merest novice in piano effects. That it 
will prove a valuable talking point as well as a practical 
item of increased value in the piano cannot be doubted. 

In passing it is worth the comment to say that the 
Emerson piano has enjoyed a patronage during the year 
of 1892, as so far developed, such as has never before 
been known in the same period of time. The great new 
factory, immensely larger as it is than the old one, has 
been incessantly busy, and even now at the approach of 
summer is running to its fullest capacity. The New 
York branch has turned out a bonanza and the acquirement 
of new agencies in the West, throughout a large territory 
that was recently retrieved from a big jobbing institution, 
has so stimulated the energies of the concern that they 
are safely confident of a business in 1892 that will surpass 
all previous records. 


CARE OF PIANOS. 








ee Boston “ Advertiser,” in an editorial entitled 

“Care of Furniture,” has this to say about 
pianos: 

In connection with the subject of leaving household goods for the sum- 
mer the advisability of storing the piano during the summer months may 
well be considered. One of the features of the largest storage building in 
this city is a piano room, where the cost for storing a piano averages but a 
small sum amonth, If the instrument is really a good one it cannot be 
kept too carefully, Fully 90 per cent. of the pianos kept in this climate, it 
has been estimated, become cracked in their sounding boards after the 
first vear of use. These cracks are caused either by incompetent tuners or 
by the improper temperature to which they are subjected. The sound 
board is the very life of the piano, and the greatest care should be used to 
see that it is not injured. Considering the heat of a city summer and the 
fact that an average temperature of 80° will serve to ruin a good 
piano in a short space of time, it would be well for many housekeepers to 
consider whether the piano cannot better be stored in a well kept piano 
room rather than left at home during the summer months. 

There is a kernel of good advice in the suggestion, 
but it is surrounded with some errors that should be 
pointed out to the “ Advertiser,” that they may be 
avoided in future, and that the writer of them should 
know more of his subject the next time he gives 
information about pianos. The estimate of 90 per cent. 
cracked sounding boards surely was not made by any 
piano man, because it is ridiculously large. Even with 
the two causes which the “ Advertiser” man assigns 
for the cracking, and which do not exist, it is safe to 
say that his estimate of 90 per cent. is more than 
double the truth. 

Tuners, incompetent or otherwise, do not crack 
sounding boards nor does the temperature affect 
them, 

The sounding board is affected by dryness and 





dampness, not by heat and cold, and therefore an 
average temperature of 80° will not “ ruin a pianoina 
short space of time,” and will not materially affect it 
if the atmosphere contains a degree of humidity suffi- 
cient to keep the sounding board from drying up, 
and yet not enough to swell the action parts and sweat 
the varnish work. 

These are the dangers that a piano is likely to suf- 
fer from if left alone in a darkened room during the 
summer; the dampness and the dryness, People who 
take proper care of their instruments send them dur- 
ing the summer to be stored at the manufacturer's, 
not in a storage warehouse, While they are in the 
manufacturer's hands they are sure of the right con- 
ditions and at the opening of the fall season they can 
be properly cleaned, polished, regulated and tuned 
and returned to their owners the better for a good 
going over after a summer's rest. 


THE SHERIFF’S COT HIM. 
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HE lot of the stenciler is a very hard and painful 
one; just give him a little leeway and he will 
make his skip. The fate of Beatty, Swick and others 
has now fallen upon Swoger, arch stencil fraud and 
stencil fiend of Beaver Falls, Read this telegram 
and reflect, ye sinners : 

Beaver Facus, May 19.—Last evening the sheriff closed the Swoger or- 
gan factory of this place. There are claims against the concern which 
will aggregate $15,000. The largest are those of C. P. Wallace for $5,600, 
and the Beaver Falls Building and Loan Association for $4,500. Quite a 
number of men are unpaid, and one of these claims alone will amount to 
$500. The concern has been d»ing too large a business on limited 
capital. 

For years past the religious papers have been ad- 
vertising the stencil fraud pianos and organs of this 
Swoger gang, who recently opened a factory for mak- 
ing organs, but still continued to advertise their fraud 
pianos. They have been doing quite a trade and 
their advertisements now before us show lots of let- 
ters from “reverends” indorsing these trashy and 
rotten tubs and boxes foisted upon the unsuspecting 
people at ridiculously high prices. 

But the scheme cannot carry through, because itis 
inherently rotten. It is like a man who is afflicted 
with scrofula and epilepsy, combined with a.touch of 
phthisis and hereditary imbecility, relieved momen- 
tarily by straight lunacy. Stenciling is commercial 
strabismus besides. It is good enough for men like 
Beatty, Swick and Swoger. Men of position and pre- 
tension should get out of it. 








BEHR. 


HE whole atmosphere of the palatial warerooms 
T of Behr Brothers & Company in this city speaks 
of an era of prosperity that makes it a pleasure to 
walk into the beautiful parlors, the like of which is 
not to be found on this continent, and see the sales- 
men exhibiting to customers the latest examples of 
the piano maker's art that are there on sale. Above 
stairs one may find, besides the general and private 
offices of the concern, Behr Brothers Hall, an as- 
sembly room that has proved one of the most popular 
of the season, and where at almost any hour of the 
day or evening one may find some entertainment in 
progress—the concert of some celebrated musician, 
a concert of the pupils of the conservatory that has 
its headquarters in the building, a lecture or any one 
ofthe many kinds of amusement that are properly 
housed in a charming room with refined surroundings 
centrally located on the leading avenue of the city. 

The withdrawal of Messrs. Behr Brothers & Com- 
pany from two of the outside combinations with which 
they were connected has already shown itself to be a 
wise move on their part, in that it permits them to 
devote more of their time to the development of 
their retail trade in New York, a department of their 
business which has come to need the closest atten- 
tion. In addition to this one point the members of 
the firm are now relieved of the executive responsi- 
bility which connection with enterprises far removed 
from the centre of action involves, and are enabled to 
concentrate their efforts upon the factory and ware- 
room, with what good result is becoming daily more 
apparent, And in this step they are in agreement 
with the course of other houses. 

They have cultivated such a following among the 
musical people of this city and vicinity that they are 
always assured of a steady trade, even during the 














summer months; while the general dullness that will 
be upon us before long will not materially affect their 
wholesale business, so well and favorably known is 
the Behr Brothers piano among the dealers. 





DYERS’ PURCHASE. 


Enterprise in the Northwest. 





T. PAUL papers of May 14 and other news- 

papers in Minnesota of a later date give accounts 

of a large real estate transaction on the part of Messrs. W. 

J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul and Minneapolis, which will 

be read with interest by the members of the music trade. 
The St. Paul ** Dispatch "’ reports the following : 


A real estate deal of the most interesting kind has just been closed by 
one of the most prominent wholesale and retail houses in the city, and a 
magnificent new business block will soon arise to add to the beauty and 
substantiality of the town. 

For some months it has been rumored abroad that the firm of W. J, 
Dyer & Brother was contemplating some change which would give them 
the space necessary for their ‘rapidiy increasing business, but none of 
these reports have had any real basis of fact until to-day, when it was 
‘earned that the firm has closed a deal by which they become the owners 
of the parcels of land between the old post office and the new store of D. 
D. Merrill on Fifth street, being 90 feet front by 150 feet deep, No deed 
has as yet, so far as known, been placed on record, but it is certain that 
the land has been purchased of Messrs. Skidmore and Cassidy, of New 
York. 

The price paid for this property has not yet been made public, On this 
eligible site W. J. Dyer & Brother propose to erect a fine five story build- 
ing, well fitted in every way to meet the demands of their business. W. J. 
Dyer & Brother bought the property without the intermediary ser vices of 
any real estate man, and will proceed to let the contracts for the construction 
at once. 

The improvement is a most important one in every way and will add 
materially to the popularity and beauty of a district of the city which is 
becoming more and more popular every day. 

Mr. W.J. Dyer, in speaking of the transaction, made the 
following statement : 


We regard it as the best location in the city for our business. It is ac- 
cessible to carriages, within a block of the Selby avenue cable, two blocks 
of the East Seventh street cable, and about every electric car located in 
the city stops within 100 feet of the location of our door. In addition to 
that our building would be practically on the corner of Wabasha, the 
broad court on the north side of the custom house being an invitirg ap- 
proach to an entrance we contemplate making on that side, We shall 
have the advantage of two alleys, one in the rear and one on the east side, 
the latter being the court on the west end of the custom house, We shall 
put our building up four or five stories, and it is pretty well settled that it 
will be the latter. We intend to make it an ornament to the city. It will 
be constructed on the most approved modern plans, and will be most con- 
veniently adapted to our busi In the course of about 20 days all the 
tenants will be out of the buildings, and we will then begin tearing the 
Structures down, The plans of our building are not yet prepared, but an 
architect will begin upon them at once. The entire 90 feet frontage will 
be plate glass. What did we pay for the property? Weare, for certain 
reasons, not at liberty to state at present. 

* We think,"’ continued Mr. Dyer, “that the retail centre of the city 
will be west of Wabasha street before long. I think it is the experience 
of every large city that the retail centre naturally gravitates toward the 
main residence district. The case in New York city is a striking example 
of this, St. Anthony Hill has grown up since the most of us on Third 
street established ourselves here. Business has begun to takes its natural 
location, and that at the feet of the most prominent residence part of the 
city. 1 believe that Wabasha street will by and by be the dividing line be- 
tween the retail centre and the wholesale district, On the east side of 
this street will be, in addition to the wholesale houses, all the large banks, 
the principal hotels, manufacturing, &c, Third street will be a good 
Street, but devoted to different business from that now occupying it.” 


The firm of W. J. Dyer & Brother is thoroughly repre- 
sentative, for in it is embodied the highest attainments in the 
line they represent in the sectionin which they have oper- 
ated and where they thrive. They alse constitute an orna- 
ment of the music trade. Their methods of conducting 
commerce have had a far reaching, a healthy and a truly 
invigorating influence, for they have demonstrated how 
successful'a firm can become that relies for its success 
upon the broadest and most dignified principles. 

That they will continue to prosper and develop when 
they get into their new quarters no one doubts, and every- 
one will join THe MusicaL Courier in wishing them God 
speed. 








HE Beatty Piano and Organ Company, a stencil 
T concern at Washington, N. J., has been con- 
ducted by Eliphalet Hoover, W. M. Sweeney, and 
Mansfield H, Beatty, and had no relations in matters 
of business with Daniel F, Beatty, another Washing- 
ton stencil fraud concern, 
chased the interests of Sweeney and Mansfield H. 
Beatty and, we suppose, will continue to run the 
Beatty stencil fake racket without his former partners. 
All the mail of these stencil fraud concerns should 
be stopped by the Government. 

Mansfield H. Beatty has entered the employ of 
Cornish & Co., and the Beatty Piano and Organ stencil 
fraud Company has employed A. A. Douglas to watch 
for innocent victims. Parties who are about to pur- 
chase instruments from these concerns should inquire 
at this office before sending the money to pay for 
that stencil trash. 








~Reinhard Volkman, 15 East Seventeenth street, New York, has been 
appointed agent by the German Music i ’ Association, 


Now Mr. Hoover has pur- ~ 
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EMERSON ¢. 
¢ PIANOS, 
The New SOFT STOP. 


Practical! Thorough! Operated by either Hand or Foot! 























NEED NOT BE REMOVED WHEN THE PIANO IS BEING TUNED. 


Bce CAN BE PUT IN’ ALL EMERSON PIANOS, INCLUDING 
THE FAMOUS STYLE 14. 








HE EMERSON PIANO 1s the best selling Instrument 
in the market to-day. This is acknowledged by every 
intelligent member of the music trade who has paid 


attention to the trade movements in the Piano business. 








If you are a dealer in territory not occupied by an EMERSON Agent, address the ~~ 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


New York Branch: 92 Fifth Ave. 174 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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MEHLIN. 


A Strong Indorsement from a Prac- 
tical Source after Years of Use. 





| to a manufacturer in offering his pianos to the 
general public, and it is such expression of com- 
mendation and esteem that makes a man ora firm 
proud of the product: 


F. is such testimony as the following that is of value 


Century Piane Company, Minneabolis, Minn, : 

Gunri.emen—Some two years ago we purchased 2 Mehlin pianos 
from your company in Minneapolis. During the past year we bought 
4 more of the same instruments, It affords me pleasure to say that our 6 
Meblin pianos are very satisfactory, both to those who use them daily and 


to the public at our concerts and recitals, when the beautiful, clear tone of 
the Mehiin is much admired, 

Our pianos are in constant use, and J am glad to say that their wearing 
«quality is excellent. In some of them the tone is better than when they 
were new 

I take pleasure in recommending the Mehlin, as I believe it to bea 
superior instrument, having important improvements not found in other 
makes (Signed.) James W. Forp, 

Principal Pillsbury Academy, 
Owatonna, Mich. 
So much has been said of the Mehlin grands in late 


years, of their artistic successes, their widespread 
fame, their many musical excellences, that it is a pleas- 
ure to refer once more to the Mehlin uprights, those 
instruments that have done so much to make the name 
of Mehlin honored and respected wherever pianos of 
a high grade are used and appreciated. 

All piano manufacturers who have confidence in the 
stability of their instruments are anxious for the 
“school test,” and all recognize that no more sub- 
stantial, business-like indorsement can be given than 
the praise of an institution where the pianos are sub- 
jected to usage such as they would never fall under 
in a private dwelling. The unqualified indorsement 
published above is therefore significant in its bearing 
upon the Mehlin uprights, and goes to prove what THE 
Musical Courier long ago said, that among the high 
grade instruments manufactured in this country the 
Mehlin stands among the foremost. 

If the proof of the pudding be in the eating no 
more need be said of the Mehlin piano than that at 
present the demand for them exceeds the capacity of 
both factories, the one in New York city and the one 
in Minneapolis, at both of which full time is the rule, 
The retail trade in Minneapolis of the Century Piano 
Company all but consumes the entire product of the 
local factory, while the New York plant has been 
obliged to book orders ahead for so long that it has 
become an old story. 








Curious Stencil /‘aws. 
Kai__as Crry, May 17, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
N your issue of May 11, 1892, I notice an ar- 
ticle written by, or supposed to have been written by, 
Mrs. F. L. Clark, of 2610 East Seventh street, Kansas City, 
Mo, The article is under the head of ‘* More Stencil.” She 
claims she has been looking for a piano with a view to pur- 
chasing one and had looked at a Strope, but on account of 
the adverse opinions of other dealers here, who have mis- 
represented its qualities, she wrote to your valuable paper 
for some information in regafd to it. Your very compli- 
mentary notice of the sterling honesty of Mr, Strope, whose 
business methods are so well known to you, is shared by 
the citizens of this city. I have known Mr. Strope for 15 
years and for seven have had an ight Strope grand in 
my house and it has given me th ry best satisfaction. 
As far as L am concerned, I had just as soon have a stencil 
piano if it has the name of Strope or any other reliable 
house on it. The old saying, A rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet,"’ can apply to this case, and a piano 
with Mr. Strope’s name and his personal guarantee are 
sufficient for those who know him. Now the object of this 
letter is to expose the dirty methods of a most disreputable 
salesman. The husband of the said Mrs. Clark is a sales. 
man in the employ of the Kansas City Music Company, and 
the only reason for the letter of Mrs. Clark was for the pur- 
pose of getting your journal to cast a slur on the Strope 
piano that he might use it for his most unscrupulous ends. 
I have written this long letter that a contemptible and 
tricky salesman may be exposed, and in justice to Mr. 
Strope, who is a most worthy and honest business man. I 
trust that in justice to him you will publish this article, 
that innocent purchasers of pianos may not be imposed 





upon in the same manner that your valuable journal has 
been. Yours truly, A Citizen or Kansas City. 

Marsnart, Mo,, May 17, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

In your issue of May 11 you vigorously attack stencil 
frauds, with big capitals, while in the same issue you make 
excuses for the worst stencil dealer in Western Missouri. 
Mr. Strope does not tell people the Strope is a stencil, but 
he does recommend and sell it as first class, I know of one 
he sold for $350, and the manufacturers offered me the same 
instrument for $140. I hope you will continue your fight 
on stencil pianos, but do not show such favoritism. I saw 
quite a number of Camp & Co.’s pianos in process of con- 
struction when in Chicago. W. H. Bush & Co. make them 
as well as quite a number of stencil names. A house that 
makes such goods is no better than the men who handle 
them, nor is one man any better than another in wrong- 
doing. Wishing you success in your fight for right, 

Iam, respectfully, S. A. WricnrT. 


Here are two views of the same stencil operation ; 
the one approving, the other condemning. It all de- 
pends. No man should sell stencil pianos. Our 
opinion of Mr, Strope is that he would tell a purchaser 
that his piano is a stencil. We believe that Strope is 
that kind of a man, If he is not, we are mistaken; 
that’s all. If he sells the piano as a legitimate Strope 
piano he comes right in under the stencil ban and 
sells a fraud stencil piano, 

Like with others we advise Mr. Strope to get out 
of the stencil business, All stencil pianos are low 
grade boxes, because no manufacturer producing a 
fair or good piano will permit any other than his own 
name to go on it. If a manufacturer puts another 
man’s name on his piano it means that the piano is 
a low grade box. 

The letter from Marshall, Mo., says that W. H. 
Bush & Co, are making the Camp stencil piano. So 
much the worse for W. H. Bush & Co, They may 
make money out of that kind of business temporarily 
but there is no permanent success in it, The very 
name of Bush on a piano will now signify ]ow grade, 
cheap, trashy stuff, just because Bush makes pianos 
he himself disregards sufficiently to stencil. 

By the way, the Arcade piano sold in Ohio is a 
stencil box made in alowgrade Chicago piano factory, 
not W. H. Bush & Co.'s factory, but another low grade 
shop. 








Heppe’s Music Chart. 
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THIS IS A REDUCED ILLUSTRATION OF THE MIDDLE PORTION OF 
THE CHART, BOTH ENDS BEING TORN OFF TO ALLOW IT 
TO GO IN THIS SPACE. 


J. HEPPE & SON, of 1117 Chestnut street, 

» Philadelphia, have for some time been publishing the 

music chart. It consists of a large cardboard made to fit 

over the keyboard of any piano or organ and extends the 
full length of the instrument. 

A careful consideration of the diagram will enable any- 
one to understand the benefit which a beginner derives from 
using it. 

The staff is represented on the chart exactly as in music 
and the learner need only compare the position of the note 
on the music with the corresponding note on the chart to 
determine instantly the letter and its position on the key- 
board ; for example, a note on the fourth line right of the 
treble clef on the music is found on the chart in the same 
place to be D; now the line from D onthe chart extends down 
to Din the correct position on the keyboard of the instru- 
ment, likewise the note on the fourth line right of the 
bass clef is found on the chart to be F and the line 
extends to F in the bass on the keyboard. Thus any per- 
son who never knew a note on the sheet or on the piano 
can tell the name or position on either. 

There are many people who, without caring to incur 
the expense of a regular music teacher, yet would like to 
be able to read simple music ; to them and to beginners 
even under instructors this chart is invaluable as convey- 
ing to their minds at once the name of the note, its posi- 
tion on the staff and its position on the keyboard. 

This chart has become almost a universal household 




















article in Philadelphia, where many thousands have been 
sold, and it is the purpose of Messrs. Heppe & Son to 
push them through the piano dealers in all parts of the 
country. The retail price is but $1, coming within the means 
of all, and when once examined the utility is apparent. 


———————————————— 


Beatty Still at It. 
HE appended letter has been received at this 
office, and its importance may be appreciated by others 
than the writer, if Beatty is still up to his old tricks ; 
Axersvitie, Ky., May 7, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York City : 

Dear Sirs—Will you please inform me if the Beethoven Piano and 
Organ Company, Washington, Warren County, N. J., are manufacturers? 
If so, what grade and quality of goods do they handle? They represent 
themselves as manufacturers, and propose selling first-class organs for 
from $385 to $65, and at manufacturer's prices. Some of my neighbors 
ordered instruments two months ago from their circulars, but have never 
received the instruments nor a word from the company. Please answer 
immediately (stamp inclosed), thereby receiving many thanks. 

Respectfully, Wu. D, Fisxe, 

Address Red Boiling Springs, Macon County, Tenn. 

The Beethoven Piano and Organ Company, of Washington, 
Warren County, N. J., are not, so far as information can be 
obtained, manufacturers of either pianos or organs. It 
is understood that Daniel F. Beatty, the notorious stenciler, 
is at the head of the present scheme, or that at least he is 
the most active worker init. If Mr. Fiske will forward to 
Tue MusiIcav Courier full particulars as to what money his 
neighbors have sent to Washington, with the dates and the 
cerrespondence in the matter, THz MusicaL Courier will 
place the case in the hands of its attorneys, and see what 
can be done in the matter. It is particularly necessary to 
know whether the money was sent by express or through 
the mails, as Beatty has been in trouble with the Post Office 
Department before this, and has had his mail stopped for 
the same reason that the mail of the Louisiana lottery 
was stopped. 

The Beethoven organs are not only worth less than $35 ; 
they are not worth the freight that would be paid on them. 





Wulschner in Terre Haute. 


CCORDING to the Terre Haute, Ind., “ Ex- 
press," Emil Wulschner & Son, of Indianapolis, will 
within a fortnight open a new branch store there in the Be- 
ment Block at No. 640 Main street, occupying three floors and 
the basement. Mr. Frederick Paige, a name familiar in the 
Indiana piano trade, will be the local manager. Mr, 
Alexander McGregor Stewart, the stepson of Mr. Wulschner, 
who is the partner in the firm, was born in Terre Haute 
and has many friends and acquaintances there. The line 
of goods carried will be the same as at Indianapolis. 








Subers and the Chinese. 
y Cuicaco, May 2, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier ; 
N your issue of April 27, page 16, you illus- 
trate Subers’ compound piano wire, which is undoubt- 
edly a good wire for certain parts of the piano scale. The 
Chinese make a dulcimer in which they make use of pre- 
cisely the same thing in the bass or lowest tones. They 
appear to use it in place of covered wire. One of Lyon & 
Healy’s traveling men purchased such an instrument in 
San Francisco last year and sent it to the factory as a cu- 
riosity. The twisted wires were made of brass and were 
very rotten ; so much so that they would not stand tuning. 
But I was favorably impressed with the idea and intend to 


test it on pianos. Yours very truly, 
Geo, B, DurKEE. 








That Texas Law. 

Editors Musical Courter : 
OUR issue of the 4th contains a howl from 
a Fort Worth concern regarding that ‘Texas mort- 
gage law”’ decision. Idid not make the law nor did I ren. 
der the decision; I merely recounted the undisputed fact 
that according to it original vendors lost claimants’ rights 
when they transferred notes, and that the repossession of 
notes did not restore these rights. Acareful reading of the 
whole decision and opinion of the court shows this. And 
now they may how! as they will and try to turn attention 
from the real issue by flying chips from Geo. Washington’s 
mythical hatchet, but the fact remains that the decision is 
precisely as quoted. The decision is a recent one ; that of 
1887 was simply referred to by the court as a precedent. I 
have only quoted the decision. Let those interested, if 


they choose, do further investigation ; I am done. 
TRUTH. 





YY AbtED~As Eastern organ concern needs the services of a first- 
class road man. Address Organs, care of Tux Musicar Courizr, 
ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. 
Peer WANTED-—As piano or organ road salesman for manu- 
facturer ; middle aged, experienced, good reference and able to filla 
position satisfactorily. Address “‘ Satisfaction,” care Musicat Courier, 
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MANUFACTURED IN NEW YORK AND MINNEAPOLIS BY 


THE CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 
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The recital by Gustavus Johnson, at Cen- 
tury Hall, Wednesday night, was one of 
the most interesting musical events of the 
season.* The program, which has already 
been printed in Zhe Journal, was presented 
in splendid style. Mr. Johnson is a per- 
former of rare merit, and on this occasion 
he outplayed himself. He had a fine and 
appreciative audience before him, and the 
program was rendered in a manner to win 
the most earnest and enthusiastie applause. 
There was one peculiarly interesting fea- 
ture to the occasion, aside from the fine 
work done by Mr. Johnson, and that was 
the piano itself. It was not only interest- 
ing because the piano was a magnificent 
instrument, but because it was manufac- 
tured in Minneapolis. Minneapolis has 
been gaining rapidly in all lines of musical 
culture, but perhaps nothing in her history 
has so emphasized her musical enterprise 
as the establishment of the Century piano 
manufactory in Minneapolis. It was upon 
one of the splendid instruments of this 
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manufactory that Mr. Johnson played 
Wednesday evening—the first time that a 
Minneapolis made Grand Piano was ever 
used at a recital in Minneapolis. The 
Century Company, as well as Mr, Johnson, 
are to be most heartily congratulated.— 
Minneapolis Journal, Jan. 8, 1892. 


No account of the entertainment would 
be complete without mention of the piano 
used by Mrs. Thoms in her playing. It 
was a Mehlin Grand Piano, handsomely, 
in fact superbly, finished externally, while 
its tone and action—the former being 
clear, sweet, vibrant and even, the latter 
remarkably smooth and easy and delicately 
responsive—were what was to be expected 
of such an attractive creation, and they 
charmed everyone. The Mehlin Grand, 
in the opinion of artists and other judges, 
has already won the highest fame as being 
admirably adapted to perfect concert and 
other work.—Lvening Record. 
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Are strictly of the highest grade and contain more valuable patented 
improvements than any other, viz.: Patent Grand Plate, Patent Grand 


Scale, Patent Cylinder Top and Tone Reflector, Patent Muffler, Patent 





End Wood String Bridge, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Touch Regulator. 


THE MEHLIN PATENT UPRIGHT GRAND, verses cand inves 


is the most decided im 





provement in the construction of upright pianos. 


The introduction into the upright of the full grand plate and scale, by Paul G. Mehlin, has been 
pronounced one of the most decided advances in the construction of the upright piano, as it makes it 
practically a perfect grand piano inverted.—American Art Journal. 

Sunday afternoons for pleasure’s sake I often play Liszt-Tausig transcriptions of Wagner's master 
works, and I assure you that the sonorous orchestral tone of the Mehlin Piano responds to all the possible 
requirements of the modern pianist. Not only is the tone sympathetic and agreeable, but the bass 
resembles a concert grand so much that one can produce marvelous tone coloring on the Mehlin Upright. 
| In former days I recommended only grand pianos to my pupils, but such an improved Upright can fully 
| take the place of a Parlor Grand.—J, O. von ProcHazka, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY, 
ae ica ret 46), 463, 465, 467 WEST 40th oT, 


Corner 4th St. and Ist Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. NEW YORK. 
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MORE STENCILS. 
incorrigible Offenders, 


LYON; CAMP; COLLINS & ARMSTRONG. 


T would seem that ordinary good taste and the 
| common amenities of decency and good breeding 
would prevent men who are enjoying the sobriquet 
of gentlemen, and who stand well in commercial and 
social circles, from associating their names with a 
stencil piano, and yet such is not the case. We find 
people scrupulously honest, fair minded and well 
liked willing to put their names on the vilest, trash- 
iest, meanest kind of a concoction called a piano, and 
let them go down to posterity under the false pre- 
tense engendered by such an association, 

Other men, more callous, proud to be called shrewd, 


bright and intelligent, cannot see beyond the periphery 
of their own noses in this stenciling business and will 
indulge in it without considering the boomerang 


qualities of the fraud, for sooner or later the indis- 
cretion of stenciling will react just as indiscretions of 
nature find their outlet in later years in the shape of 
diseases that make life uncomfortable when it ought 
to be comfortable. 

in addition to this there exists a class of men 
which seems wedded to the stencil without rhyme or 
reason, which remains associated with it in the very 
face of danger and disgrace, and this class cannot be 
argued with any longer. This paper has appealed to 
them, begged them, indulged them, pleaded with 
them all to no purpose; they will stencil, and no- 
tice is hereby published that no quarter will be given 
them in their atrocious practices in the future. Dat- 
ing from this date this paper, at the risk of jeoparding 
some of its oldest associations, will continue to ex- 
pose and ventilate the stencil transactions of these 
people until they cease, and they will positively 
cease, just as others did. One of the best means to 
precipitate the holocaust is the co-operation of the 
music trade stencil press, which is already beginning 
to display a nervous defense of the fraud. 


Geo. W. Lyon. 

Much to our surprise—for we were under the im- 
pression that the nonsense had ceased—we read in 
the Chicago “ Herald” of May 20 the following read- 
ing notice under the heading “ Musical :” 

New Invention.—Mr. Lyon, of Lyon, Potter & Co., has now received 
his new upright piano with 7 octave scale, which he has been at work 
on for the last year, The instrument has a beautiful tone and fine carry- 
ing power, and can be put upin the modern flats without any trouble. 
Thia contains the resonator and pressure bar. 

This is from the Chicago “Herald” of last Friday, 
It conveys the direct impression that Mr. Lyon is a 
maker of pianos, Mr. Lyon is not a piano manufac- 
turer, and never was; every piano with his name 
upon it is astencil box. His resonator is a farce, in- 
troduced to tickle the fancy of a man who suffers 
from a delusion. The whole scheme is a pitiful con- 
cession to the whims of Mr, Lyon, who at this late 
date should be heartily ashamed of himself to asso- 
ciate, through his name, the name of his honored firm 
with a vile, illegitimate stencil box. 

Mr. Potter, who is at the head of the house in Chi- 
cago, should put an end to this frivolous and child- 
like nonsense. There is no Lyon piano factory; there 
is no Lyon piano, except a cheap, low grade box no 
musician would use, except to sell at an inordinate 
price to make a big commission out of it. Certain 
men, associated with Mr. Lyon, have deprecated 
these transactions, but out of personal considerations 
have not urged him sufficiently strong to renounce 
this traffic. We believe they look to THE Musica. 
Courier to put a stop toit. Mr. Lyon is a minority 
stockholder of Lyon, Potter & Co. He can be made 
to stop this illegitimate traffic without any further in- 
terference on the part of this paper. 

If Mr. Lyon insists upon the continuance of this 
kind of business he wili, by means of THE MusIcaL 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Courier, throw trade directly into the hands of his 
competitors. If he wishes to do this, we are with 
him. Not only should he have his name taken from 
every piano in stock and the real name put in place 
of it, but he should also take from the front of the 
building the words “ Geo. W. Lyon piano” and be 
inhibited from ever again advertising it. A Geo. W. 
Lyon piano is a stencil fraud. 


Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp in the very same paper advertises the 
“Popular Camp & Co.” piano and the “ Reliable 
Arion” piano—both rank, rotten stencils, illegitimate 
goods every citizen should frown upon and no good 
man dare to handle, This business in fictitious goods 
is most reprehensible and an outrage upon the fair- 
ness of the American people who would never sus- 
pect such a thing with a man of Mr, Camp’s standing. 
These pianos are, from a musical point of view, abso- 
lutely worthless, and one of the greatest wrongs per- 
petrated in this kind of commerce is the fact that, 
while under their real names such instruments would 
produce only a fair profit, under the stencil name or 





with a name of influence, such as Lyon’s or Camp's, 
| the stuff is sold far above its commercial, much less 
| intrinsic, value, For instance, here is aletter on the 
| very subject: 


Des Moinss, Ia., May 18, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We notice your article on the Camp & Co. stencil in your last issue, 
and as this piano is in competition with us here would be pleased to have 
you send us any matter you have in regard thereto, which we will use to 
the best advantage and do what we can to show the public what a stencil 
piano is. There have been several bundred of those boxes sold in this 
city, and the houses here hold them up as a high grade instrument and as 
good as the old standard makes. We admire the stand you have taken in 
the past in rooting out the stencil frauds and wish you success in the good 
work you are doing. Yours truly, Guo. F, Tuizxs & Co, 


“Hold them up as high grade instruments ;” just 
what is done with these $100 boxes, The profit 
made is enormous when the instrument is considered. 
Say the piano costs Mr. Camp $100 in quantities. 
He invoices them at from $150 to $200, chiefly near 
the latter figure, for he does not want the ignorant 
agent to know how common the box is, and the 
dealer who must get the “Camp & Co,” on consign- 
ment must pay what Camp asks. 

What is asked for these pianos? Why, any price 
trom $300 to $500, “Why, madam,” says the sales- 
man out in Iowa or Missouri, “this is one of the 
celebrated Camp & Co., Chicago, pianos; you must 
not compare it with acheap piano. Mr. Camp is one 
of the commissioners of the world’s fair, a big man 
in Chicago. His pianos are going to get first prize— 
$525 is the best I can do for you; $25 down, $10 a 
month.” Biff, the lady is victimized, for the salesman 
can show from a Chicago paper that nearly all he 
says is so. 

How much longer is the legitimate piano trade 
going to endure this, anyhow ? 


Collins & Armstrong. 

A letter received at this office on Monday asks 
some stencil questions which deserve an answer. 
Here it is: 

Editors Musical Courier : es. Pee ee 

Having repeatedly vouched for the truth and veracity of the statements 
made by you as regards certain dealers handling bogus instruments and 
many other matters pertaining to the piano and organ trade, and that you 
were bold and fearless in stating facts irrespective of the consequences, 
and the pioneers in exposing frauds and impositions by unscrupulous deal- 
ers upon the public ; that by the energetic use of your good office before 
the New York State Legislature a law was enacted making it a crime and 
punishable by fine and imprisonment for any manufacturer within the 
State to put upon the name board of a piano or organ other than the 
manufacturer's name, I therefore ask for facts. Is there such a law in 
your State? Ifso, when and for what purpose was it enacted? Will Tue 
Musicat Courter furnish a copy of such law? Also the following: Have 
Collins & Armstrong Company, of Fort Worth, Tex., a piano or organ 
factory in New York or Chicago or elsewhere in the United States? If 
not, of what value are pianos and organs bearing their names upon name- 
board? Why is not the manufacturer's name upon such instruments? 
What is the guaranteed worth upon such instruments? : 

Where are the Collins & Armstrong pianos and organs manufactured ? 

Oblige with the above information. J, P, Casron, 


Sections 364 and 438 of the Penal Code of this State 
prohibit stenciling. The language is plain and un- 
equivocal. By applying to the Secretary of State at 
Albany a copy of the law can be obtained. 

Collins & Armstrong are not piano or organ manu- 
facturers, consequently instruments bearing that 
title are stencils. 








~F. L. Freyer, of Atlanta, was in town last week. 
—A. H. Reed has registered his design for a piano pedal ; No, 21,587. 
b faecsndag tose position, by a thoroughly posted music trade traveler 
who has been acquainted with the German and other music trades 
for many years past. A position as purchaser in Germany or salesman in 
that country preferred. Address, ‘* Purchaser,” care Tue Musicat 
Courter. 








BALOWIN PIANOS. 


a 


The Cincinnati Factory. 


HEN D.H. Baldwin & Co,, of Cincinnati, pur- 
W chased their factory building and the large 
plot of ground adjoining it, located opposite to the 
entrance of Eden Park, affording a magnificent culti- 
vated landscape view from the factory, they secured 
one of the choicest and, prospectively, one of the most 
valuable tracts of real estate in that city. The land 
itself has enhanced over 25 per cent. in value since 
the purchase, and looking at it entirely as a real estate 
speculation it is one of the best business strokes made 
by any piano house lately. But D, H, Baldwin & Co. 
did not purchase the property for speculative pur- 
poses ; they acquired it for investment, with the ob- 
ject of enlarging the present factory building and im- 
proving the property by erecting in course of time a 
great piano factory for which all plans and specifica- 
tions are prepared, 

Their present factory enables them to produce, 700 
to 1,000 pianos a year, but this is merely the begin- 
ning of greater transactions, embracing the produc- 
tion of Baldwin pianos on a large and comprehensive 
scale—pianos that are destined to be sold in all sec- 
tions of the country and also destined to compete in 
point of merit with the best known Eastern brands. 

The factory of D. H. Baldwin & Co. is planned on 
the best modern models, and there are added to these 
many new ideas that individualize the plant and give 
it a certain distinctive character. There are peculiar 
notions extant to the effect that pianos are all made 
alike or on the same plan, but this is a false and cu- 
riously contradictory idea, A visit by anyone who is 
in the habit of examining piano factories and piano 
construction discloses at once to the observer that 
Messrs, Baldwin & Co., after years of experience in 
the piano trade, have acquired certain fixed theories 
of piano construction and piano tone and touch which 
ere found embodied in their instruments, and the 
production of such features has made it incumbent 
upon them to digress, in some respects, from the or- 
dinary factory methods, 

It was to be supposed that men like those consti- 
tuting the house of D, H. Baldwin & Co.—men who 
are known among the foremost of those who have 
studied and solved the piano problem—would not be 
satisfied to appear in the manufacturing field as mere 
imitators. That was a foregone conclusion. Their 
piano is consequently endowed with certain definite 
virtues of tone and touch that will readily compel 
admiration and will create for itself a constituency. 
The instrument is carefully and scientifically con- 
structed with the best hand and machine work that 
can be commanded to aid in making it. The case 
work design is newand entirely original and has 
architectural attributes usually not found in piano 
manufacturing. 

The result is a piano that will greatiy enhance the 
value of the name of Baldwin in the music trade. 
It also shows us what the West is doing in the de- 
velopment of this industry ; for while it has long since 
been admitted that low grade and cheap instruments 
can successfully be made in the West, Messrs. D. H. 
Baldwin & Co. are demonstrating that it pays to enter 
piano manufacturing of a higher sphere and that a 
musical instrument, an art product, can also be made 
in the West and be thoroughly appreciated there. 

The future development of the Baldwin piano fac- 
tory at Cincinnati will be observed with considerable 
interest, not only by the dealer of the West, but also 
by the manufacturer of the East, and that its success 
is assured is readily admitted by anyone who investi- 
gates the subject on the spot, as the writer has done. 














The Oliver Ditson Society. 
HE annual meeting of the Oliver Ditson 
Society, for the relief of needy musicians, was held at 
the residence of Mrs, Oliver Ditson, 233 Commonwealth 
avenue, on Friday evening. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, viz.: Trustees, Messrs. B. J. 
Lang, A. Parker Browne and Arthur W. Foote ; president, 
B. J. Lang; treasurer, Charles H. Ditsen; clerk, Charles 
F, Smith, A donation of $100 was received from Mrs. Mary 
L, Upham, of 354 Marlboro street, to be added to the fund. 
This is a fund of $25,000 left by the will of the late Oliver 
Ditson for the relief of needy musicians.—Boston ‘ Jour- 
nal,”’ May 21. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
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WING to special im- 
provements in our 


Pianos, no other is as 


MO 
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with the patent tuning 

pin fastening, whereby 
the entire strain of the 
strings is on the full iron 
frame, which has been ap- 
proved of as being superior 
to any system to keep a 
piano in tune for an indefi- 
nite period of time. It also 
increases the durability of 
the instrument. 


Sr! 2s 
LL Les ae 


Absolutely Satisfactory in Tone and Second to None in 
Workmanship and Material. 


[" is the only Piano made 


well adapted for any kind of 
climate, whether hot, cold or 


damp. 
Write for Catalogue 
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EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 











All Our Pianos have the Third Pedal and Muffler. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable, Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Factory and Warerooms: Auburn, N.Y. 
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HIGH TOP ORGANS. 


_ > — 


Opinions of Manufacturers. 


OME weeks ago Tue MusicaL Courter, in one of 
S its inquiring moods, wanted to ascertain what the 
opinions were of the very men who made them re- 
garding the organ cases at present manufactured in 
this country and whether there was any prospect that 
the high top organs were to be superseded, at least at 


present, or whether they would remain the tem- 
porary fashion, 

From the subjoined replies from manufacturers and 
those interested in organs it looks as if the high top 
had not yet accomplished its destiny, and judging 
from some of the letters this style of organ is now on 


the very crest of a wave of popularity. 

These are the replies, some of which are decidedly 
interesting : 
May 6, 1802. 


Lesanon, Pa., 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

In reply to your inquiry we beg to say that we have dur- 
ing the last three years made a low cased organ and have 
disposed of quite a number of them, and we are now mak- 
ing a medium high case, but in our estimation the days of 
the high case are not yet numbered. High top cases will 
proLably hold the fort for an indefinite time to come. 
MILLER ORGAN COMPANY, 


Yours truly, 
Yorn, Pa., May 6, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courier , 

Your favor of May 4 is received asking our opinion of 
the present tendency of organ case architecture. 

We believe the high top will continue to be quite popular 
for some time te come. However, our parlor upright 
piano cased organ is becoming very popular, and is meet- 
ing with a large sale wherever there is a demand for six 
octave organs, but we do not think it will displace any of 
the good styled organs with high tops, as we notice an in- 
crease in the demand for our finer styles in elaborate cases 
Yours very respectfully, 

WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO ComPANY, 


lately. 


Brarrienoro, May 6, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to your query of May 4, organ architecture will 
continue to be in accord with the best examples of furni- 
ture and decorations of houses. At present the tendency 
is toward less height, the highest limit having been reached 
in 1590-1, with lower tendency since. 

Respectfully, EstTgY ORGAN COMPANY, 





Norwa tx, Ohio, May 5, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to yours of the 4th inst. concerning the present 
tendency of organ case architecture, will say that no one 
ean foretell the vagaries of fashion; he who attempts it 
shows his weakness. 

So far the tendency has been constantly onward and up- 
ward, and all attempts to stop the craze have proven fail- 
ures. We have for years enjoyed a steady demand fora 
highly finished piano style of case organ, but the great bulk 
of the trade say that intrinsic merit does not count as 
against high tops and elaborate ornamentation. 

Yours truly, Tue A, B, CHase Company, 





r New Yorx, May 5, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


Replying to your favor of the 4th I would say that thus 
far I have seen no indication of a change in the taste of re- 
tail organ buyers for high top organs. 

The best selling organ we now have on our catalogue 
is a high top, very elaborately embellished with hand 
carving. 

The low tops sell in the proportion of about one in ten. 

Yours truly, Cuas. H, PAxsons, 
President Needham Piano-Organ Company. 





— : 2 Boston, May 5, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


In reply to your favor of yesterday would say that we 
see no indication of decline in the demand for organ cases 
with high tops and think they are destined to be wanted 
for some time. Very truly yours, 

Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN AND P1ANo Company. 





3 : Derrorr, May 6, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ;: 


We have your favor of the 4th in regard to high top or- 
gens. Will say that we think there is no question but that 
it is the desire of every manufacturer and every dealer to 
have the top of the organs lowered, and made more like 
musical instruments rather than like a piece of expensive 
bric-&-brac furniture ; but as long as the people will persist 
in buying these high top organs in preference to low tops 





when the two are saheak side te aide, just so ‘tng will 
manufacturers continue to build the high top organs. We 
had an illustration yesterday. The local agent called and 


wanted an organ for one of his customers. He did not care. 


anything about music in the organ, but he wanted 4 very 
fine elaborate case. This merely illustrates the point that 
as long as the organ is used as a piece of furniture instead 
of a musical instrument, just so long shall we try to meet 
the demand. Yours respectfully, 

Farrand & Vorey OnGAN ComPANy. 





— Bratriesoro, May 9, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


Your circular letter of the 4th duly received. In our 
opinion organ manufacturers are giving more attention to 
the case work than ever before and follow very closely the 
‘‘latest ’’ in the furniture line. 

We regret that it is so, but we find the demand still for 
high topped cases ; low topped organs have not proved 
sellers with us up to date. Very truly, 

E, P, CARPENTER COMPANY. 


pe , Worcester, April 30, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


Your question relative to the tendency of organ case 
architecture is a difficult one for us to answer. As far as 
we are concerned we should like very much indeed to dis- 
continue making cases with high tops, but as long as the 
trade demand them we of course shall be obliged to sup- 
ply their wants. In selecting a piano the purchaser chooses 
an instrument with a fine action and of good tone qualities, 
not caring so much about the case, But when it comes to 
buying an organ the case generally sells it, and the cus- 
tomer never looks at the action to see how it is constructed 
or what kind of material is used, but if it has a fancy case 
the organ is bought. We are looking forward to the time 
when purchasers of organs will be as particular in regard 
to the action and quality of tone as when buying a piano. 

We have just made a piano case and expect to put it on 
the market within a short time. It will be a very hand- 
some organ, we think, and there should be a good demand 
for such a style. 

We presume you have asked the same question of other 
manufacturers, and we are anxious to share their opinions. 


Yours respectfully, 
Tue Lorinc & BLAKE ORGAN ComPANY. 
Cwrcaco, May 9, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


We have made several attempts during the last three years 
to introduce low top organs. At the present time senti- 
ment is decidedly against them. Respectfully, 

CuIcaco CorraGk ORGAN COMPANY. 





aR Cuicaco, May 10, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


In reply to yours of the 6th, would say that the demand, 
so far asl can judge of it, is for more wood in organ cases 
rather than for less. Most people seem to buy organs on 
the same basis as they say some Scandinavians buy shoes. 
If No. 12 shoe costs the same price as No, 7, they are said 
to buy that size because there is more leather in it, even 
though No. 7 is the size they need. They are said to buy 
that size because there is more leather in it, even though 
No. 7 is the size they need to fit the foot. My customers 
seem to demand more elaborate cases, higher, wider and 
with more walnut and oak in them than ever before. 

Yours truly, Gero. P. BENT. 


; d May 10, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


In to your inquiry as to the tendency of organ 
archite , we are hardly in a position to pass judgment 
upon such a momentous question, as we travel but little 
ourselves. Would suggest that the dealers are in a better 
position to speak intelligently in reference to whether the 
demand will be for the high or low top. If we have an 
opinion, it would be that the “ high tops” are here to stay, 
for the reason that people are paying more attention to the 
ornamentation of their houses, and the * high tops” are 
certainly the most attractive. Trusting that you will be 
able to solve the problem in the interest of your subscrib- 


ers, we are, Very truly yours, 
TryBER & SWEETLAND, 





Boston, May 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


In response to your recent favor, allow me to state in be- 
half of my company that we believe that the manufacturers, 
dealers and organ purchasers are getting tired of the ex- 
treme high and distasteful tops that have prevailed during 
the past few years. 

We would most heartily welcome and indorse fairly low 
tops and modest styles in keeping with the modern designs 
of furniture. 

The organ buying people are not to blame for the pres- 
ent unsightly three and four story organ tops that are in 
vogue ; the crime lies at the manufacturer’s door. 

Most of the companies have tried to outdo their rivals by 
building up the cases and bringing down the prices. Let 
us hope to see the ergan monuments of to-day superseded 
by solidity and modest architecture, The freights would 
be much cheaper, especially to our foreign friends who pay 
by the cubic foot. Our good old farmers would be able to 

















Thies organ and top in the same room, instead of the mere 
box of reeds in his parlor, while the clumsy top rested in 
the garret. The hard working ambassador of commerce 
who distributes our wares to every cross road in the civil- 
ized world would rejoice if we would make an organ that 
he could convey to his customers in safety in his canvass- 
ing wagon. The out of proportion top has been a most 
difficult thing to transport by rail or road, and thousands 
of dollars have been paid out yearly by the different organ 
companies for damages incurred in transportation, all on 
account of the immense tops which have been so difficult 
to pack securely. 

Hoping soon to see a reform in the American organ archi- 
tecture, I remain, very truly yours, J. N. MerRIL1, 

for the Smith American Organ and Piano Company. 


Cuicaco, May 18, 1892. 





Editors Musical Courier : 

In endeavoring to give an intelligent answer to your in- 
quiry of May 6 relative to the present tendency of organ 
case architecture, there is so much room, in our judgment, 
for difference of opinion on this subject that it makes it an 
exceedingly hard question to answer. For four years past 
we have made one low top case which has met with fair 
success, but not enough to encourage us to make a radical 
change in our styles. We would gladly welcome a change 
of this nature, but must confess we see no indications of 
this desirable result being consummated at present. 

Yours truly, 
Story & CLARK ORGAN ComPANny. 





Cuicaco, May 11, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


Your favor of 6th asking our opinion as to probable 
changes in organ architecture is received. It is impossible 
for us to say what will happen. Present ‘‘spring styles’’ 
seem as high as the ‘‘ cast offs,’’ and beveled mirrors re- 
flect the position and beauty of the player. If this orna- 
mental topknot were abandoned perhaps a vase of carna- 
tions and roses would in some measure compensate the fair 
one for the “lost reflection” and perhaps draw her atten- 
tion closer to her lessons. What they wish they must 
have, even if they ‘‘come high.” 

Yours truly, Aucustus NEweE.i & Co. 





Twenty-four Since January |. 
S an evidence of unusual prosperity it need 
only be stated that since January 1 George Steck 
& Co. have acquired 24 new agencies, chiefly in the 
Western and Middle States —agencies or representatives 
not heretofore on the books of the company. This, 
together with the regular trade of the house from its old 
agents, many of whom have for years past been identified 
with the Steck piano, has made 1892 thus far one of the 
best and most remunerative years in the history of the 
house. There is no indication that there will be any 
diminution of trade in Steck pianos, at least during the 
coming months. 


Grant Monument Fund. 
R, A. H. FISCHER sends to this office, as 
treasurer of the committee representing the piano 
and allied trades for the collecting of funds for the Grant 
monument, the following list of subscribers up to date : 








Estey Plano Company ....ccs.cc.ccsscccsses soccnes $50 
EI SE POE PLO FO CPT REE ECT RE EEE ES 10 
NS oye cutcdxcieh oacisrsssedarbedas+ ee 150 
enry Haas & Son..... wich LMC 00 9's Sale ckee ake bess 10 
Fk Be er ee REE Ce 25 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Co. ... 2... 6.6. ec eeeee ee 50 
Peek & SONS .......csssssecesestrserceeenssevesrenes 75 
Steinway & Sons (additional te se Nov. 17, 1885)... 250 
R. M. Bent....... COC rece ed oe eer aneces eve ceseeraces 25 
Geo. W. Herbert...... soeees eceeeecsvees eth eean eens 25 
I RIND FF 0s spss dies cndosc'cstsdeanecetes +s 25 
George Bothmer. 05 vos. cise coer cece ccceesceeveceees 25 
Decker & Son...... Bey Dey 5 ies RRR SP ee 25 
Kranich & Bach.......0.,.c:seceesesssvceecsesescees 50 
ey Se SE ee ee eer re rrerercy 5 
F. G, Smith......... WUC awed Goda ys cede cevauens owenee  §O 
Chas. Schirmer ........ccceesseess OUdNE SRS O Ses RUS 5 
Strauch Bros......... Mebkh thes \seexee eee eer 25 
Stuyvesant Piano Co. ...........:seeeeeeeeees covsess §0 
Wm. E. Wheelock & Co.,..... Vireo voce Se evideviches 150 
dgcob Det neh bias ud  DPERE EEC Te. RTE eee 25 
Why ME BVENG ices... cc cecceccenss: ee 50 
Musicat Courter Company ........... 8. ES Ft PO 25 
TOD 0 sesnvds <ecessenederesecesesesesecescers $1.180 
Circular. 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 


San Francisco, May, 1892. 
AVING purchased the entire stock of pianos, organs, 
musical merchandise and good will of the Mathias Gray C 
we would respectfully solicit your continued patronage. 
For the present, until such time as contemplated improvements at our 
Kearny street premises are completed, we shall continue the business at 
206 and 208 Post street, assisted by most of the former employés of the 
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MESSRSe VOSE & SONS, 











BOSTON,MASS- 


GENTLEMEN? 
THE NEW STYLE 17 HAS COME TO HAND AT LAST AND WE SOLD IT THE 


SAME DAY IT ARRIVED; THE ONLY FAULT WE HAVE TO FIND IS THAT YOU 





DID NOT SEND A CARLOAD OF THEM INSTEAD OF A SAMPLE PIANO, 

THEY WILL COMPARE FAVORABLY WITH ANYTHING WE HAVE EVER SEEN 
AND WITH YOUR 13, 15, 17 AND 19 YOU OUGHT TO REAP A HARVEST, THE 
TONE [S FULL AND RICH - THE TOUCH IS ALL THAT CAN BE DESIRED AND 
THE CASE SIMPLY SUPERBe - Wk ARE DELIGHTED. 

PLEASE SEND US THREE CARLOADS 4S FOLLOWS! TWELVE STYLE 17, 

PLFTEEN STYLE £8, SIX STYLE [9 AND THREE STYLE [9 VIA USUAL LINE, 
BURLINGTON ROUTE, VIA DENVER, AND YOU CANNOT GET THEM OFF TOO SOON 


FOR USe WITH CORDIAL GREETING, WE ARE 


YOURS VERY TRULY, 


BENJ.CURTAZ & SON. 
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CHICAGO. 


—_—— > --— 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orrice Musicat Counter, 
ABASM AVENUE, 
Curcaco, May 21, 1892. 


HERE isn’t a thoughtful merchant in this 
city, or elsewhere for that matter, who doesn’t de- 
precate the very severe floods which have recently ever- 
taken so many of our Western towns, cities and villages, 
or who dovusn’t realize that such an enormous destruction 
of property must act as a severe damper upon trade, and I 
think that such an effect is already being felt here, as it is 
very unusually dull in Chicago, though the beginning of 
the month was auspicious of a large business. 

On my recent trip from New York to Chicago I visited 
just four piano manufacturing concerns and was surprised 
to find that each one of them has either just moved intoa 
more extensive factory building and is enlarging its present 
plant or in some way showing substantial progress. 
Messrs. Wegman & Co., of Albany, N. Y., since my last 
visit have moved to a charmingly located and extensive 
factory building, and are now in a position to turn out a 
very large number of pianos, and are, preparatory to doing 
so, putting in a new engine and boiler and a new and im- 
proved dry kiln. Mr. Henry Wegman, the founder of the 
house, is now so thoroughly convinced of the trustworthi- 
ness of their peculiar method of securing the pins in the 
iron frame solely and not permitting them to enter into 
any connection with the wooden wrestplank, which in 
their case is no longer a wrestplank, and has received so 
many commendatory letters relative to the system, that no 
amount of argument could prevail against his experience, 
and with commendatory enterprise will introduce the 
method in a grand. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the material used in 
the Wegman piano is of the best, the cases being doubly 
veneered ; but one thing does strike one most forcibly on 
going through their works, and that is the intelligent ap- 
pearance of the workmen, who don't look as if they had to 
keep a boy with a long-stick filled with tin beer pails run- 
ning constantly from factory to saloon, which seems to me 
is sufficient proof that pianos can be built without beer, 
and I think for one I would take my chances on good work. 
manship any time in favor of a piano made without beer 
to one that is. This may be a digression, but if it is it is 
certainly one in favor of the Wegman piano. Mr. John A, 
Bryant, of this city (Chicago), who certainly has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best retail men in the city, has 
handled the Wegman piano now for some time, and Mr. R. 
R. Trench, who formerly sold them in this city in more 
limited quantities and who is a musician and teacher, 
speaks always in high terms of them, and has one now in 
his studio which, he says, never needs tuning (com- 
paratively, of course), I haven't spoken of the tone of 
these pianos, but it is excellent, as the sale of them in 
such a beautiful town as Auburn, to the exclusion of al- 
most all other makes, should prove. Mr. Wegman has as 
his only associate in the business Mr. Warren Crocker, a 
gentleman of much business experience and means. 

Another new factory to be visited was the Kurtzmann in 
Buffalo, situated on Niagara street, at the corner of Penn 
avenue, another cheice location and an entirely new struc- 
ture built expressly for them, with, as a matter of course, 
every modern improvement, It is well known that Messrs. 
Kurtzmann & Co., with their various outlets with some of 
the most important houses in the country, are doing an ex- 
cellent business, and their pianos need to have very little 
said about them. They have always been reliable goods, 
and ‘‘ old and reliable” is a motto which may be applied to 
them with great consistency. Mr. Kurtzmann showed a 
new style which they are just adopting, and also several 
new cases with what is popularly known as the Boston or 
folding fallboard, a style which seems to be growing con- 
stantly in favor and which 's being adopted by many of 
our Western manufacturers. 

In Erie, Pa., there are now virtually three concerns, the 
Colby Piano Company, the Erie Piano Company and the 
Shaw Piano,Company, though, with the exception of a small 
propertion of the stock in the Erie Piano Compary, the 
stockholders of the Colby and the Erie are precisely the 
same, The Colby Piano Company are building an addition 
to their factory, which will give them four floors, each 
100x45 feet, so that with the first factory building, their 
Erie Piano Company's building and the new one they will 
have a capacity for 50 pianos per week. Mr. Colby has 
been very successful in these ventures and will have occa. 
sion te use the full capacity of the factories as soon as the 
new one is completed. 

It seems a pity that the Burdett Organ Works should be 
entirely closed, but soit is and the building is not utilized 
atall. Of course I had to visit the old factory of the Shaw 
Piano Company and I also went over that part of the new 
ene which is already finished and where they are making 
the case work now. The new factory is well situated on 
Tweifth street, some' little distance beyond the old Burdett 
factory, and will be when finished one of the most com- 
plete factories in the West, with facilities for 30 instru- 





ments per week. The Shaw piano has risen rapidly te an 
honorable position, and a visit to the factory is an addi- 
tional argument in its favor, as it is hardly possible to 
show finer material or better workmanship than can be 
seen there, and, however familiar one may be with a fin- 
ished instrument, to be thoroughly impressed it is neces- 
sary to see it in every stage of itsdevelopment. I thought 
I knew the Shaw piano well, but I learned something by a 
visit to the factory and am better convinced of its merits 
than ever before. 

Mr. Anderson, the superintendent of the factory, showed 
a scale of a parlor grand piano which the company will en- 
deavor to have done by the time of the world’s fair open- 
ing, and certainly the scale and shape warrant one almost 
to predict a fine instrument, and from other good and suffi- 
cient reasons, some of which I have mentioned, Iam _ will- 
ing to believe that it will be a great grand on faith. Mr. 
Harry Raymore, to whom probably more than anyone else 
is due the quality of the piano and the success of the busi- 
ness, was away, but 1 learned that Mr. Matthew Griswold, 
une of the largest taxpayers and wealthiest citizens of 
Erie and president of the Shaw Piano Company, is greatly 
pleased with the success of the business and the reputation 
that the pianos have already acquired. 

I forgot to say that the Colby Piano Company are turn- 
ing out grands, and that one will be finished almost imme- 
diately on an order from an institution to which the com- 
pany have already furnished 9 uprights. 

The demand for grands must be growing, judging from 
the number of concerns who are beginning to make them. 

The last one I have seen is a beautiful mahogany large 
parlor grand made by the Chase Brothers Company, of 
Muskegon, Mich., and now on exhibition at the warerooms 
of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, of this city. 
This piano has an extraordinary evenly balanced scale, a 
surprisingly powerful tone of excellent quality, a finely 
regulated action, and compels one to acknowledge its 
merits at once. It has already attracted attention from 
some of our best musicians, all of whom have expressed 
themselves as being surprised and delighted with the mu- 
sical and artistic qualities of the instrument, 

This piano is the first one of this particular scale to be fin- 
ished, although it is not the first grand that the Chase Broth- 
ers Company have made, and as a matter of course there 
are some little matters of mechanical details which it might 
be desirable to change and which undoubtedly will be 
changed, but taken as a whole I think the piano will sur- 
prise anyone, even though they may take into considera- 
tion the progressive spirit which the Chase Brothers Com- 
pany are known to possess. 

Lyon & Healy have purchased a plot of ground adjoining 
their factory, which will average 140 by 145 feet and run. 
ning from Lake street to the alley south. It fronts on both 
Lake and Randolph streets and opens on three alleys. 
They do not know yet just exactly what they will do with 
it, but it has been suggested to them that such a fine plot of 
ground in such a fine location would make a fine spot to 
manufacture fine pianos. 





$6,000 Verdict Against Miller. 
N the second session of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, Judge Sherman presiding, a verdict for 
$6,000 was awarded to Louis R. Clapp against the Henry 
F, Miller Piano Company on the 18th inst. The action was 
for assault perpetrated by William T. Miller upon the body 
of the plaintiff, committed at the company’s factory at 
Wakefield. The plaintiff entered suit for $20,000 damages, 
and, with all due respect to the decision, it is our opinion 

that he should have recovered that amount with costs. 

A copy of the official stenographic report is now before 
us, but it is too voluminous for reproduction in these col- 
umns, besides which fact the Miller piano has so little fol- 
lowing among the wholesalers in the United States that it 
would not pay as a matter of news to print it. 

It is clearly shown in the report that Clapp was perma- 
nently crippled by ‘Bill’’ Miller, as he is known in the Bos- 
ton trade, and that the attack upon the man was of a most 
actrocious nature, while no warrant for the brutal beating 
is given in the testimony. After a careful perusal of the 
case it appears to us that if an appeal is taken Clapp may 
recover the full amount, and, as the Millers can apparently 
afford to sell their pianos at retail for less than they offer 
them at wholesale, it would seem that they are sufficiently 
wealthy to pay the peor man $20,000, which, to them, small 
sum would scarcely compensate him for the suffering he has 
undergone. Resorting to brute force to instill argument is 
a little out of date. 








—Messrs. Hagemeyer & Son ask the attention of the piano trade to a 
particularly large invoice of Cuban and Mexican veneers which are now 
on exhibition at their yards, Eleventh street and East River. 

—In answer toa request from a correspondent we give the names of the 
officers of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit: E. H. 
Flinn, president; A. E. F. White, vice-president ; W. R. Farrand, treas- 
urer ; E. S, Votey, secretary; W. D. Gray, superintendent. 

~—Patents granted May 10, 1892: 


Guitar bridge... ... .....ssscesee IIS Sas Sceuadena vba No. 474,482 
Male BOG. ii cdscccccuacvesvences We Beg MEMO asc ieeerkiuds No. 474,870 
Music leaf turner........+..000005 ee ey ae ee No, 474,458 
Musienl BOR. 6s sesiinsvesedesn sis be MME eigen. ch..<405Ha¥as -No, 474,520 








Sohmer Trade Mark. 
HIS is something artistic in the line of trade 
marks; surely an exceptional design and one of 
the few original creations in the line of piano insignias. 
Messrs. Sohmer & Co, have, like all prominent firms, suf- 
fered from infractions upon their title and name and de- 
cided recently to adept a distinct and hitherto unknown 
style of trade mark; not merely a commercial design em- 
bodying the initials or some illogical adjuncts, but a 
characteristic drawing full of life, spirit and vigor,"and yet 
at the same time not eschewing the mercantile purport 
and object of a trade mark. 
We leave it to our readers to decide whether this trade 
mark is not a success. It will, after June 1, be found on 
every Sohmer piano and will be the stamp of its legitimacy. 








Art Journalings. 
By BrotHer THOMs, 


W* still continue our fraudulent practice of publishing 

the ** World's Fair Notes,” as we have in the past, without tell- 
ing where we get the same. We don't tell anyone that these notes are 
mailed from Chicago to all the newspapers, but on the other hand we slap 
them right in the paper to make it appear as if we had a special cor- 
respondent on deckat Chicago We expect to have one there as soon as 
our office boy gets permission. from his stepmother to stay out over night. 
Then we'll send him right to the grounds by freight. 

* s * 


In my last paper I have a letter purporting to have been 
written to me by Mr. Wheelock, which, however, is another steal of mine, 
This letter was written by Mr. Wheelock to a gentleman at the head of a 
music paper and was not written to meat all. It appeared last Wednesday 
and I stole it from that paper and published it in mine on Saturday, That 
is art journaling, and so it has been ever since the fall of Babylon and 
Plevna. 

*- * 

One of the new laws of the Empire State of New York 
provides that in ease of consolidation of interests they must be considered 
as associated in the sense of being together. There is one defect about 
this law, for it does not provide what shall become of corporations that 
refuse to be consolidated on the plan of the legal enactments thus suffered 
to have been construed upon the broad principles of rectification of dis- 
seminated effluvia. Many others complain of these tribulations and de- 
velop a stigmatic opposition to their own embodiment, but the result of 
this is always disastrous to corn plasters and tissue paper. My own idea 
on the subject is not under exact mental control, and I shall take 6 drachms 
of dish water and 1 pound of saturated pneumonia before expressing one 


of my indefinite opinions. ee 


I have just received the following, which reached me 
through the kind and g ity of the mails of the United States : 
** Dear Sir—Your special issue celebrating your anniversary of 30 years of 
stupidi y deserves the thanks of every young man who has not yet reached 
his majority and of all those who died before the Civil War, I join many 
others in a universal song of praise that your paper is the only paper of its 
kind in this world, and thank God that this earth is not as large as Jupiter 
or Saturn, for if it had a chance at inflation to the bulk of those planets we 
might have one more paper like your’ Art Journal.’ Taxes would then 
be increased vastly to keep in proper condition the multitude of lunatics 
that unquestionably would be produced by the vain attempt to get a copy 
of the two papers." Now, this is a kind of subtle, charming compliment 
my assistant the office boy and myself enjoy, Isn't it wonderful how 
some people do write ; how gifted some are to become successors of mine ? 

7-2-8 


Did all of you read that beautiful story published in my 
paper recently where a musician who gave a concert preferred a Haines 
piano to an Opera piano? All those who haven't read it can call at the 
office. I have one copy of the “ Art Journal’’ chained to my desk, and 
you can all read it if you promise not to mutilate the printed leaves. 

** €£ 

I see that a newspaper man who publishes an annual 
paper in Boston calls me a live newspaper man. He won't dare 
to do this fifty years hence. The jokes of some people are 
fearful, A piano man the other day asked me why I ever walk, why 
I don’t keep a team, because, he said, I was too good to walk on this frail, 
Parkhurst earth. Besides this, he said, it was wearing my shoes out 
climbing up and down those long stairs and going across Union square 
once a month to get the news for my paper. The fact is we do not care 
for the news at all; we leave that to the other papers, and then we 
merely clip it out and print it in the “ Art Journal.” Those people who 
have read it in the other papers don’t read the “ Art Journal,” and those 
who see it in the * Art Journal’’ have seen itin the other papers before, 
so that makes it square. 
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A MOMENTOUS EVENT. 


Conover Pianos on the Chicago 
Market. 


The winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest navigators,— 

Epwarp Gipson. 
HIS month of May witnesses an event of 
vast and far extending influence. The predictions ut- 
tered from time to time in THz Musica Courigr have now 
been fulfilled, and in Chicago the initiation te the trade 
and musical public of a piano of exalted rank is now an 
accomplished fact. The region of doubt and inquiry and 
conjecture has been left behind, and the broad light of 
day now illumines the existence of a stupendous achieve- 
ment. 

The Conover piano has now been placed in the open 
market of commerce through the faith and independence 
of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

Without unseemly haste, but with the wise and studious 
care which governs all the plans and actions of this firm, 
they have quietly and unostentatiously struck a blow 
which will be felt from one end of the trade to the other. 

Time was, and not long since, when the suggestion that 
Chicago would take rank with New York and Boston in the 
manufacture of high-class pianos would have 
been received with incredulity if not downright 
ridicule. The position of affairs has become 
altered, and hereafter due respect must be allot- 
ted to that city as a producer of instruments 
worthy to vie with many of the best known to 
modern commerce. For several years THE Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER has from time to time expressed 
its unequivocal conviction regarding the merits 
of the Conover piano as an artistic product 
and a commercial entity considerate of high 
regard. That it has never wavered in its 
opinions may be readily ascertained by refer- 
ence to its issues on file in this and many other 
offices where it is regarded as the chief authority 
on all matters appertaining to trade interests of 
every shade and complexion. Through circum- 
stances which require no discussion at the mo. 
ment the Conover Brothers, while producing 
pianos of distinctive and commendable quality, 
were confined in their efforts to give their in- 
struments the wide publicity and consequent 
recognition which such fine studies deserved. 
The intrinsic and musical superiority of the 
Conover pianos has never been brought into in- 
vidious discussion ; accepted facts never de- 
mand discussion. Hampered by the necessity 
for conducting factory, wareroom and counting 
house, the ingenious And subtle conceptions of 
Mr. Frank Conover have never until now been allowed per- 
fect and absolute freedom and scope. 

In the energetic hands of the Messrs, Cable the Conover 
pianos will now spread their influence into fields where it 
never before reached because of the limitations which re- 
stricted its development. 

Mr. Frank Conover has been stéadily engaged in Chicago 
for several months in perfecting his plans for largely in- 
creasing the output of the instruments bearing his honored 
name. With practically unlimited capital supporting him, 
and being relieved of all commercial responsibilities, he 
has had every opportunity to devote his entire time and 
fruitful mind to the development of the mechanical and 
musical features of the new combination. 

With characteristic intuition he has formulated plans in 
such a manner that a large and continuous output is guar- 
anteed. And it need be a liberal supply for which he must 
arrange, for the sales of the Conover pianos by the Chica- 
go Cottage Organ Company have already been very heavy, 
and it will take several weeks of steady shipments before 
orders now in hand can be completely filled. 

It was a fortunate circumstance—although that may ap- 
pear like a paradox—which brought about an amalgama- 
tion of the genius of acoustics and mechanics with the 
genius of finance. No one will deny Mr. Conover’s peculiar 
gifts and qualifications for his part of the work, and it can- 
not be controverted that the phenomenal financial and 
commercial mentality of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany’s officers presages immediate and enduring results in 
dealing with the Conover piano as a marketable product. 

The columns of THe Musica Courter have so often 
made mention of this piano as one of the most valued in 
the trade that prolonged comment is not now demanded- 
But this paper has to deal with the matter in another 
aspect — the effect of this movement on the piano 
trade in general, and more especially in regard to its 
cognation to the vast interests among Eastern manu- 
facturers. 








Where one leads others will be always found to follow. 
Man is an imitative animal, a truism aptly and amply evi- 
denced in piano manufacturing as well as in other things, 
and when once courage has marked out the path plenty 
may be found to tread therein. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company had, to use a 
threadbare phrase, the courage of its convictions. As a 
result we may see to-day in Chicago a new birth which 
will in a short time place its mark upon the face of exist- 
ing conditions. 

We venture to say that there is not an Eastern maker of 
pianos or organs who has not already given consideration 
to the rapidly growing importance of Chicago as a manu- 
facturing centre, and this institution of the Conover piano, 
far from its former home, will point and accentuate the 
line of thought already pregnant with the conviction that 
the West is a power not to be despised. 

As a distributing centre Chicago has long demonstrated 
its availability. Formerly every Eastern manufacturer of 
pianos sought an agency for his goods there, and many 
found their trade to be the backbone and gristle of their 
business. And to-day many makers here in the East look 
to Chicago and its surrounding territory as the chief mar- 
ket for absorbing their output. The conditions which at 
one time prevailed were those which existed between pro- 
ducer and purchaser. The Chicago dealer swayed the 
Western field. Afterward one factory followed on the 
footsteps of another in making organs, the effect of which 
ventures is constantly in evidence in the reduced output 
of some of the Eastern makers. The manufacture of 
pianos of medium and lower prices followed. As a result 





CONOVER GRAND. 


the new makers in some instances retired from the 
agencies which they had controlled—and this still goes on. 

What did this portend ? 

A general shaking up of agencies has followed, and the 
expediency of combination and the establishment in Chica- 
go of branch houses of Eastern makers became self evi- 
dent. A number of makers in New York and Boston 
effected combinations on a limited company basis, and 
others boldly settled themselves there in branches under 
their own control. This may seem irrelevant, but it is 
not. It gives point to our argument that the next step 
will be the establishment of other Eastern makers in Chi- 
cago factories. And the elementary force which will even- 
tually influence such a movement must be placed to the 
credit of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

With such an instrument as the Conover bearing the un. 
derline of Chicago, that city now places itself on record 
as a rival of the older houses of the East in the production 
of pianos the classical character of which will lift it into 
prominence as a factor of the first rank, 

It has passed into a proverb that a MUSICAL CouRIER 
prediction is equivalent to a predication ; hence its grea 
value to the trade. 

So when we say to New York makers, keep an eye on 
Chicago and study the situation presented and made possi- 
ble by the courage, energy and farsighted policy of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, we know we are giving 
advice free, gratis, for nothing, without any charge, which 
will convert your dollars into eagles. 

The policy of THe Musical. Courier compels it to recog- 
nize even the minutize of the trade, and how can we help 
commenting upon an event of such magnitude that its in- 
fluence will surely permeate not only the wealthy firms but 
those modest makers who seclude themselves in the by 
places of this metropolis? Therefore we say keep an 
eye on Chicago, and keep your eye on the Conover piano in 
Chicago. 

A careful inspection of the factory in which the Conover 








pianos are made discloses the admirable system pursued, 
The makers are such experienced hands in their art that 
they have within avery short time set forth all the pre- 
liminary steps contingent to a piano factory, and have 
with remarkable speed evolved from an empty building an 
imposing and convenient foundation plan for the develop- 
ment of a very extensive business. 

The success of the Conover as an artistic entity was long 
since assured beyond any cavil, and in its present condi- 
tion its commercial future is fraught with the happiest 
promises of success. 

The order beoks for Conover pianos in the Chicago 
offices already show such a demand that their success is 
assured from the very initiation. 

The method: of conducting business of the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company is unique and enables them to com- 
mand and easily handle a field so broad that every city 
and town in the United States may be brought under recog- 
nition. 

It is not a question with the proprietors of the Conover 
pianos as to what shall be done with the pianos after they 
are made, but rather a matter of discriminating selection 
of such agents as may most need them. With the interest 
which has been already manifested in very many direc- 
tions, the increase of output becomes a matter of brief 
duration. 

It would not surprise us in the least to learn that more 
than 2,000 Conover pianos emanate from Chicago during 
the ensuing 12 months. The magnitude of such an under- 
taking is surely startling in its force, and its influence is at 
present impossible to estimate. That it will arouse dis- 
cussion, provoke keener competition than ever, 
is without doubt. 

Having once taken her stand as an exponent 
of the art of piano making of high rank, Chi- 
cago cannot afford to retrograde. 

Inspired by the opening of a new epoch in its 
musical history the West will emulate the 
courage and progressiveness of the Messrs, 
Cable, and one at a time we shall see coming 
into notice other makers in that arena with 
claims to the respect of dealers and musicians 
alike. 

In the construction of the 
pianos only such materials are used as will 
bear the severest analytical test. The supply 
rooms of the factory are replete with materials 
of the first quality, and no hesitation has been 
manifested in purchasing the very finest quali- 
ties the market affords. 

The appointments of the Conover piano will 
therefore be of such fineness that the finished 
instruments may bear comparison ina material 
sense with the best pianos made in America. 
Their value as artistic and musical products 
has long been accepted and recognized. The 
many admirable and novel features embodied 
in the Conover system will be now more widely 
known than ever before. As an acoustician, 
Mr. Frank Conover is admittedly one of the 
first class in our country. A scale draughtsman of marked 
originality of conception and finished execution, his tem 
perament impels him to seek and control those rare and 
elusive qualities which may be reached only by a master 
in his craft. Already he has devised some of the most 
valuable adjuncts in piano construction yet invented. 
They are now well known, not only for their ingenious but 
for their useful and practical conceptions. 

In the hands of the present makers of the Conover 
pianos all those features peculiar to to the instrument will 
receive cultivation and refinement such as has been impos- 
sible of complete development until now, So it may be 
truly said that in Chicago there is not only a piano of high 
rank, but one so filled with desirable characteristics as to 
command the attention of buyers who are seeking such 
novelties in construction as will bear the severest scrutiny 
of the mechanician as well as the musician. 


new Conover 


The Conover action has already demonstrated its superi- 


ority over many made on the ordinary system, and the tun- 
ing pin, which isa specialty in this instrument, will now more 
than ever attract favorable notice. We have not space for 


an analysis of the many excellences of the piano, but com. 
plete and detailed information may be acquired by a perusal 
of the Conover catalogue, which in itself is a discriminating 
and temperate avowal of the Conover inventions and their 
practicability. 

In connection with this article is pictured a Conover grand 
which is of surpassing merit and distinction. While the up- 
right piano is a thing of convenience because of its limited 
cubic area, the grand piano alone submits itself to the im- 
press of great artists. The horizontal grand is from its 
scope and possibilities the instrument of the musician, and 
a successful grand lifts its makers into the realm occupied 
only by the great among piano builders. The Conover 
grand will consequently become a force among Western 
artists, and those great players who visit Chicago must 
hereafter concede that our neighbors have created an in- 
strument worthy of their praise. The grand is a criterion, 
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the crucial test, the verification of an ideal, and among te- 
nowned instruments we have no doubt that the Conover 
grand wil! take its place. This being assured, the position 
of Chicago as the birthplace and development of an instru. 
ment worthy of admission to the charmed and select circle 
is but a question of a brief period. 

Such success as this enterprise deserves will no doubt 
follow its inception. Pioneers should be recognized as the 
forerunners of a brighter future, and the Conover piano 
will unquestionably secure this honorable distinction in 
the able government of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 


pany. 


About Philadelphia. 
S. STEWART, the manufacturer of the 
» Stewart banjos, has now ready for sale his complete 
aud revised ‘* American Banjo School,’’ beyond question the 
finest work on this instrument ever published. 

It contains cuts showing positions on the finger board for 
different changes, also cuts of every part of the banjo, and 
is in fact what the name would imply—an instructor, 

The book is full of choice studies suitable for beginners 
and advanced pupils, also some 50 pages of popular banjo 
music. 

The Excelsior Drum Works are out with their campaign 
catalogue containing many new styles. Orders from the 
West have kept this concern on the jump now for many 
weeks. Asthe time draws near for the coming political 
campaign the country bands and fife and drum corps are on 
the alert and the demand for drums is steady. 

E. J. Ditson & Co., who have been repairing and enlarg- 
ing their store, are putting in the electric lights which will 
complete their appointments. 

They have certainly made a most elegant and commo- 
dious storeroom of 1229 Chestnut street. 

After some pretty sharp competition Ben Owens secured 
the order for a Weber mahogany case parlor grand to be 
placed in the elegant rooms of the Turf Club, recently or- 
ganized. As this club is one of the don /on society affairs of 
Philadelphia, Mr, Owens naturally feels proud of his suc- 
cess, and is delighted that the Weber instruments are se- 
curing the recognition their eminent worth entitles them to, 

Biasius & Sons have a piano of their make which has been 
sent out for two trips onthe observation car of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, traveling thousands and thousands of 
miles in connection with the Pennsylvania Golden Gate tour 
through Mexico and the United States. This instrument 
seems little the worse for its journey and comes back in 





remarkably good shape and tune, a telling testimonial, it 
would seem, to the durability of the pianos made by this 
firm. 

It was noted in THe Musica, Courier of recent date 
that Blasius & Sons had secured a portion of the Brighton 
Mills Building, which would be used in connection with their 
present factory. To their disappointment this fell through 
and they have been obliged to secure temporary quarters 
elsewhere. It is only a question of short time now when 
all conjecture regarding the new factory will be at an end, 
and once under way it will be pushed rapidly to comple- 
tion, and none too soon, for the immense amount of ad- 
vertising which has been given the Blasius piano during 
the past few months has made the present output of their 
factory totally inadequate to the demand. 

At a recent concert given in this city a most unusual and 
singular precedent was established in allowing two pianos 
of different makes to be used by different artists. 

This opens the way for an unlimited number of instru- 
ments, all of different makes, to be used on the same occa- 
sion, and the time is not far distant probably when the 
Philadelphian will notice on the platform of the concert 
room an array of pianos representing everything handled 
in Philadelphia from a Steinway to a Swick, as all artist 
on the program will insist upon rendering their solos or 
having their accompaniments played upon the piano they 
have been importuned to use—and yet Philadelphia is called 
slow and doesn’t want the trolley system. 

E. J. Albert, the violin dealer, was in New York Monday 
bidding adieu to Mr. Nicolini and Mrs. Patti, with both of 
whom he has the honor of a personal friendship. This 
friendship has proved to Mr. Albert of intrinsic value, for 
Mr. Nicolini desired purchasing a violin before returning 
to Europe, and without hesitancy selected from Mr. Albert’s 
stock one valued at$1,00c, and which so well accorded with 
Mrs. Patti’s voice that it will be used for obligatos at her 
concerts hereafter. 

There is great sympathy from all members of Piano Row 
extended to Mr. Wm. G. Fischer, who was so unfertunate 
as to lose by death his wife two weeks ago. Although Mrs. 
Fischer had been something of an invalid for many years 
her demise came as a shock to the family, as but a few 
hours previous she seemed in usual health and bright 
spirits. 

Charles Blasius, who has been sojourning at Atlantic 
City, spent the latter part of last week with his sons. 





— Peter Kilian opens a new music store at Pittsfield, Mass, 





The Krakauers. 

R. DAVID KRAKAUER sails for Europe 
on Thursday next, May 26, on steamer Columbia, to 
be gone 15 weeks. This is the first vacation he has had in 
25 years, and in celebration of the event he gave a farewell 
spread to the employés of Krakauer Brothers on Saturday. 
The men were surprised to hear the whistle blow at 3 P. M. 
and were still more surprised when the superintendent re- 
quested them to assemble inthe wareroom. Upon entering 
the room they found that it had been cleared of pianos, &c., 
tables set up and a fine lunch spread, which was accom- 
panied with a seemingly inexhaustible supply of lager. In 
a few words the superintendent informed the men of the 
nature of the event and invited them to partake with the 
compliments and best wishes of the firm. Over 100 men 
were present and the afternoon passed joyously, everyone 

enjoying the very pleasant occasion. 

The heads of the various departments extemporized 
any amount of nice speeches, and we are proud to say 
that the enthusiasm was really extraordinary. Mr. 
Krakauer and the rest of the firm were carried bodily and 
placed upon an extempore platform made of a beer keg, 
and each one had to speak. The men, appreciating as 
they do the steady and unrestricted working system of 
Krakauer Brothers, made numerous manifestations of 
loyalty, also assuring them that the ‘Krakauer’ piano 
will receive the same careful attention in the future that 
has characterized it heretofore with the aid of Mr. D, 
Krakauer. 

Mr. Krakauer takes this occasion to bid his friends and 
esteemed patrons and contemporaries farewell, and trusts 
to return with renewed health and vigor to help his col- 
leagues in prosecuting the making of the Krakauer to the 
topmost notch. 

He leaves after one of the most prosperous seasons the 
firm has ever enjoyed, and with prospects for the steady 
continuance of the same, for since January 1, 1892, they 
have not had one single piano to spare. Their orders in the 
past eight weeks have aggregated over 300 pianos. 

Tue Mustcat Courter wishes Mr. Krakauer Jon voyage, and 
hopes that when he returns he will be ready to make more 
pianos than ever. 








~The piano store of E. C, Albertson, Bridgeton, N. J., was robbed on 
Friday night of $24 cash and a note of $100. Mr. Albertson forgot to 
close the safe combination. The thieves did not steal any piano, 

—The branch house at Renovo, Pa,, of Fisk, Krimm & Co., Williams- 
port, will be 
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THAT’S RICHT. 





Clough & Warren Refuse to Be Driven Out. 


To the Editor of the Detroit Free Press : 
ROM the published remarks of the aldermen 
urging the adoption of the report providing for the 
closing of Fourth and Fifth streets for union depot pur- 
poses, it is made to appear that the depot company had 
offered us damages to compensate us for the taking of the 
Streets, and the natural inference is that the Clough & 
Warren Organ Company are unreasonably holding out for 
more damages than they are entitled to. We wish to cor- 
rect this impression, and to state that the Fort Street Union 
Depot Company has never offered us one cent for the 
damages, which everyone who is familiar with the facts 
concedes we are entitled to. 

Over six weeks ago Mr. Heald, representing the depot 
company, came to us and obtained our figures as to the 
amount of damages claimed. At the same time he re- 
quested us to state the lowest price we would take for our 
plant. Mr. Heald requested us to meet him in a spirit of 
co-operation, instead of opposition, in arriving at these 
figures, and we did so. We gave him the lowest price we 
would sell our property for. The amount we named as 
damages, in case they did not wish to buy our property, 
has been admitted by all to whom we have submitted the 
figures to be very reasonable and just ; if they are not, we 
have ever stood ready to submit our case to any three dis- 
interested men in the city of Detroit for settlement. 

We arrived at the price at which we offered to sell our 
plant by taking our foot frontage of land at a figure which 
was one-half less per foot than property has sold for within 
three years on Congress street, within half a block of us. 
We then took the amount our buildings had cost us, and 
adding to these figures an amount which we estimated it 
would cost us to move our plant to some other site, allow- 
ing fair compensation for the loss to our business by stop- 
page during the time we were moving, we arrived at our 
price. 

Since we gave these figures to Mr. Heald the depot com- 
pany has refused to make us any offer to pay us damages 
or to settle them in any way whatever; but, in the face of 








first, $25,000 less than our price, then $15,000 less, Mr. 
Heald all the while being in possession of the reason for | 


every item of the figures we had given him. When we 
had made our lowest figure to the depot company we re- 
fused to be browbeaten into sacrificing our property and 
accepting their dictation as to its value, 


being the only woman in the country engaged in manufacturing pianos, is 
quite undecided regarding the continuation of the manufacturing part of 
her business. 


There is much annoyance in connection with it. At the same time the 


| Thompson pianos have made a name for themselves in that section of 
| country and all that can be made are sold without trouble, and it seems 


had asked for the vacation of Fifth street from Fort down | 


to the alley between Fort and Congress streets only. This 
left us access to our lumber yard and shipping department 
through Fifth street, which is absolutely essential to our 
business. The aldermen on voting on the question sup- 
posed they were merely closing the street as above indi- 
cated. After the vote had been cast it was discovered by 
us, and many aldermen, for the first time, that Fifth street 
was vacated from Fort to Congress street, thus closing one 
end of our alley, not a word of explanation having been 
offered in regard to the matter. We cite this merely as an 


| cities, in point of size and appointments 


instance of the way the Fort Street Union Depot Company | 


has shown its good faith in the matter. 

Our damages can be settled in 24 hours and could 
have been ever since last November, but we posi- 
tively refuse to be driven to sell our property at a reduced 
figure, arbitrarily fixed by the depot company or any other 
person. CLoucH & WARREN ORGAN ComPANY. 

Dated May 11, 1892. 








Random Shots. 
ns GREENER, the old-time piano maker and dealer, 


of Elmira, N. Y., and whose place of business is one of the landmarks 
in that city, discontinued making pianos a few years ago, finding it more 
profitable to act as dealer, He has a fine line of goods, including the 
Chickering, which he has handled many years, the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, Briggs, Wissner, McCammon and Sterling, with the Smith 
American and Mason & Hamlin organs. 

W. H. Longstreets, who is the successful agent for the Steinway pianos 
for Elmira and territory adjoining, goes back many years in his experience 
asa piano man. 

He was one of the firm making the old Fry pianos at Syracuse, and sold 
them largely through the southern part of New York State. The Fry 
pianos were good, substantial instruments and gave excellent satisfaction, 
and the reputation which Mr. Longstreets earned in selling them has been 
of material benefit to him as a dealer with other makes. 

His line in addition to the Steinway consists of the Kranich & Bach, 
Stultz & Bauer and Schubert, with the Wilcox & White and vocalion or- 


gans, 

A No. 12 Robert & William Nunn's piano was found by one of the Elmira 
dealers and taken in exchange for an upright. It has been placed upon 
exhibition asa relic of bygone days. 


Up to the council meeting of Tuesday night the company | ‘°° °*4.38 she thinks, to drop them. 


Mrs. Thompson is acting as agent for the McCammon pianos, and wil! 
take other makes and continue as a dealer, even should she decide to stop 
making the Thompson. 

C. H. Shepard, of Binghamton, will continue this year to handle the 
Chickering, Emerson and Schubert pianos and the Bridgeport organs. 

Barrett Brothers are the largest dealers in Binghamton, and their 
storeroom presents the appearance of the salesrooms in much larger 
The very strong line they 
handle, including Steinway, Weber and Knabe, with the Newby & Evans, 
gives them prestige over dealers in any of the smaller nearby towns, and 
their trade comes from miles in all directions 

As the farming community in the central! and southern part of New 
York State is in a prospering condition the opportunity is afforded for the 
sale of such high grade instruments as Barrett Brothers are handling, and 
to a profitable class of customers to deal with. It is the general feeling 
among dealers that a sale made to a farmer is pretty safe, even though 


the long time so prevalent in the piano business is conceded, There is 
less shifting about than with any other class almost, and while a dealer 


might hesitate to sell an expensive instrument to a mechanic except under 
most favorable conditions, to a farmer it would be placed without question 

Barrett Brothers claim for the spring an excellent business and tee! that 
the coming year will fully equal anything they have experienced in the 
past. 








Wehle v. Rodda. 
HEN the firm of Rodda & Wehle was dis- 
solved some few months ago, Mr. Wehle, by mutual 
agreement, assumed the business, with all obligations due 
the firm and against it. 

Among the outstanding claims not due was an account 
against W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa., for $117.50. Mr, Rodda, 
after the firm had dissolved, wrete Mr. Keller and im- 
portuned him for a check, which was sent payable to the 
order of Rodda & Wehle. Rodda indorsed it and obtained 


| the money. 


When these facts became known to Mr. Wehle he al. 


leged it a forgery, and on the 13th inst. had Rodda arrested 
and locked up in Ludlow Street Jail, where he remained 


| until the 18th before obtaining bail. 


The bond was fixed at $250. 
Mr. Rodda’s explanation was that he supposed he had 


| the right to collect on the check. 


The matter will probably be adjusted, as Mr. Wehle does 
not desire criminal prosecution, but simply wants his 


| money. 





the figure we had given our property they have offered us, 
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MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 
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Dealers Wanted in UWnoccupied Territory. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 











HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 


ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the p-ople some of the time and some of 

the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 

have concluded to buy the old and reliable 

WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WaARETDROOMS : 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 











._A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 



























THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK, 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 
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BRASS. 


Something About Conn. 





HOW HE SECURES TESTIMONIALS. 


HE last number of the “ Band World” gives 
some interesting statements and affidavits showing 
up the methods of Conn, the Elkhart brass band man. It 
merely shows that the opinions prevalent here on the sub- 
ject of testimonials in the line of brass band instruments 
were correct, and that unless the sincerity of these testi- 
monials is unquestioned no value can be placed upon them. 
Conn, of Elkhart, is one of the very worst testimonial 
fiends, but we doubt that with all the blow he has indulged 
in any really great artist uses his instruments perma- 
nently for solo work—at least here. 

The young men in country bands may be seduced into 
using instruments on the strength of such testimonials, but 
the artist, while he may accept as a gift a certain kind of 
instrument, puts it aside when he wants to make an artistic 
effect and uses a genuine, artistic instrument. 

The *‘ Band World"’ says: 


Extract from Conn’s “ Truth.” 


There is nothing that so effectually displays the good 
qualities of a first-class instrument as to use it in connec- 
tion with others of an inferior make. In such a manner 
did Mr, George Vincent make patent and plain to ail the 
superior merits of the Wonder solo cornet when he was 
engaged in the capacity of cornet virtuoso to accompany 
the Repasz Band, of Williamsport, Pa., to the Interstate 
Fair held at Elmira, N. Y. The powerful, yet sweet toned 
Wonder cornet was in perfect contrast to the very inferior 
instruments with which the Repasz Band were equipped, 
and the members of that band were not slow to observe 
and admire the superior tone and tune of the Wonder 
cornet in the hands of the accomplished soloist. In look- 
ing over Mr. Vincent’s correspondence, we find two letters 


from him, one written on September 6, in which he ex- 
presses his approval of the new Wonder cornet as follows: 

Exmira, N, Y., State Fair, September 6, 1891. 
C. G. Conn. Elkhart, Ind: 

Dear Frienp Conn—The new Wonder cornet came about 10 days ago. 
| I have decided clear in its favor before this, but thought before I would 
mention it to you I would wait for this trip and see what New York band- 
| men thought of it. Its beauty and tone were both admired by all band- 
| men and many thousand people that listened to my daily solos, I am 








fully convinced that your Wonder cornet has many friends in New York, 
as I saw a number of them there as well as from many other parts of the 
| United States. Yours truly, Gro. Vincent, 
Cornet Soloist with the Repasz Band, of Williamsport, Pa. 


After a further trial of the instrument his letter of the 
6th did not, in his opinion, sufficiently express his complete 
satisfaction of the qualities of the instrument, as the fol- 
lowing letter will show: 





| 


Ex.mira, N, Y. 
Dear Frinnwp Conn—A few days ago I wrote you that I was pleased 
with my new Wonder cornet; since then I have decided that it was a 
shame not to say more in favor of such a wonderful instrument. To say 
1 am pleased is not saying enough. I wi.l say and testify for the benefit 
of those who have never thoroughly tested the Wonder that I am more 
than delighted. I have not the slightest trouble in playing to high C and 
then to G above, and then down to pedal C and lower. I can reach high 
C on the Wonder as easy as I can reach first G above the staff on most any 
other celebrated make. And I believe I am familiar with all other cor- 
nets. But | find the Wonder is by far the easiest blowing cornet of all, 
and is perfectly in tune and of great volume of tone, and the finest action 
The prettiest and easiest cornet to execute solos on that I ever 


Yours. 
Geo. Vincent, 


Cornet Soloist with Repasz Band, of Williamsport, Pa 
Reply in the “Band World.” 

In November issue of C. G. Conn’s ‘* Truth” there are 
several misleading statements in reference to Geo. Vin- 
cent’s connection with the Repasz Band and his Wonder 
cornet which in justice to our organization and the Henry 
Distin Manufacturing Company I desire to correct. In the 
first place, Mr. Vincent was engaged by our band on trial 
for 30 days. And right here we would say that said en- 
gagement would never have been made had not the officers 
of the band been deceived as to his abilities. As he had 
been engaged, however, for 30 days he was allowed to play 
with the band, but did not act in the capacity of director, 
as he openly acknowledged before the band members that 
he was not qualified todo so. Now, as to his Wonder cor. 
net, the writer is fully conversant with his receiving it. 
When he came here he owned a Besson, with which he 
could do nothing, as he claimed it was a man killer, which 
he desired to have exchanged for a Distin. He preferred 
his request to the Distin Manufacturing Company for a 
They gave him prices, which Mr. Vincent did not 


of valves. 
tried ; and I believe it the best in the world. 








cornet. 





consider, as he wanted a cornet for nothing. When he 
found that the Henry Distin Manufacturing Company could 
not be ‘‘ worked”’ for an instrument he directed his atten- 
tion to Conn, and was successful in getting one for the use 
of his name (the valuation of which, considered musically, 
amounts to a very small figure). He used the Conn cornet 
and told the writer that he would send no testimonial to 
Conn for 10 days, as the Distin people might conclude to 
give him one of their cornets, which he considered the best 
and which would be preferable to him. The Repasz Band 
at the expiration of 30 days immediately paid him off, as 
they found him altogether unqualified for the place. 
FREDERICK B. SteuBeR, Manager Repasz Band. 
Personally appeared before me H. S, Meyer, notary public for the city of 
Williamsport, on the 29th day of December, a. p, 1891, Mr. Fred. B. 
Steuber, who, being duly affirmed according to law, says the above 
statement is correct. 
[s@at.] Harry S. Meyer, Notary Public. 
Refuting Conn. 
Wiutamsport, Pa., December 29, 1891. 
Henry Distin Manufacturing Company, Williamsport, Pa.: 
GentLemen—In refutation of an assertion made by C. G. Conn, that 
the Repasz Band were not altogether satisfied with the instruments pur- 
chased from your company, we would say that such is not the case. We 
are perfectly satisfied with our instruments, and know of no manufac- 
turer who could replace them with a set equal to them, We have used 
the instruments over two years and find them fully up to our expectations 
and exactly as represented. 
You are at liberty to give publicity to this, as we think it right and 
proper to express ourselves in this manner in view of the misstatements 
made by a rival manufacturer, who is not ‘in it’’ when it comes to first- 


class instruments. (Signed) 
Cuas. J, Pear, President. 


Frep. B. Sreveer, Manager. 
Pierce Warner, Secretary. 
Antuony Souren, Treasurer. 
W. H. Woon, Leader. 
Offictrs of Repasz Band. 


This is really an interesting state of affairs, and we hope 
the ‘*Band World” will keep it up and continue to expose 
business methods that exert unhealthy influences. That is 
one of the functions of a newspaper. 


—M. A. Spickers, Paterson, N. J., has removed from Market street to a 
new store on Broadway. 

—Harvey Willey, of Newbury News, Vt., has sold his stock of pianos 
and organs to Jesse Sheldon, of Wells River. 

—The Providence branch of the M, Steinert & Sons Company is to be 
remodeled. D. Brown,a New Haven architect, has charge of the work. 

—Articles of incorporation were filed Wednesday with the Secretary of 
State at Indianapolis as follows: Polk's Italian Harp-Piano Company ; 
capital stock, $45,000, The directors are Caleb C, Polk and Charles B, 
Thornburg, both of Richmond, and Armonis F. Knotts, Hammond, Ind. 
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The The best and most suitable materials used in all parts 
Materials Used. of the Piano, All classes of materials carefully se- 
lected by experts, 





Only Workmen of the highest standing and ripest ex 
' 

BUY THE The Workmen perience are employed. Among their number are 
3 Employed. men who have followed their particular occupation 


for from twenty-five to forty-five years. 





Greatest possible volume of tone, refined purity and 


Pp | sweetness, extraordinary singing quality, and per- 
N EW ENGLAND St [A NO? The Result. fect evenness throughout the scale, perfection of 


touch and action, absolute durability and faultless 
finish, 
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Fancy Woods. 








ROSEWOOD FINISH, 
MAHOGANY, 
FIGURED MAHOGANY, 
BURL WALNUT, 
AMERICAN OAK, 
QUARTERED OAK, 
CIRCASSIAN WALNUT, 


AND OTHER 


ABSOLUTE DURABILITY. 


Perfection 


-. OF - 


Touch and Action. FANCY WOODS. 





Styles 35 and 55 are made in Circassian Walnut only. 


YOU are looking for a Piano that will SELL and give 
complete satisfaction to any fair minded customer 


IT WILL PAY YOU To EXAMINE THE 
NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


With one of the Largest Producing Piano Factories in the World, manufacturing the Entire 
Piano, purchasers pay only one profit and secure full value for every dollar paid. 











LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied territory. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, free by mail to any address. 








NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO., 


Main Office and Factories: George, Gerard and Howard Streets, Boston, Mass. 


WAREROOMS : WAREROOMS : WAREROOMS: WAREROOMS ; 
157 TREMONT STREET, 98 Firrn AVENUE, 262 & 264 Wapasu AVENUE, 26, 28 & 30 O' FARRELL Street, 
Boston, New York, CHICAGO. San Francisco, 
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PIANO FACTORY 


At Dolgeville. 
E find in the Dolgeville “ Herald” of May 18 the 
W following information : 


The * Herald" is now in a position to announce that the new factory 
which is being built in the southern end of the town will be used asa 
piano manufactory, and that A. Brambach & Co., now located at 125th 
street, near Righth avenue, New York city, will move their large manu- 
facturing plant to this village within a few weeks, Mr, Alois Brambach 
and wife were in this village over Sunday, and were the guests of Alfred 
Dolge 

Mr. Brambach has been in business for several years in New York, and 
is a very successful piano maker, His business having largely increased, 
more room was needed than the building he now occupies in New York 
could give him, and so he decided to move out of New York, and after 
looking over several localities in different inland cities and although 
money inducements were offered him by the score he settled on Dolge- 
ville, and the new factory that he will occupy, which will be 250x60 feet 
and five stories high, is now being pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible, It is expected that it will be ready for occupancy about the time the 
Little Falls and Dolgeville Railroad is completed in July. 

The new factory stands but a short distance from the railroad, and a 
branch track will be built so that goods can be shipped on board the car® 
{rom the doors of the factory. 

Mr. Brambach intends to largely increase the capacity of his plant when 
he is once located here. He will give employment to about 150 expert 
mechanics at the start. 

This is only one of the many new industrial enter- 
prises that are to be launched at Dolgeville, as a con- 
sequence of the railroad enterprise that will shortly 
put that rapidly developing town in direct touch with 
the whole railroad system of the State, Other fac- 
tories in the line of the music trade will be located 
in Dolgeville, and we learn that an action factory is 
negotiating toward the same end, 

With the Brambach factory in operation, beginning 
with an output of about 20 pianos a week, an action 
factory will find an immediate demand. We also 
learn that opportunities are offered to any enter- 
prising solvent plant in the piano, organ or other in- 
dustries to secure exceptional advantages by locating 
at Dolgeville. 

In the Brambach enterprise are interested, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Alois Brambach, Mr. Stephan Brambach 





and Mr. Robert Proddow, of the Estey Piano Com- 
pany. 

It strikes us that as Mr. Camp, of Chicago, is injur- 
ing his business very decidedly by selling a nasty 
stencil box, this Brambach piano offers him an es- 
cape from the unpleasant muddle he has gotten into 
through his stencil transactions, We really do not 
attribute to Mr. Camp any intentional purpose to 
deceive, but rather believe that he has been engaged 
in this stencil business as a habit and never consid- 
ered the ethical side of the subject with sufficient 
care and attention to appreciate the depravity or 
monstrosity of the fake piano known as a stencil. 
To some extent he has been upheld by his associates, 
for Mr. Proddow himself stated that stenciling was a 
necessity. 

Of course we do not believe that Mr. Proddow 
meant this to the extent to which the statement 
could radically be driven, Mr. Proddow meant it 
more in the sense of an apology, although in arguing 
the matter he probably forgot that THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER looks upon stenciling as a crime against 
commerce, and that this paper can accept but one 
apology for stenciling, and that is to get out of it. 

For these reasons Mr, Camp's insistence upon a 
continuation of stencil transactions may be palliated 
up to the time when the universal agitation of the 
subject in these columns should have indicated to 
him that the day had cometo cease. Not having done 
so since, no excuse can be offered by him for contin- 
uing this kind of immoral traffic; for it is immoral 
for anyone to sell a piano the name of which consti- 
tutes a false pretense when its relation to the article 
is considered, 

But we do not care to reiterate any rudimentary 
theories of stenciling ; these have been worked out 
long ago in the piano trade of the Union in the de- 
capitation of hundreds of stencilers and the creation 
of a sentiment that makes it an obloquy now to be 
associated with stencil rackets, as they are so felici- 
tously named. We merely desire to say that the 
Brambach piano offers to Mr. Camp the avenue of 
escape from his stencil proceedings. Mr. Proddow 
himself is associated in the enterprise, and must nec- 





essarily now become a vigorous anti-stenciler, if for 
no other reason than the one governing his interests. 
We hope he will persuade Mr, Camp to relinquish his 
position and re-enter full fledged the ranks of the great 
legitimate piano trade. 

Down with the stencil ! 
must peregrinate. 


OPULAR 
EASE, 


| ELLE NET ELLIE SELLE SITS 


IANOS. 


HIS is the trade mark of a piano which for 
over 20 years has been known among the best selling 
instruments onthe American piano market. There aresome 
dealers in this country who have made absolute fortunes 
out of the sales of Pease pianos; others have made lots of 
money by selling these instruments, and others again have 
made up what they have lost on other pianos through the 
sale of Pease pianos. 

The element of good fertune has to a certain extent been 
associated with the Pease piane and it seems to continue 
to cling to it. It is one of those pianos that are considered 
“lucky.”” How such a sentiment is created is a mystery, 
but that it exists is undeniable. It certainly exists with 
the Pease piano, which is known as one of the luckiest to 
handle. 

Those dealers who have not done so should try their 
luck and break away from the Jonah pianos. Try the 
Pease and if you can get it at all you’re lucky to start with, 
for the factory is overrun with orders. 


The Camp & Co, stencil 













~Koenig & Co., organ dealers at Hazelton, Pa., were burned out. No 
figures or insurance mentioned in the telegram. 

~0O., E. Nash, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., has gone out of the piano busi- 
ness and entered the insurance business, Bad for Nash. 

—Messrs. Wm. Knabe and Ernst Knabe, Jr., sons of Mr. Ernst Knabe, 
of Baltimore, left for Europe on the Normannia on Thursday, to be gone 
until September. 

~Some New York piano man has been looking at land in West Bergen, 
N. J., and got the people out there all upset by telling them that he was 
going to erect a piano factory. Some of the Jersey City papers have 
taken it up and there is lots of printer's ink spilt on the subject. 
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KURT ZMANN 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


UNEHQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


526, 528, 530, 532, 534, 536 NIAGARA ST., cor. Penn Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SMITH & NIXON, Cincinnati, Ohio, Southwestern Agents. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Chicago, Ill., Northwestern Agents. 
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FAZELTON BROTHERS 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 














Os IN EVERY RESPECT. 


—“—_+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, —«—— 


Nos. St & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





NOMINATION rrr ie" Wnese to got your supply of 


Drums? Not much time for thinking. We make the best there is at 
the proper prices and are ready to serve you. Let us convince you how 
well we know our business. We lead in this line. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A, G, SOISTMANN, 923 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manacrr, NEW CATALOGUE IS READY. 


¢ « Phe IDissenharter « «+ 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


a 


MANUFACTURED G@ 











Harry Coleman, 





——_3-——- 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE, 

These valuable works have been recently revised and enlar, by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 
ONE DOLLAR. 

Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION, rivery Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 





DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 
Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891, 
For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds, 
Wonderful, Works like magic. Anyone can use it, Does no damage. 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish, Try a bottle. Nothing like it. 
Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 
HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
N. B.—Apply at once for agency, Territory being rapidly taken, 





F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


OCTAVE 
BIJOU PETIT BIJOU PLANO C0., 
525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Soon | Pi 
THE CORNETT PIANO Co,, 
KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) & 126th Street, NEW YORK. 























HIGH 
The Frese ae 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 





SOULE. 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO GO, ““:=2"> 


SCONCORD, N. FE. 





WERLE 















Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Polimann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 


new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St, ‘sracway. Mew York City. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 


adsoatectarer of a instruments 


oi a 2 a 





SUMMIT MEG. GO. 





Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 


In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 


PIANO STOOLS. 


SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. 


Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





A. NILSON & CoO., 


No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
The Finest Grade Medium Priced 


PIANO 


Now in the market, 





DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
mearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Werkmagehip an. and Durability, 








Bvexy Piano Furry WaARaanap ror Five Ysars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


; WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 


22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





JAMES BELLAK. 
1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instrumenis, 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE OWLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 
W.A.POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 
Catalogue on Applicatien, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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TUNERS’ QUILDS. 


_—- 





HE following communication has been re- 

ceived at the Chicago office of THz Musica. Courier 

and is from a prominent officer of the ‘Reed Organ 
Tuners’ Association,”’ of Chicago: 


The president of a large organ company in this city has said that “ he 
did not know why tuners should make more than cabinet makers,"" They 
are not all doing so now, thanks to this gentleman's kindness, He, though 
rich before, is still richer, while tuners are poorer and cabinet makers are 
not bettered, Is not the sentiment of this quotation communistic ; is it 
good Americanism ; is it good economics needlessly to reduce the earn- 
ings of skilled labor? Organs are sold no cheaper. 

January 1, 1892, found us with a membership of 60 and a balance in 
treasurer's hands of $40. We congratulate ourselves on the most excel- 
lent showing of first six months’ work of our existence as a council. Dur- 
ing this time we have issued two circulars, one to Chicago tuners and one 
to outside tuners. We have also arranged a ritual and code of rules of 
order, which have been published, and have on hand a large number in 
excess of our own wants, to supply outside councils. We are now revis- 
ing our constitution and by-laws, which, while provisional, have served 
our purpose up to the present time, Enough copies of them will be pub- 
lished to supply other councils when required. Al! this matter will be 
subject to revision by the international council when it meets, which we 
trust will occur some time this summer, 

Our circular addressed to tuners throughout the United States and Can- 
ada has done very effective work, indeed. The response has been most 
gratifying as showing that tuners in every section appreciate the inestim- 
able advantages that must accrue from the fraternizing of the members of 
our calling, and the intelligent and conservative concentration of our 
forces and thought upon the purpose of mutual protection and assistance, 
There has been a general acquiescence with our plan of work, While 
this correspondence, resulting from circular, has given every evidence of 
a disposition to co-operate, but one council has been organized (Canadian, 
and 15 members); yet all have requested advice, and some suggested 
that we send them one of our men to explain the work and organize, 

We cannot believe that a necessity exists for elaborating an argument in 
support of organization among tuners. Our purposes are worthy, laud- 
able and conservative, They neither assaii nor threaten any man’s lib- 
erty, nor do they contemplate any action inimical to our employers’ inter- 
ests from any standpoint, We mainly seek to preserve from further 
deterioration what we now possess, As to prices paid tuners per octave, 
we assert that the bottom has been touched. We shall yield no more. 
We further assert, as an economic truth, that no good can be conserved 
by a further lowering of prices. An organ of present cost, of good design 
and tone, can be placed on market with profit to manufacturer, retailed 
with profit to agent, and all this at an aggregate cost to consumer so 
small, and on terms of payment so easy, that it is accessible of possession 
to the humblest wage earner in our land and other lands. 

We engage in no work antagonistic to the present policy of doing busi- 
ness, Wedo not, aor shall we, interfere with our employers’ business. 
We simply state as our fundamental purpose, as to the economic future 
of our work, we shall go no further in the downward scaling of prices— 
no more concessions of this kind. We have yielded much in the interest 
of a business policy which has sought, wisely perhaps, to reduce cost to 
a minimum, the advantages of which would be the extension of trade, the 
employment of larger numbers and increased investments. If it has 
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been well to do this, all right ; we will not say it has not been well, but 
we do say weil is good enough, and let us consider the price paid for tun- 
ing settled—permanently settled. We hurt no one and disturb nothing, 
and on the horizon of the future we see peace. 

In conclusion would say that we shall be pleased to receive any sugges- 
tions from you as to this work and equally pleased to answer any corre- 
spondence, It would greatly inspire and encourage us to Feceive letters 
from you advising and assisting. 


Yours fraternally, H. C. Spencer, Recording Secretary. 


see? @ 

The constitution and by-laws of the National Association 
of Piano and Organ Tuners of New York have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and copies may be had gratis by ad 
dressing the secretary, Mr. E. E. Todd, 158 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


see 


Mr. E. E, Todd, secretary of the N. A. P.O. T. of New 
York, is in correspondence with Mr. T. G. Dyson, head of 
the London, England, association, and expects to soon re- 
ceive from him copies of the last examination papers of 
that organization, as well as particulars concerning the gen- 
eral conduct of the British scheme. 

ss ef 

E. A. Dustonsmith, of Montreal, Canada, writes to THE 
MUSICAL COURIER : 

Please allow me to congratulate you as pioneers—may I say ?—in the un- 
dertaking and bringing to a focus a want so long felt by men who are 
practical and reliable. 


Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusicaL Courter.) 





IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 




















Month ending March 81, 1801................-csceceseees eeeeers $92,863 
” " - & Rikeusckiagetabd povasthneeapeyeeses 73,867 
Nine months ending March 81, 1801............6.0206-6-cce0eees 1,161,798 
5 " ” 7 a NUNS ob tin inoy'so'odue BENS 4S 1660-4400 775,528 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Aut Oruers' 
OrGans. Pianos, and Parts | Tora.s, 
Tuereor. 
No, | Value.| No. | Value.| Value, Value, 
Month ending March, 
Wi Gah ave canvie 1,430) $94,970 58) $17,860) $14,315 | $127,154 
Month ending March, 
5 SEER, o eekcadene 1,008; 64,330 36; 10,907 12,686 87,923 
Nine months ending " 
March 31, 1891..... 11,755) 781,483) 527) 162,784) 127,801 | 1,071,518 
Nine months ending 
March 81, 1802,.... 9,966) 688,012) 582) 152,049) 112,260 902,321 


























— Mr. John Friedrich, of Friedrich Brothers, will sail on June 18 for a 
three months’ pleasure trip through Europe. 








Miller Organ, 
New Style 282. 
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HE Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Pa., 

have added to their catalogue a new style, No. 232. 
Although among the low priced cases it is very handsome in 
design and with dealers is considered one of the best sellers 
that have been made by this concern. 
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~—~Mr. O. C. Klock, the traveling representative of the Braumuller Com- 
pany, is in town this week. 
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GRAND-&-UPRIGHT: PIAN®S 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .2) ee ete 


PIANOS. -« 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, modes wpenahy of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different uments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues wil 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise hey ml hgmeey Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 

only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the ony Specialties I represent: E, Rirrersuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru: 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 








Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. & A. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Pedal Feat 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 















ALBANY, N. Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. -.. . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATHTRHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
LEHEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 
We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


Ss. S. STEWART'S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish s musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart sanjos are us all professional 
layers. Send for illustrated Price List "aad Book of In- 
ormation. A specimen copy of the nano AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. 


$. S. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St,, 2zzztiarstist® Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Second and Third Sts., 
JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 











READING, MASB. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uiw'vone. _ ACTIONS 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear. 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called '* Harp Stops,"’ Soft Stops,” 
**Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ** Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano, 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers; Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S, B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, §. N, Penfield, of New York; Dr, F, Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C, Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 














10 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of 
Do You Find 
Music Dealer to the Court, 
the best CARL SIMON, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 
. Markgrafenstr, 21. manned all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
forthe organ Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 7. 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz P&nitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata 


hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret 
(violin), X. and Ph. Scharwenka, L, Schytte, Joseph 
Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


RISK A CENT. 


Invest it in a U, S, 
Postal Card and write 
to us for a Cataiogue 


logue and cheapest con 
ditions for export. 


Cabinet Organ? 





and Prices of the 


WEAVER 
ORGANS. 


We may be able to help 





you to an organ that 
will stand the test of 
the sharpest competi 


tian ata price that will 





make it profitable for 
9) you to handle it. 





FAMOUS ¢¢ 
STYLE ‘ 


—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Address 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 18650. INCORPORATED 1887. 


J.H. LOCKEY PIANO CASE C0,, 


Mass. 








Leominster, 


GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY, 





WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 


E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Piao Hales, 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 





N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, C : 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, t hicago. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Mannfacturers 


SATALOGUE FREE. 


HAMILTON * 


orGAN co., (Grand ad Upright 
Chicago, U. Ss. A. PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE; | 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world, Recommendations from the best 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. | musical authorities on application, 


RICE-MACY PIANO @O. 














Piano Manufacturers, 


Washington and [)esplaines Streets, 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 

























NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR, W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST , CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 


Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs, 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DMITH & BARNES PIANO GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
15i Superior Street, 


OBICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & C0., Chicago, 


Office ; 243 East Chicago Ave. 























Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts. 
OFFICE: Pook ot E. 11th St., ‘t NEW YORK. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 








Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and Tn- 
strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 

desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St, Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., ‘St., San Francisco, Cal, 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A souucian PRICE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


J. o. Oe ete SONS, 
East 42d Street, 





DEALERS, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, 


We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 


We carry also full line of all other veneers, both sawed anid 


shaved. 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Stree., New York. 





Tae COLBY 


PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


HRI, 


ap thn 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 








ACEMANDEN ie 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Vears. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
NEWYORK solo Tomy for the Gaited 1 


26 Warren St., New Yerk. 
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AWF'131 to 147 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


(en at el tm 





> Cantbridgepott Mass: 
PUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


RAILROAD. - 








(UOWIe & toh, 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-ilOS-t1l@ CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* megeres 





702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street 
NW YORK. 





SCORNISE c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N, J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 











6 Cu 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to, 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St, 


4 Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 

















MUSIC, 












M, 
Uy 
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¢ MUSIC WORKS. 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music, 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 






EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application, 













MaAnvuracrory, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 





| BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 
Address al) Hew York communications te the Manufactory. 
Broekiye 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
310 State Street. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


Brapevry Music Hair, 
290 & 292 Fulten &t., 








H. R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 
Bow and Violin Maker, 


Jmporter and Dealer in 


Fine OldViolins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 
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Stettner & Koch Win a Case. 
ESSRS, STETTNER & KOCH, the musical instru- 
ment dealers, yesterday gained a victory in Justice Gallagher's 
court. Dr. J. A. Wilson bought a Boehm flute for $50 and brought suit, 
claiming it was not the latest improved flute of this well known type. 
Professor Howe and other experts testified that the flute was just as 
represented and a Boehm flute that was cheap at $50, but that one of the 
Boehm flutes of the improved pattern would cot much more than that 
The decision was therefore against Dr. Wilson and in favor of 
Messrs. Stettner & Koch have been selling standard articles 
at popular prices, and it is found on the evidence of professional 
musicians, not withstanding their low prices, that the instruments are just 
Columbus * State Journal,” 


amount 


the dealers 


as they are represented 


Reminiscence. 
HE Phonograph man called on Mr. E, B. Robinson the 
other day. Mr. Robinson is the oldest piano dealer in Maine, 
and in all probability the oldest in the country now in active service who 
commenced business at the same time he did, 

Mr. Robinson was born in the town of Dorchester, Mass.,in 1820, At 
the age of 16 he was apprenticed to the firm of L. Gilbert & Co., piano 
manufacturers, Boston, They were then located near the Boylston Mar- 
ket. In 12397, at the end of his apprenticeship, he left Gilbert and went to 
Chickering's factory, then opposite the Adams House. He remained there 
until 1847 in the capacity of tuner, when he came to Portland and taught 
music, He also played the organ at the First Parish Church until 1851, 
when Mr, Kotzeschmar came, 

Mr. Kobinson then went abroad and remained somewhat over a year, 
when he returned to this city. 

“In 1858,"’ said Mr, Robinson, * I formed a partnership with William 
Andrews, of Norway, Me., and we went into the piano manufacturing 
business on Federal street, in the brick block a short distance above the 
‘Globe’ office and on the same side of the street, The firm same was 
Andrews & Robinson. We turned out about three pianos a week, and 
they were sent all over the State and some to New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, Only last week I saw a piano with our firm name on it, At that 
time there was only one other firm in the city, and I might say in the 
State, which manufactured pianos, and that was Calvin Edwards, whose 
factory was on Market (then Lime) street, Mr. Edwards, if I remember 
rightly, was a native of Gorham 

"In 1857 I sold my interest in the firm to Mr. Andrews and went to Bos- 
ton, where | tuned pianos until 1865, when I returned once more to this 
city and started in teaching music, From that I drifted back into the 
piano business again and soon gave much more attention to that than to 
the music lessons, until finally I dropped them altogether. In 1887 I sold 
out to Woodward & Sumner and went into the bicycle business, later on 
taking up the piano business once more,”’ 

* Can you tell me something about the piano business in general?" I 
inquired 

* le was established in this country on January 10, 1789, by John Jacob 
Astor in New York, who had imported a number of English pianos and 
put them on sale at warerooms on Queen street, This firm subsequently 
changed hands many times and is now known as Francis Bacon. But 
Boston is the seat of the piano manufacturing business in this country. 
The first piano ever made in the United States was manufactured at 
Milton, Mass., about 1811, by a Mr, Crehore, a distant connection of mine. 
In 1828 the big firm of Chickering was established in Boston, and about 
ed his facturing. There was no New 





the same time Gilbert c 





York manufactory established until some time later. Steinway, 1 believe, 
was the first New York house who manufactured them,” * 

“* How does the American compare with the imported piano ?”’ 

“I think the American product is far ahead both in tone, finish and 
durability, There are very few pianos imported now. Whether or not 
this is due to their inferiority or to the heavy tariff placed on them by the 
McKinley bill I am unable to state.” 

** What style of piano is the most popular ?"’ 

“The upright, by all odds, We sell 5 uprights to 1 of any other style. 
We are continually having people exchanging their grands a-d squares 
for uprights, but it is no easy matter to dispose of asquare now. They 
take up too much room.’’—Portiand (Me,) ** Globe.” 





Parlor Upright Organ. 





HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of 
York, Pa., have placed upon the market a parlor up- 
right organ to meet the demand of musicians for an instru- 
ment containing an action of sufficient compass of key- 
board to enable them to render piano music, that would be 
easy treading, instantly responsive and elastic to the touch 
and at the same time powerful, sweet and smooth in tone. 
To meet the demand they combined all these qualities in 
a six octave action, with F scale, the entire sixth octave 
being placed in the treble, thus bringing the length of the 
keyboard within half an octave at either end of the com- 
pass of the piano, This action has been placed in a beau- 
tiful and massive case, resembling the upright piano in 
appearance. 
The ends are securely framed into two panels finished 
with genuine walnut burl, 
The side brackets are ornamented with fine hand carving, 


* Mr. Robinson doesn't know what he is talking about. If that is all he 
knows about the history of the piano business he ought to join the staff 
of the “ Art (?) Journal.” 





and the front above the pedals is finished the same as the 
ends. 

The swinging music desk is arranged in a novel and most 
convenient manner and can be adjusted by means of a 
spring to different angles for the accommedation of the 
music, and underneath is a receptacle for music, &c. 

The dimensions are 4 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 inches 
long and 2 feet wide. 

The action used is the Weaver No. 630. 

TREBLE, 

One set of viola reeds, 4 octaves, 8 foot tone. 

One set of zolian reeds, 4 octaves, 8 foot tone. 

Treble coupler, coupling right, 4 octaves. 

BASS, 

One set of diapason reeds, 2 octaves, 8 foot tone. 

One set of principal reeds, 2 octaves, 4 foot tone. 

Bass coupler, coupling left, 2 octaves. 

Ten stops, viola, vox celeste, zolian, vox humana, treble, 
coupler, diapason, dulcet, principal, echo, bass coupler, 

Grand organ swell and knee swell; 146 reeds in all. Also 
double reeds and coupler and three or four sets reeds in the 
treble and sub-bass can be had if desired. 

There are a great many persons who, not caring to invest 
the large amount necessary to purchasing a piano, will find 
that this instrument meets their requirement in every par- 
ticular and at a very moderate price. 





—Emil Wulschner will open a branch house at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
place of giving his line to an agent. 

~The Farrand & Votey organ formerly handled by Samuel Hamilton, 
Pittsburgh, has been transferred to the Hendricks Music Company. 

—A. R. Denike is the new manager of the San José, Cal., branch of the 
B, Curtaz & Son Company, of San Francisco. Mr. Denke is considered a 
very competent man for the place. : 

—Messrs, Mason & Risch have just perfected the new transposing piano. 
Ry a simple device the pitch of the instrument can be raised or lowered at 
will to suit any voice without a change in the key of the accompaniment. 
It is an-undoubted boon to vocalists and is now on sale at 32 King street, 
West.—Toronto * Mail,”’ 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, Nv. 











@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


All Parlor Styles furnished in both Five and 





Octaves, and with Mirrors if desired. 
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WESSELL NICKEL & Gross 


_ ee or— 
GRAND, SQUARE 


mer PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH ‘AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bte. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., sessicectsm‘nmuae rane octet 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Oc., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 

@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., cmmaram 


ey GHARMANY, 
S. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
OOMMISSION MEROTAN TSB, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 








HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Webli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 








MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 
204 East 18th Street, 





New York. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New. Illustrated and Descriptive 

Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
— Cases. Purest Italian So “4 

s. The Albert “G"’ Stri 
The Aivert osin and Patented Specialt ~ 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Acserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ts ae ee 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Ciroular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 















CLARENCE Brooks & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 
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FMEESTER 


pe & KROEG ER 


ANOS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Facrory anv Warer.oms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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imimVARTIN GUITARS =m 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 





but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 


United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 








Kepach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 
struments of the ree Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Iilustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
es reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 EB, 28d St., New York, 











— UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 





Between oad and 29d Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 








€08, 404, 406 & 408 Mast 80th &t., New York. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-frst 8t., 
NEW YORE. 





Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. ("Send for Catalogue. 





N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph auc R.R. Station: 


ESSEX. CONN.) IVORY TOWN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
SoM mw. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR —— 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while piaying. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ, Made a specialty by many dealers. 


ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & C0, easton, pa. 








M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Orgaus 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NV YoR=Ez. 


‘STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 18th Sts, 
NEW YoRKE. 























McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (Formerly Albany, N.Y.) 








W, M. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S, WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas, 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut 2Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City- 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORE.' 
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which possess many valuable improvements 
0 
| = Grade s nts, 


% % % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted fo or ‘thes se incor np: 
not found in Pias : 
and 


ther make. Specially 


rrade Instruments 


adaptec 1 as leaders, sold exclusive 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d S8t., Jamestown. N. ¥. 








—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Waoters and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 EK, 22d 


NEST GABLER & BROTHER 


GRAND, oe AND UPRIGHT. PIANOS. 





LL our Pianos have our patent Ayraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangeme’t, patentee 
July, 1872, and November, 1875 and our Uprights have our petent merailie 
act frame, cast in one piece, patente d Mi ay, 1877. and March. 1878, which has 


Caused them to ‘be wrens sunced by competent judges 


St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS. SAY: : 
WAGNER—* Everywhere acknowledge 





=: é Son, 






SAG COLR 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


] 100 8., New York, * 
ma. VENEERS, 
~~ GRAND ORGANS: 
Fift emprecaiedrel, N.Y., 
\ George's Ch, And importer of 


NY 4 34 Paul's Ch. 
Fifth venue Pres, 
Ch. N. ¥, ; Brooklyn Taber- 
Preshyterian, 
secle, 410 3; Trinity Ch: 
San Francisco, 3; Christ_C 


New Orleans, 3; and 
burgh R, C. Cathedral. ne 


FANCY WOODS, 
i of Lat RO Bast River. 

























BROOKLYN, w. Y. 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upri igre” 

















THE a UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1897, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N. Y. 
J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 














Ss. 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS) 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


204 Centre Street (formeriy occupied by Damrars & Co.,), NEW YORK 





PIANO PLATES. 


MUSIC 
4 BOXES. 














Steel Plated, Oy Mieane 


Pome latest nove 
with changeabi 
which tt 


lively jig. Very sweet tone. Const 
stronger and simpler than ever made be 





HANDSOME GAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 
New Tunes are Constantly Added 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


‘SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Tv. F. BRAEZMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK 



















” PROMINENT ARTISTS - 
if recommew {his Firm Jar 


Nistic Repairing 0, 


we Fir ert Price: Lis} “ae e5s 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRQ., 


VIOLIN MAKERS. 
“IMPORTERS OF BOWS, ELEGANT CASES.G ITALIAN STRINGS | 


Cooper /nstilute New vor A 





| see Seem. 5 
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PM OTe Rite CF AY. 
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ovelty in Swixe Musiguiawes 


{ which thousands of tunes can be cr ae 
ument instead of the liited f 
nber possit le upon the ler system 
rhe ¢ Steel Plates represent « ne | 
ed is governed by a regulator and there 
fore the Symphonton i* sdapted wo any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
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Grand, Square and ,Upright 


ies & Sons are the only Matiufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interiot (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 








6. C.BRIGGS(& 00, a2" sereieen} 


’ New York Agen 
AND SOUNDING BOARD 














Grand and Upright. 


—— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 end 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 





